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that furs are employed ex- 
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cent collection of Win‘ raps, 
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GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING 


New Portrait of the American Commander, Who Was Showered With 
Honors and Given Full Rank of General on His Return Home. 


©) Paul Thompson. 





KING ALBERT OF BELGIUM 


King of the Belgians, Who Led His Forces in the Field Throughout 
the War, and Who is an Honored Guest of the United States. 


(@ Harris and Ewing.) 
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Queen Elizabeth of Belgium, Who, With King Albert and Crown 
Prince Leopold, Is Making Her First Visit to the United States. 





CARDINAL MERCIER 


Archbishop of Malines and Prinfate of Belgium, Famous for His War. 
time Utterances, Who is Visiting the United States: 





VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODON 


New British Ambassador to the United States, Succeeding Sir Cecil 
Spring-Rice. 


(Photo P. 8S. Rogers.) 
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MAJ. GEN. J. W. McANDREW 
President Army War College Commander ist Division 


(@ Harris and Ewing.) (U. 8S. Official Photo.) 


REAR ADM’L A. C. GLEAVES REAR ADM’L T. WASHINGTON 
New Commander Asiatic Squadron Chief U. S. Bureau of Navigation 


(Q Harris and Ewing.) (@ Harris and Ewing.) 
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VIEW OF THE HISTORIC PERSHING PARADE, NEW YORK, SEPT. 10, 1919. 
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GEN. PERSHING’S HOMECOMING 


His Landing in New York, With a Parade of the 
Ist Division, the Occasion of a National Welcome 


FTER an absence of two years and 
about one hundred days General 

John Joseph Pershing returned to 
America on Sept. 8, 1919, vic- 
torious and renowned, to receive two 


days later one of the greatest receptions 


at the hands of his fellow-citizens that. 


any American had ever received in the 
military or civil history of the United 
States. The whole city of New York 
turned out to see him riding at the head 
of his heroic troops of the 1st Division 
down the whole length of Fifth Avenue, 
amid scenes of unexampled popular en- 
thusiasm. 

Genezal Pershing had sailed home on 
the former German steamship Leviathan, 
which reached American waters on 
Sept. 7. A multitude of various craft 
met him in New York Bay, and amid 
the din of whistle and artillery salutes 
he received the first earnest of his wel- 
come home. Military officers, Congress- 
men, and prominent citizens boarded the 
Leviathan bearing greetings. An air- 
plane circled over the big transport and 
dropped a welcoming letter from Mayor 
Hylan, in which was described the desire 
of the citizens “ to express in true Amer- 
ican fashion the great love and admira- 
tion which they felt for the man 
through whose instrumentality the mag- 
nificent achievements of our armies had 
been made possible.” 

As the transport swung into the North 
River those on board could see for the 
first time the great crowds along the 
ricerfront hours before the General’s 
landing was expected. When at last the 
Leviathan was docked at army transport 
Pier 4 in Hoboken, formerly one of the 
Hamburg-American piers, only the news- 
paper men and photographers were al- 
lowed to board her; these raced aboard 
the moment the gangplank was laid, and 
assailed the General in a throng. The 
returning soldier good-naturedly accom- 
panied the photographers to an upper 


deck and allowed them to take pictures 
of himself and his staff. To the news- 
paper correspondents he said: “ This 
welcome is overwhelming. [I accept it 
only in the name of those brave boys of 
ours who went over there and fought 
and made our glorious victory possible.” 
Amid loud acclamation of the waiting 
throngs upon the dock the General then 
went ashore. 

This debarkation and the simple cere- 
monies on the upper deck of the pier 
were among the most impressive part of 
the General’s homecoming. The pier 
was festooned gayly with the national 
colors. The Port of Embarkation Band, 
reinforced with bands from the ist Di- 
vision itself, played inspiring music 
from a boat moored near by. The Gen- 
eral passed through hundreds of. wel- 
fare workers, while guards of picked sol- 
diers with fixed bayonets stood at at- 
tention. The pier house was crowded to 
its full capacity; a vast din arose from 
the escorting craft, from factory 
whistles, from the cheering throats of 
thousands outside. 


WELCOMED BY SECRETARY BAKER 


To a flourish of trumpets, a ruffle of 
drums, and sharp commands from the 
military, General Pershing stepped again 
upon American soil. Informal greetings 
with relatives and friends followed. 
General Pershing was then led to a space 
on the upper deck of the pier, which had 
been elaborately decorated. Here were 
chairs and a dais, upon which Mr. Baker, 
Secretary of War, and General Pershing 
took seats. Amid applause Secretary 
Baker said: 

General Pershing: About two and a half 
years ago, by the President’s direction, I 
had the honor of designating you to lead 
the armies of the United States in France. 
Today you return, your mission accom- 
plished, with victory written on the ban- 
ners of the greatest army the nation has 
ever had, and with the priceless founda- 
tions of liberty and freedom saved for us 
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and for the world as the result of our 
participation in the world war. 

The task intrusted to you required all 
the imagin: u, all the energy, and all 
the geilus of a great commander. From 
the first you had the complete confidence 
of the President and the Secretary of 
War. This confidence remained unshaken 
to the end. 

From the beginning you had all support 
the people of the United States could give. 
You and your great army embodied for 
them their country and their country’s 
cause. They worked with devotion and 
self-sacrifice to sustain and supply you 
with troops and equipment. Their hearts 
were overseas with you and their prayers 
for your welfare and that of your men 
were constant. Doubtless the confidence 
and affection of your fellow-citizens were 
an inspiration to you in the hours of prep- 
aration and in the hours of battle, as the 
superb exploits of the army under your 
command were in turn an inspiration to 
our national effort. 

The great victories are now won. Your 
magnificent army has returned. The sol- 
diers who once marched through the 
thickets of the Argonne are citizens again, 
filled with high memories of great deeds, 
and carrying into life the inspiration 
which membership in that great company 
and sacrifice for that great cause engen- 
dered. Your return closes the history of 
the American Expeditionary Forces. The 
President had hoped to be here personally 
to speak on behalf of the nation a word of 
welcome. In his enforced absence he has 
directed me to speak it. 

I bid you welcome, gratefully, on behalf 
of the country you have served and on 
behalf of the people whose sons you have 
led. ‘The confidence with which we sent 
you away you have sacredly' kept. 
Wherever there is a soldier or a friend 
of a soldier, wherever there is a lover of 
liberty, wherever there is a heart which 
rejoices at the deliverance of mankind 
from its hour of peril, you and your great 
army are remembered and loved. You 
return not only to American soil, but to 
the heart of the country. 


GREETING FROM THE PRESIDENT 


In the absence of Vice President Mar- 
shall, Secretary Baker read the following 
message of greeting from President Wil- 
son: 

My dear General Pershing: I am dis- 
tressed that I cannot greet you in person. 
It would give me_ the greatest pleasure 
to grasp your hand and say to you what 
is in my heart and in the hearts of all 
true Americans as we hail your return 
to the home land you have served so 
gallantly. Notwithstanding my physical 
absence, may I not, as your Commander 
in Chief and as spokesman of our fellow- 


countrymen, bid you an affectionate and 
enthus'astic welcome—a welcome warmed 
with the ardor of genuine affection and 
deep admiration? You have served the 
country wits: fine devotion and admirable 
efficiency, in a war forever memorable 
as the world’s triumphant protest against 
injustice and as its vindication of liberty, 
the liberty of peoples and of nations, 

‘We are proud of you and of the men 
you commanded. No finer armies ever 
set their - domitable strength and 14: - 
conquerable spirit against the forces of 
wrong. Their glory is the glory of the 
nation, and it is with a thrill of profound 
pride that we greet you as their leader 
and commander. You have just come 
from the sea and from the care of the 
men of the navy, who made the achieve- 
ments of our arms on land possible, and 
who so gallantly assisted to clear the seas 
of their lurking peril. Our hearts go out 
to them, too. It is delightful to see you 
home again, well and fit for the fatigues 
you must endure before we are done with 
our welcome. I will not speak now of 
our associates on the other side of the 
sea: It will be delightful on many oc- 
casions to speak their praise. I speak 
now only of our personal joy that you 
are home again and that we have the op- 
portunity to make you feel the warmth of 
our affectionate welcome. 


DEEPLY MOVED BY TRIBUTES 


During Secretary Baker’s greeting 
and the reading of the President’s mes- 
sage, General Pershing was visibly af- 
fected. As he heard the President’s 
words “You have served the country 
with fine devotion and admirable effi- 
ciency,” tears came into his eyes. He 
seemed much more moved by these trib- 
utes than when the War Secretary 
handed him a moment later the commis- 
sion signed by President Wilson upon 
Congressional authority, conferring upon 
him the full rank of General. 


A committee representing New York 
City and headed by William G. McAdoo, 
former Secretary of the Treasury, then 
stepped upon the platform and extended 
its greeting. A message from Miscouri, 
the General’s home State, was read by a 
special delegate, and representatives of 
the Senate and House delivered short 
addresses. Replying to all these greet- 
ings, General Pershing said: 


Fellow soldiers and friends: If this is 
to be continued, I believe that before 
many days are passed I shall wish per- 
haps that the war had continued. To 
say I am happy to be back on American 
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soil would merely be to waste words. I 
am overwhelmed with emotion when I 
think what this greeting means. 

Mr. Secretary, you have been extremely 
complimentary in your references to my 
part in the war. The part of which you 
speak is only one, because of the united 
effort of the nation. The army depended 
on the morale of the people, and the 
morale of the American people was never 
shaken. The American people faced its 
task with a courage and enthusiasm it 
would be difficult to describe. 

I trust that those we left behind will 
receive the attention of a grateful people 
and that those graves we left over there 
will be decorated and kept clean and 
eternal in the minds of the people at 
home so that those places where they are 
buried will be a place to go and learn 
patriotism anew. 

I wish to thank the President for his 
confidence in me since he elected me 
Chief of the Army, and I thank you, Mr. 
Secretary, for your confidence in me. 
This has made my task easier. 


AMID*MANHATTAN THRONGS 


From the Hoboken dock, General 
Pershing and his, staff, accompanied by 
the welcoming officials, were taken by 
water to the Battery. From there all 
the way to the City Hall great throngs 
in the buildings and on the streets 
cheered the General’s passing. Battery 
Park and Bowling Green were packed. 
The air was white with scraps of paper 
thrown from the windows of tall build- 
imgs. Women waved, men cheered and 
doffed their hats, while cries of “ Persh- 
ing! ” came from every side. Flags flut- 
tered. Two airplanes manoeuvred above 
and swooped low over the heads of the 
crowd. 


AT THE CITY HALL 


When the General’s automobile reached 
the City Hall the Governor and the Mayor 
stood waiting on the steps. City and 
State officials shook General Pershing’s 
hand. while the crowd sent up a great 
cheer, and the military men and their 
escorts disappeared within. Two by two 
they ascended to the Aldermanic Cham- 
ber, where Mayor Hylan, on behalf of 
the city, formally became host to Gen- 
eral Pershing and his staff during their 
stay in New York. The Mayor read an 
address welcoming the General and other 
officers of the American Expeditionary 


Forces, reciting their chief victories and 
continuing: 

Our schools will teach Young America 
of our unselfish participation in the world 
war and our armies’ magnificent achieve- 
ments. They will be told how the horizon 
of the world was darkened when the long 
night set in of awful carnage which 
drenched Europe in an ocean of blood and 
threatened civilization with extinction. 
They will be told how war-ridden and 
despairing Europe turned appealing eyes 
to our shores for aid and how American 
loyalty sprang into instant life and from 
Alaska to the West Indies came shouts 
of devotion and pledges of help. Our 
schools will tell our children how America 
repaid to France the sacred debt for the 
aid of Lafayette in our early struggles 
for independence, and how the flags of 
the Allies were entwined in a2 common 
cause for the relief of the downtrodden 
and oppressed of all lands and for the 
preservation of liberty and civilization. 
They will tell of the peerless American 
soldier—the soldier whose heart beat joy- 
ously with the spirit of freedom, who 
tugged impatiently at the leash to engage 
in fierce encounter, and who fought with 
unsurpassed courage in the trenches, in 
the forests, and on the open plains, know- 
ing no fear and appalled by no danger, 
only counting the hardships of the war as 
blessed opportunities for the manifesta- 
tion of America’s benevolence and hu- 
manity. ~ 

They will tell how one American Gen- 
eral, with wonderful power over men, by 
personal and moral courage, clearness of 
judgment, vigor of action, and genius as 
great as the exigencies of war ever sum- 
moned, led the armies of America to 
triumphant victory. 

When these deeds are recounted the 
hearts of our children will beat with 
quicker pulse, and in the innermost re- 
cesses of their souls they will pledge holy 
allegiance and devotion to our noble coun- 
try, which today, in addition to its un- 
paralleled prosperity and dominant posi- 
tion in the Old and New Worlds, possesses 
that peerless embodiment of military 
genius, preserved through all the vicissi- 
tudes of the greatest war in history, Gen- 
eral John J. Pershing. 


GENERAL PERSHING’S RESPONSE 


In answer to the Mayor’s greeting, 
General Pershing said in part: 


The personal compliments that you have 
paid to me, Sir, are far greater than my 
humble services deserve. To receive at 
your hand the freedom of this great 
metropolis, which we all claim as ours 
and which we love so well, is in itself a 
peculiar distinction. The circumstances 
that prompt this action have their founda- 
tion on foreign battlefields, where Amere 
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ican manhood gloriously fought for the 
principles of right and justice. 

Today our minds are filled with the 
thrilling incidents of these fields. Eager 
to serve the cause, filled with confidence 
in their own superiority, our young Amer- 
ican Army passed out through your gates 
on their way to their mission across the 
seas. Your enthusiasm for them and the 
warm hospitality you gave them and your 
godspeed as they sailed away added new 
courage for their task, 

When they returned home the victorious 
welcome of your people has spoken louder 
than words the gratitude of the nation for 
duty well done. * * #*# 

New York City’s attitude has been ac- 
cepted everywhere, at home and abroad, 
as that of the whole people, and your acts 
have always encouraged the Allies and 
have always disheartened Germany. Out 
of your patriotism, your support, and 
your confidence in our success there has 
grown up between the people of this city 
and our citizen army a mutual affection 
that makes for better citizenship, an affece 
tion that will grow with time and become 
a lasting souvenir in the hearts of all 
those that learn to know and to love you. 
General Pershing’s second day in New 

York was crowded with new events em- 
bodying the efforts of all, young and 
old, to voice personally the city’s official 
hospitality. Cheering crowds followed 
him wherever he went; he received thou- 
sands of telegrams inviting him to at- 
tend all kinds of functions and to visit 
scores of other cities of the Union. The 
chief event of the day was a reception 
given him on the Sheep Meadow in Cen- 
tral Park, to which great numbers of 
people thronged, and where 50,000 school 
children, waving a small forest of Amer- 
ican flags, raised cheers in childish voices 
as Pershing called them “the future de- 
fenders of our country.” Other activities 
were apportioned between visits on rela- 
tives, a reception by the Elks, of which 
organization General Pershing is a mem- 
ber, and a visit to the theatre, where he 
met with a rousing reception. 


THE PARADE 


The culminating feature of the Gen- 
eral’s visit to New York was the great 
parade down Fifth Avenue on Sept. 10, 
at the head of which he rode on horse- 
back. It was the population’s first op- 
portunity to greet. General Pershing and 
the men of the 1st Division personally 
and to show them that it remembered 





the part they played in the smashing 
drives at Toul, at Cantigny, at Soissons, 
at St. Mihiel, and at the Meuse and Ar- 
gonne. It was likewise the first appear- 
ance in New York of “ Pershing’s Own,” 
that regiment of stalwart veterans picked 
from the first six regular army divisions 
in France, which paraded as Pershing’s 
escort in Paris and London. Altogether 
more than 25,000 fighting men were in 
line. 


By a special proclamation the Mayor 
had declared the day a national holiday, 
and the whole population was out to wit- 
ness the passing of the marching hosts. 
All along Fifth Avenue from 107th Street 
to Washington Square they stood, many 
deep, kept in place by 7,000 policemen; 
hotels and private buildings filled spe- 
cially constructed stands with closely 
packed spectators; every window was 
crowded, and the surging throngs early 
occupied every point of vantage. From 
all these points, as well as from the 
reviewing stand and the seats that 
flanked it from Eighty-fifth to Seventy- 
fourth Street, the cheers swelled into 
wild outbursts of greetings, shoutings 
of Pershing’s name, the ringing of bells, 
the rattle of raucous “crickets,” a 
formidable body of sound undertoned 
by the pealing of church bells and 
supplemented visually by great showers 
of confetti, long, trailing paper stream- 
ers, and clouds of paper snow. A group 
of army airplanes frum Mineola flew up 
and down above the long, white avenue, 
echoing to the rythmical tread of the sol- 
diers, who wore upon their heads the flat 
trench helmets of the fighting force 
in France, and whose closely aligned 
bayonets gleamed like silver rain. 

The whole route was gay and colorful 
with flags and bunting. Most colorful, 
most picturesque of all, was the way 
Pershing, the members of his staff, of- 
ficers and men of lesser rank, all the 
long line of marchers, were pelted with 
flowers. At times Pershing rode over 
stretches of asphalt carpeted with laurel. 
At others roses and simpler flowers 
rained about him. Again some enthusi- 
ast, high above him, would toss a single 
blossom, perhaps to fall almost at his 
feet, perhaps to drop far behind him. 
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Even where the crowds were least 
‘dense, Pershing was kept at almost con- 
tinual salute by the tributes volleyed at 
him from both sides of the avenue. Both 
when he reached the stands and when he 
was below Fifty-ninth Street, from which 
points the crowds increased, it was im- 
possible for him to acknowledge a tithe 
of the applause. 


AT THE REVIEWING STAND 


From the stands built by the Mayor’s 
Committee of Welcome to Distinguished 
Guests, stretching for five blocks on 
either side of the main entrance to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, where the 
official reviewing stand was built, Persh- 
ing was hailed with the most impressive 
amount of noise. There sat many thou- 
sands of relatives of men in the Ist 
Division, eager to show their affection 
for the commander. 

In the official stand itself Secretary 
of War Newton D. Baker, General Pey- 
ton C. March, Chief of Staff of the 
Army; military and diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of allied nations, Governor 
Alfred E. Smith, Mayor John F. Hylan, 
and other well-known men beamed and 
saluted, and women smiled and waved 
and blew kisses as the General passed. 

Nowhere did the pageant catch the 
popular fancy more fully than it did 
before St. Patrick’s Cathedral, where the 
General dismounted to receive a bouquet 
of American Beauties from a Knights of 
Columbus war worker, a pretty girl whom 
he rewarded with a kiss while the crowd 
cheered. Then he crossed the avenue to 
shake hands and chat a moment with 
Cardinal Mercier of Belgium, who stood 
with local church dignitaries in a stand 
in front of the Cathedral. 

Perhaps the most solemn incident of 
the parade was the passage of its leading 
figure and the little cavaleade behind 
him through the Victory Arch, at Twen- 
ty-third Strect, at salute in memory 
of the dead. The General’s colors were 
dipped, and the band which followed not 
far behind passed through with muffled 
drums. 

Arrived at Washington Square, Gen- 
eral Pershing and his staff wheeled into 
Washington Square North, watched for 


a moment the passage of the picked es- 
cort regiment, and then, dismounting, 
hurried in automobiles to the Waldorf, 
where, for the most part unknown to 
the passing troops, they viewed, rather 
than reviewed, the parade. 

In the evening General Pershing and 
his staff were honor guests at a great 
dinner given to them by the City of New 
York, at which Rodman Wanamaker, 
Chairman of the Mayor’s Committee, 
presided. Speeches were made by Secre- 
tary Baker, Mayor Hylan, and the Gen- 
eral, who expressed keen appreciation of 
the city’s hospitality. 

Just before going to the dinner Gen- 
eral Pershing left his hotel and hurried 
to Central Park, where a great throng 
had assembled on the Mall to attend a 
concert in his honor given by the New 
York Symphony Orchestra. His welcome 
there equaled those which had character- 
ized his every appearance. : 


AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


On the eve of his departure for Phila- 
delphia and Washington, General Persh- 
ing addressed about 10,000 former serv- 
ice men and women, members of the 
American Legion, in Madison Square 
Garden. The message that he sought to 
impress upon the assembled Legion mem- 
bers was to cherish and foster the les- 
sons of patriotism that have been 
brought home to the American people in 
the last two years. A special tribute was 
paid by him to the part played by de- 
voted American women, including “the 
mothers and sisters, who,” he said, “ by 
their prayers and their love from this 
side gave us encouragement.” 

The General’s last day in the city was 
taken up by many visits, including a 
motor trip to Oyster Bay to greet the 
members of the Roosevelt family. 

General Pershing left New York on 
Sept. 11, at 8 o’clock in the morning. 
Notwithstanding the early hour, he was 
attended by great throngs of men, wom- 
en, and children all the way to the 
Pennsylvania Station. The din of good- 
byes was incessant until the train dis- 
appeared into the railway tunnel on its 
way to Philadelphia. 

On the following day General Pershing 
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and supremacy over alien people. To you 
it has been vouchsafed to lead the great- 
est expeditionary force of all time 
through perils at sea, perils of land, and 
perils of air, to the ultimate accom- 
plishment.of your country’s purpose and 


rode in an automobile over several miles 

of Philadelphia’s chief thoroughfares. 

Multitudes lined the streets and crowded 

the grand stands. At Independence Hall 

he reverently saluted the Liberty Bell 

and delivered an address, in which he your heart’s desire. You come rather in 
. meekness: and humility of spirit, saying 


said: to the great American people that as the 


: 
SE 


It fills me with deep emotion to be on 
this sacred spot. It seems, however, espe- 
cially fitting at the conclusion of the 
war, which was fought for the same 
principles declared by the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, * * * for 
here is the Cradle of Liberty, here is 
where we come to drink from its foun- 
tain, to imbibe anew the lessons of patri- 
otism. 


IN WASHINGTON 


Nazarene died to make men holy so their 
sons have died to make men free. You, 
their surviving commander, come back to 
us with no evidence of loot and conquest, 
but with the triumphs of the soul and 
spirit of liberty and law, to assure us 
that the cause in which they have died 
was a sacred cause. 

In the name of my countrymen and my 
President, I salute you. Hail the patriot, 
farewell to the conqueror, and yet again, 
hail. 


THE GENERAL’S REPLY 


The same day the General arrived in 
Washington. Thousands cheered his 
name, bugles saluted him, children tossed 
flowers beneath his feet, soldiers stood 
rigid at salute as he passed before them, 
and the Vice President of the United 
States thanked him in the name of the 
nation for the distinguished services he 
had rendered. Crowds thronged the sta- 
tion, cavalry horses pawed and curvetted 
in the station plaza, the red and white = : a eee rae ee 
guidons snapping in the wind-swept air. My friends,” he said, this = a 
Airplane motors roared and droned over- deed a welcome that fills me with — 
head. The familiar tall and well-knit tion impossible to express.” Turning 
figure descended from the last car, and directly to the Vice President, he said: 
was greeted warmly by Secretary Baker I thank you, Sir, for what you have 

said as representing the President, whose 
and General March. Escorted through anigieds endian th ti: tan tie & 
cheering crowds, he proceeded to the strength that gave me courage to do 
President’s Room, where Vice President in the best way all I thought my country fF 
Marshall stepped forward and in the Would have me do. | 
name of the President and the nation 


It was evident that General Pershing 
was deeply moved. His face was stern 
and set and he looked straight forward 
into the Vice President’s eyes while Mr. 
Marshall spoke. Once the muscles of his 
face twitched and he choked behind his 
firm lips. When he replied to the Vice 
President, he removed his cap, and held 
it upon his arm. 


Se ene earn 


ee 


I want to thank the American people. 


} 
t 
‘ ; j 
E 5 r And I want to praise especially the 
paid General Pershing this tribute: American women who have saa and ie 
You are not only welcome to the capi- prayed that we might return in victory f 
tal city of your own Republic, but you and to whom we owe more perhaps than | ; 
are welcome back to the land of your any one else. i 
nativity. Your Commander in Chief bids I want to thank the President, the he 
me in his behalf, and in behalf of the Congress, and the Secretary of War for l 
American people, to greet you. their splendid support. oe 
It is a glad duty to be inadequately per- Then the General and his staff walked 1 
formed, for human expression has not yet 
: 


to where the automobiles for the party 
were waiting. General Pershing was 
taken to the Shoreham Hotel in Vice 
President Marshall’s open touring car, a Ne 
contrast to the gleaming, new, olive drab 
army limousines into which his staff 
climbed. Led by motor cycle policemen, 
the cavalry clattered away, the Gen- 
eral’s car following and the staff com- 
ing behind. In the rear was a long train 


found the way to voice in language the 
deeper and finer sentiments of our 
natures. Perhaps you can gain some 
slight conception of the real joy with 
which we hail your homecoming when I 
tell you that you occupy the most unique 
position ever guaranteed to a man in 
arms in all the world’s history. 
Unnumbered and unremembered con- 
querors have returned from foreign lands 
bearing, chained to their chariot wheels, 
the writhing human evidence of conquest 
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of cars containing members of the Citi- 
zens’ Committee. Along the whole route, 
which led up Pennsylvania Avenue, up 
Fifteenth Street, and to the hotel, there 
were cheering crowds. 


LAST OF THE WAR PARADES 


A great parade, which was reviewed 
from the White House, and in which 
General Pershing shared honors with the 
1st Division and the composite regiment 
known as “ Pershing’s Own,” took place 
on Sept. 17. It was the last public ap- 
pearance of the American Expeditionary 
Force as a fighting organization. The 
procession traversed the same route over 
which the Grand Army under Grant and 
Sherman had passed in its final march 
before being mustered out fifty-four 
years before. The event of 1919, like 
that of 1865, was an inspiring sight and 
a landmark in American history. 

The procession moved from the Peace 
Monument, at the foot of Capitol Hill, 
up Pennsylvania Avenue to Fifteenth 
Street, and through two blocks of that 
main highway to where Pennsylvania 
Avenue begins again. At this point a 
great arch had been erected, an arch of 
triumph, and through this the troops 
marched into that portion of the avenue 
that passes the Treasury Department, 
the White House, and the great granite 
structures of the State, War, and Navy 
Departments. At Seventeenth Street, 
just beyond the White House, General 
Pershing left the line and walked to the 
White House stand, accompanied by the 
officers of his staff, to join the Vice 
President and the others of the review- 
ing party. 

Grouped around the General and the 
Vice President in the reviewing stand 
were public officials, diplomats, and sol- 
diers. On one side were Newton D. 
Baker, the Secretary of War; General 
Peyton C. March, Chief of the General 
Staff, and Rear Admiral Jones of the 
navy. On the other side were William 
Phillips, Acting Secretary of State; 
Carter Glass, Secretary of the Treasury; 
A. Mitchell Palmer, Attorney General, 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt, Acting Secre- 
tary of the Navy. Near them were M. 
Jusserand, the French Ambassador, and 





his wife, and diplomatic representatives 
of the allied nations. Groups of British 
and French officers in uniform were 
seated near. 

One section of the long stand, which 
covered most of the space between 
the two main entrances to the White 
House grounds, was filled with Senators 
and Representatives and members of 
their families, and a host of Gov- 
ernment officials and others of promi- 
nence. Behind General Pershing were 
the menibers of his staff and high rank- 
ing officers who had served with the 
American armies in Europe during the 
world conflict. 


THE THANKS OF CONGRESS 


General Pershing was formally re- 
ceived and thanked by Congress at a 
joint session on Sept. 18. It was the 
twenty-sixth time that Congress had be- 
stowed the thanks of the nation upon a 
soldier. 


When the General and his staff ap- 
peared in the House members of Con- 
gress and their guests on the floor and 
the filled galleries hailed him with long 
applause. There was handclapping and 
shrill cheering. The General and his 
staff marched to the well of the Chamber, 
and before he seated himself he turned 
and bowed to the audience. He appeared 
to be slightly nervous and his nervous- 
ness increased as the proceedings pro- 
gressed and the praise began to flow 
from the spokesmen of Senate and 
House. But he smiled frequently and 
laughed when the speakers injected a 
touch of humor into their remarks. 

Senator Cummins, as President pro 
tempore of the Senate, acting in the ab- 
sence of Vice President Marshall, told 
the General what the nation thought of 
him and the soldiers and the war. Then 
Speaker Gillett of the House added his 
appreciation. In doing so he brought 
a broad smile to the General’s face when 
he said that it was thought proper that 
a “few homely words should be said 
by the representatives of the people.” 
Then ex-Speaker Clark of Missouri for- 
mally told the Commander of the Ex- 
peditionary Forces of Congress’s action 
in extending its thanks, and presented 
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General Pershing to the assemblage as 
“ Exhibit A, showing forth to the world 
what sort of men Missouri grows when 
in her most prodigal of moods.” 


GENERAL PERSHING'S SPEECH 


In reply the General delivered the 
first set speech he had made since his 
arrival. After acknowledging with emo- 
tion the honors bestowed upon himself 
and the men who had fought under him, 


he continued: 


The might of America lay not only in 
her numbers and in her wealth, but also 
in the spirit of her people and their de- 
termination to succeed at whatever cost. 
While every man who went to France 
courageously did his part, behind him 
were millions of others eager to follow, 
all supported by a loyal people who de- 
prived themselves to sustain our armies 
and succor our allies. Whether billeted 
in French, Belgian, or Italian villages or 
in the camps of England, our young men 
have left behind them a standard of 
frankness, of integrity, of gentleness, and 
of helpfulness which will give the other 
nations of thee world a firmer belief in 
the sincerity of our motives. 

The benefits flowing from the experi- 
ence of our soldiers will be broadly felt. 
They have returned in the full vigor of 
manhood, strong -id clean. In the com- 
munity of effort men from all walks of 
life have learned to know and to appre- 
ciate each other. Through their patriot- 
ism, discipline, and association they have 
become virile, confident, and _ broad- 
minded. Rich in the consciousness of 
honorable public service, they will bring 
into the life of our country a deeper love 
for our institutions and a more intelligent 
devotion to the duties of citizenship. 

To you, gentlemen of the Congress, we 
owe the existence and maintenance of 
our armies in the field. With a clear 
conception of the magnitude of the strug- 
gle, you adopted the draft as the surest 
means of utilizing our man power. You 
promptly enacted wise laws to develop 
and apply our resources to the t-st ef- 
fect. You appropriated the fabulous 
sums required for militaty purposes. 
Many of your members visited the armies 
in the field and cheered us by their in- 
terest and sympathy. You made possible 
the organization and operation by which 
victory was achieved. 

Throughout the war the President re- 
posed in me his full confidence, and his 
unfailing support simplified my _ task. 
The Secretary of War made repeated 
visits to the front, and I am deeply 
grateful for his wise counsel. Under 
him the various staffs, bureaus, and de- 
partments, with all their personnel, are 





deserving of especial acknowledgment 
for the ability with which their prob- 
lems were met. The officers and sol- 
diers who served at home are entitled 
to their full share in the victory. There 
existed a unity of purpose between our 
Government in all its branches and the 
command of the troops in the field that 
materially hastened the end. 


TRIBUTE TO NAVY 


Our navy performed a brilliant part 
in transporting troops and supplies and 
in maintaining our sea communications. 
The army was convoyed overseas with 
the maximum of safety and comfort and 
with incredibly small loss. In this ardu- 
ous service the generous assistance of 
the seamen of Great Britain deserves 
our lasting appreciation. 

A special tribute is due to those 
benevolent men and women who min- 
istered to the needs of our soldiers at 
home and abroad. The welfare soci- 
eties maintained by a generous public 
gave us invaluable aid. In our hos- 
pitals the surgeons and nurses, both per- 
manent and temporary, served with a 
skill and fidelity that will ever be 
worthy of our grateful remembrance. 

Business and professional men aban- 
doned - their private interests and gave 
their service to the country. Devoted 
men, women, and even children, often 
in obscure positions, zealously labored 
to increase the output of ships, muni- 
tions, war material, and food supplies, 
while the press and the pulpit stimu- 
lated patriotic enthusiasm. 

Our admiration goes out to our war- 
worn allies, whose tenacity, after three 
years of conflict, made possible the ef- 
fectiveness of our effort. Through their 
loyal support and hearty co-operation a 
general spirit of comradeship sprang up 
among us, which should firmly unite the 
peoples as it did their armies. 

The cheerfulness and fortitude of our 
wounded were an inspiration and 2 
stimulus to their comrades. ‘Those who 
are disabled should become the affection- 
ate charge of our people, whose care 
they have so richly earned. Let us, in 
sympathy, remember the widows and the 
mothers who today mourn the loss of 
their husbands and sons. 

Our hearts are filled with reverence and 
love for our triumphant dead. Buried 
in hallowed ground which their courage 
redeemed, their graves are sacred shrines 
that the nation will not fail to honor. 
The glorious record made in the fight 
for our treasured ideals will be a precious 
heritage to posterity. It has welded to- 
gether our people and given them a deeper 
sense of nationality. The solidity of the 
republic and its institutions in the test of 
a world war should fill with pride every 
man and woman living under its flag. 
The great achievements, the high ideals, 
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the sacrifices of our army and our people 
belong to no party and to no creed. They 
are the republic’s legacy, to be sacredly 
guarded and carefully transmitted to 
future generations. 


After an informal reception in the 
Speaker’s office General Pershing went 
to the House press gallery, where he 
was received by the correspondents. 
After being told by Gus J. Karger, 
Chairman of the Standing Committee of 
Correspondents, that he was in the hands 
of his friends, he said: 

It is very gratifying to be in the hands 
of one’s friends and to know that one 
may speak out of the fullness of one’s 
heart. But having with a great deal of 
embarrassment and perturbation just said 
a few words to the joint session, I am 
sure you would not expect me to say any- 
thing further. 

I am, of course, very much touched by 
the honor that the American people, 
through their representatives, have be- 
stowed upon me, but I feel that I am 
only the instrument through which they 


have expressed their satisfaction of what 

our armies have done, and in no way is 

it to be accepted as personal. 

It is a great pleasure to meet the real 
representatives of all of the American 
people, and I am glad also to know that 
they are my friends. 

It was officially announced later in 
Washington that General Pershing would 
retain the title and duties of Commander 
in Chief, American Expeditionary Forces, 
for the time being,and that headquarters 
would be established for him in the old 
Land Office Building, famous as the cen- 
tre of the draft machinery during the 
war. All the records of the overseas 
forces were to be concentrated there, 
and General Pershing, with a small staff 
mace up of the officers associated with 
him in France, would be ready to an- 
swer any call of Congress for informa- 
tion. The possibility of a vacation had 
been waived by General Pershing him- 
self. : 


The Senate and the Peace Treaty 


Debate Over Amendments and Reservations—Reports of 
Foreign Relations Committee 
[Periop ENDED Sept. 20, 1919] 


Senate on the ratification of the 
German Peace Treaty, which had 
begun in an informal way on July 
14, reached its first definite phase on 
Sept. 10, when the Committee on Foreign 
Relations reported the treaty to the 
Senate with thirty-eight amendments 
and four reservations, recommended by 
a majority of the committee. The report 
was signed by nine Senators, including 
2ll the Republican members of the com- 
mitiee except Senator McCumber of 
North Dakota. On Sept. 11 the dissent- 
ing Democratic minority submitted its 
report, signed by six Demociatic Sena- 
tors. Senator Shields, a Democratic 
member of the committee, did not sign 
the minority report. 
Both reports were the outcome of two 
months of more or less bitter debate, 
with the lines of cleavage mainly be- 


Y's debate in the United States 


~ 


tween the Democratic Administration 
supporters and the Republican opposi- 
tion members, who were in the majority. 
During that preliminary period the 
treaty was the theme of almost daily 
speeches on one side or the other, 
speeches marked by increasing acrimony, 
and culminating in an address by Sena- 
tor Knox of Pennsylvania on Aug. 29, 
in which he counseled the utter rejection 
cof the Peace Treaty, declaring that it 
was “not a treaty, but a truce,” and 
would mean “ centuries of blood-letting.” 


THE MAJORITY REPORT 


The majority report of the Foreign 
Relations Committee was as follows: 


The treaty of peace with Germany Gas laid 
before the Senate by the President on July 
10, 191). Three days were consumed in print- 
ing the treaty, which was in two languages 
and filled 537 quarto pages. The treaty, 
therefore, was not in the possession of the 
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committee for action until July 14, 1919. The 
report upon the treaty was ordered by the 
committee on Sept. 4. Deducting Sundays 
and a holiday, the treaty las been before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations for forty- 
five days. The committee met on thirty- 
seven of those working days, sitting when- 
ever possible both in the rnorning and after- 
noon. The eight working days upon which 
the committee did not sit were lost owing to 
unavoidable delays in securing the presence 
of witnesses summoned hy the committee. 
In view of the fact that six months were con- 
sumed by the Peace Conference in making 
the treaty, in addition to a month of work 
by the various delegations before the assem- 
bling of the conference, the period of six 
weeks consumed by the committee in con- 
sidering it does not seem excessive. 

These facts are mentioned because there 
has been more or less clamor about delay in 
the committee. This demand for speed in the 
consideration of the most important subject 
which ever came before the Senate of the 
United States, involving as it does funda- 
mental changes in the character of our Gov- 
ernment and the future of our country for 
an unlimited period, was largely the work of 
the Administration and its newspaper organs 
and was so far wholly artificial. Artificial 
also was the demand for haste disseminated 
by certain great banking firms which had a 
direct pecuniary interest in securing an early 
opportunity to reap the harvest which they 
expected from the adjustment of the financial 
obligations of the countries which had been 
engaged in the war. 

The third element in the agitation for haste 
was furnished by the unthinking outcry of 
many excellent people who desired early 
action and who, for the most part, had never 
read the treaty or never got beyond the 
words ‘‘ League of Nations,’’ which they 
believed to mean the establishment of eternal 
peace. To yield helplessly to this clamor was 
impossible to those to whom was intrusted 
the performance of a solemn public duty. 


COMMITTEE HAMPERED 


The responsibility of the Senate in regard 
to this treaty is equal to that of the Bxecu- 
tive, who, although aided by a force of 1,300 
assistants, expert and otherwise, consumed 
six months in making it, and the Senate and 
its Committee on Foreign Relations cannot 
dispose of this momentous document with the 
light-hearted indifference desired by those 
who were pressing for hasty and thoughtless 
action upon it. The committee was also 
hampered by the impossibility of securing the 
full information to which it was entitled 
from those who had conducted the negotia- 
tions. The committee was compelled to get 
such imperfect information as it secured from 
press reports, by summoning before it some 
of the accessible experts who had helped to 
frame the complicated financial clauses, and 
certain outside witnesses. 
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As an illustration in a small way of the 
difficulties in securing information, it may 
be stated that no provision had been made 
to supply the Senate with the maps accom- 
panying the treaty, and it was necessary to 
send to Paris to procure them. The only 
documents of the many asked for by the 
committee which were furnished by the Ex- 
ecutive were the American plan for the 
League of Nations, submitted to the com- 
mission on the League covenant, and the 
composite draft made by experts of that 
commission. 

The treaties with Poland and with France, 
as well as the Rhine protocol, all integral 
parts of the treaty with Germany, were ob- 
tained by the Senate prior to their trans- 
mission by the President from the docu- 
ments laid before the House of Commons 
and the Chamber of Deputies early in July 
by the Prime Ministers of England and 
France. The records of the Peace Confer- 
ence and of the conferences of the repre- 
sentatives of the five great powers were 
asked for by the committee and refused by 
the Executive. The committee had before 
them the Secretary of State, who was one of 
the American delegates, and a signer of the 
treaty, and they also had the privilege of a 
meeting with the President at the White 
House, which they had themselves requested. 
The testimony of the Secretary of State and 
the conversation of the committee with the 
President, published in the record of the 
committee hearings, have been laid before 
the country by the press, and it is not 
necessary to say anything further in regard 
to them because the people themselves know 
how much information in regard to the 
treaty was received by the committee upon 
those two occasions. 


The character of the clamor for speedy 
action is well illustrated by the fact that it 
was directed solely against the Senate of the 
United States and its Committee on For- 
eign Relations. The treaty provides that it 
shall go into force when ratified by Ger- 
many and by three of the prineipal allied 
and associated powers, which are the United 
States, France, Great Britain, Italy, and 
Japan. Great Britain very naturally rati- 
fied at once, but no one of the other four has 
yet acted. Persons afflicted with inquiring 
minds have wondered not a little that the 
distressed mourners over delays in the Sen- 
ate have not also aimed their criticism at 
the like shortcomings on the part of France, 
Italy, and Japan, an act of even-handed jus- 
tice in fault-finding which they have hither- 
to failed to perform. 


TRADE WITH GERMANY 


Perhaps it is well also to note and to con- 
sider for a moment one of the reasons given 
for the demand for hasty action, which was 
to the effect that it was necessary to have 
prompt ratification in urder to rénew our 
trade with Germany, for even the ‘most 
ardent advocate of unconsidered action was 
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unable to urge that the channels of trade to 
the allied countries were not open. The 
emptiness of this particular plea for haste, 
now rather faded, is shown by the fact that 
we have been trading with Germany ever 
since the armistice. Between that event and 
the end of July we have exported to Ger- 
Meny goods valued at $11,270,624. In the 
month of Juae we exported more to Germany 
than we did to Spain. In July, by orders of 
the War Trade Board, the provisions of the 
Trading with the Enemy act were set aside 
by the authorization of licenses to trade, and 
exports to Germany for the month of July 
amounted to $2,436,742, while those to Aus- 
tria and Hungary were $1,016,518. 

It is an interesting fact that the exports 
in June to Germany, before the relaxation of 
the Trading with the Enemy act, were much 
larger than after that relaxation, brought 
about by allowing licenses, was ordered, an 
indication of the undoubted truth that our 
trade with foreign countries is not affected 
by the treaty, but is governed by the neces- 
garily reduced purchasing power of all coun- 
tries in Europe engaged in the war. As a 
matter of fact, therefore, we are trading 
with Germany, and it is a mere delusion to 
say that we cannot trade with Germany until 
the ratification of the treaty, because in 
order to do so we require a new treaty of 
amity and commerce and the re-establish- 
ment of our consular system in that coun- 
try. The United States, following the usual 
custom, was represented in Germany by 
Spain both in the consular and in the diplo- 
matic service, after the outbreak of the war, 
and we can transact all the business we may 
desire through the| good’ offices of Spanish 
Consuls until a new consular treaty with 
Germany has been made. 

Before leaving this subject it may not be 
amiss to remark that Mr. Lloyd George has 
recently made two important speeches ex- 
pressing grave apprehensions as to the social 
and political unrest and the economic troubles 
now prevalent in England. He seems to have 
failed to point out, however, that the ratifi- 
cation of the covenant of the League of Na- 
tions by Great Britain had relieved the situa- 
tion which he had described. He was appar- 
ently equally remiss in omitting to suggest 
that prompt action by the Senate of the 
United States in adopting the covenant of the 
League of Nations would immediately lower 
the price of beef. 


JUSTIFYING CHANGES IN TREATY 


In reporting the treaty for the Senate for 
action the committee propose certain amend- 
ments to the text of the treaty and certain 
reservations to be attached to the resolution 
of ratification and made a part of that reso- 
lution when it is offered. : 

In regard to the amendments generally it 
should be stated at the outset that nothing 
is more groundless tkan the sedulously culti- 
vated and constantly expressed fear that 
textual amendments would require a sum- 





moning of the Peace Conference, and there<- 
by cause great delay. There will be no 
necessity of summoning the Peace Confer- 
ence, because it is in session now in Paris 
with delegates fully representing all the sig- 
natory nations, as it has been for six 
months, and it seems likely to be in session 
for six months more. Textual amendments 
if made by the Senate can be considered in 
Paris at once, and the conference would be 
at least as usefully employed in that consid- 
eration as they now are in dividing and 
sharing Southeastern Europe and Asia 
Minor, in handing the Greeks of Thrace over 
to our enemy, Bulgaria, and in trying to 
force upon the United States the control of 
Armenia, Anatolia, and Constantinople 
through the medium of a large American 
army. 

Still more unimportant is the bugbear 
which has been put forward of the enormous 
difficulties which will be incurred in secur- 
ing the adhesion of. Germany. No great 
amount of time need be consumed in bring- 
ing German representatives to Paris. The 
journey is within the power of a moderate 
amount of human endurance, and it is also 
to be remembered that Germany is not a 
member of the League and need not be con- 
sulted in regard to the terms of the cov- 
enant. When Germany enters the League 
she will take it as she finds it. 


NATURE OF AMENDMENTS 


The first amendment offered by the com- 
mittee relates to the League. It is proposed 
so to amend the text as to secure for the 
United States a vote in the Assembly of the 
League equal to that of any other power. 
Great Britain now has under the name of 
the British Empire one vote in the Council 
of the League. She has four additional 
votes in the Assembly of the League for her 
self-governed dominions and colonies, which 
are most properly members of the League 
and signatories to the treaty. She also has 
the vote of India, which is neither a self- 
governing dominion nor a colony, but merely 
a part of the empire, and which apparently 
was simply put in as a signatory and mem- 
ber of the League by the Peace Conference 
because Great Britain desired it. 


Great Britain also will control the votes 
of the Kingdom of Hedjaz and of Persia. 
With these last’two of course we have noth- 
ing to do. But if Great Britain has six 
votes in the League Assembly no reason has 
occurred to the committee, and no argument 
had been made to show why the United 
States should not have an equal number. If 
other countries like the present arrangement, 
that is not our affair, but the committee 
failed to see why the United States should 
have but one vote in the Assembly of the 
League when the British Empire has six. 

Amendments 39 to 44, inclusive, transfer to 
China the German lease and rights as they 
exist in the Chinese province of Shantung, 
which are given by the treaty to Japan. The 
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majority of the committee were not willing 
to have their votes recorded at any stage in 
the proceedings in favor of the consummation 
of what they consider a great wrong. They 
cannot assent to taking the property of a 
faithful ally and handing it over to another 
ally in fulfillment of a bargain made by other 
powers in a secret treaty. It is a record 
which they are not willing to present to their 
fellow-citizens or leave behind for the con- 
templation of their children. 

Amendment No. 2 is simply to provide that 
where a member of the League has self- 
governing dominions and colonies which are 
all members of the League the exclusion of 
the disputants under the League rules shall 
cover the aggregate vote of the member of 
the League and its self-governing dominions 
and parts of the empire combined, if any 
one is involved in the controversy. 

The remaining amendments, with a single 
exception, may be treated as one, for the 
purpose of all alike is to relieve the United 
States from having representatives on the 
commissions established by the League which 
deal with questions in which the United 
States has and can have no interest, and in 
which the United States has evidently been 
inserted by design. The exception is Amend- 
ment No. 45, which provides that the United 
States shall have a member of the Repara- 
tions Commission, but that such Commis- 
sioner of the United States cannot, except in 
the case of shipping, where the interests of 
the United States are directly involved, deal 
with or vote upon any other questions before 
that commission except under instructions 
from the Government of the United States. 


RESERVATIONS 


The committee proposes four reservations 
to be made a part of the resolution of ratifi-| 
cation when it is offered. The committee 
reserves, of course, the right to offer other, 
reservations if it shall so determine. The, 
four reservations now presented are as fol- 
lows: . | 

‘“‘1. The United States reserves to itself th 
unconditional right to withdraw from the 
League of Nations upon the notice provided 
in Article I. of said treaty of peace wit 
Germany.’’ 

The provision in the League covenant fo 
withdrawal declares that any member may, 
withdraw provided it has fulfilled all its 
international obligations and all its obli- 
gations under the covenant. There has been 
much dispute as to who would decide if the 
question of the fulfillment of obligations was! 
raised, and it is very generally thought that! 
this question would be settled by the Council! 
of the League of Nations. The best that can 
be said about it is that the question of de- 
cision is clouded with doubt. On such a 
point as this there must be no doubt. The 
United States, which has never broken an 
‘international obligation, cannot permit all its 
existing treaties to be reviewed and its con- 
duct and honor questioned by other nations. 


The same may be said in regard to the ful- 
fillment of the obligations to the League. It 
must be made perfectly clear that the United 
States alone is to determine as to the fulfill- 
ment of its obligations, and its right of with- 
drawal must therefore be unconditional, as 
provided in the reservation, 

“2. The United States declines to assume, 
under the provisions of Article: X. or under 
any other article, any obligation to preserve 
the territorial integrity or political inde- 
pendence of any other country or to inter- 
fere in controversies between other nations, 
members of the League or not, or to employ 
the military or naval forces of the United 
States in such controversies, or to adopt 
economic measures for the protection of any 
other country, whether a member of the 
League or not, against external aggression, 
or for the purpose of coercing any other 
country, or for the purpose of intervention 
in the internal conflicts or other contro- 
versies which may arise in any other coun- 
try, and no mandate shall be accepted by 
the Untied States under Article XXII., Part 
2, of the treaty of peace with Germany, 
except by action of the Congress of the 
United States.’’ 

This reservation is intended to meet the 
most vital objection to the League covenant 
as it stauds. Under no circumstances must 
there be any legal or moral obligation upon 
the United States to enter into war or to 
send its army and navy abroad, or, without 


.the unfettered action of Congress, to impose 


economic boycotts on other countries. Under 
the Constitution of the United States the 
Congress alone has the power to declare war, 
and all bills to raise revenue or affecting the 
lrevenue in any way must originate in the 
House of Representatives, be passed by the 
Senate, and receive the signature of the 
President. These constitutional rights of 
Congress must not ke impaired by any agree- 
ments such as are presented in the treaty, 
nor can any opportunity of charging the 
United States with bad faith be permitted. 
No American soldiers or sailors must be sent 
to fight in other lands at the bidding of a 
League of Nations. American lives must noté 
be sacrificed, except by the will and coms 
mand of the American people acting through 
their constitutional representatives in Con- 
gress. 

This reservation also covers the subject of 
mandates. According to the provisions of 
the covenant of the League, the acceptance 
of a mandate by any member is voluntary, 
but as to who shall have authority to refuse 
or to accept a mandate for any country the 
covenant of the League is silent. The de- 
cision as to accepting a mandate must rest 
exclusively within the control of the Con- 
gress of the United States, as the reserva- 
tion provides, and must not be delegated, 
even by inference, to any personal agent or 
to any delegate or commissioner. 

‘8. The United States reserves to itself 
exclusively the right to decide what ques- 














































































tions are within its domestic jurisdiction 
and declares that all domestic and political 
questions relating to its affairs, including 
immigration, coastwise traffic, the tariff, 
commerce, and all other domestic questions, 
are solely within the jurisdiction of the 
United States and are not under this treaty 
submitted in any way either to arbitration 
or to the consideration of the Council or of 
the Assembly of the League of Nations or to 
the decision or recommendation of any other 
power.”’ 

The reservation speaks for itself. It is not 
necessary to follow out here all tortuous 
windings, which to those who have followed 
them through the labyrinth disclose the fact 
that the League under certain conditions will 
have power to pass upon and decide ques- 
tions of immigration and tariff, as well as 
the others mentioned in the reservation. It 
is believed by the committee that this reser- 
vation relieves the United States from any 
dangers or any obligations in this direction. 

The fourth and last reservation is as fol- 
lows: 

‘“‘4. The United States declines to submit 
for arbitration or inquiry by the Assembly or 
the Council of the League of Nations pro- 
vided for in said treaty of peace any ques- 
tions which in the judgment of the United 
States depend upon or relate to its long- 
established policy, commonly known as the 
Monroe Doctrine; said doctrine is to be in- 
terpreted by the United States alone, and is 
hereby declared to be wholly outside the 
jurisdiction of the said League of Nations 
and entirely unaffected by any provision 
contained in the said treaty of peace with 
Germany.’”’ 

The purpose of this reservation is clear. 
It is intended to preserve the Monroe Doc- 
ftrine from any interference or interpretation 
by foreign powers. As the Monroe Doctrine 
has protected the United States, so, it is be- 
lieved by the committee, will this reserva- 
tion protect the Monroe Doctrine from the 
destruction with which it is threatened by 
Article XXI. in the covenant of the League 
and leave it, where it has always been, with- 
in the sole and complete control of the 
United States. 


CALLS LEAGUE AN ,ALLIANCE 


This covenant of the League of Nations is 
an alliance and not a league, as is amply 
shown by the provisions of the treaty with 
Germany, which vests all essential power in 
five great nations. Those same nations, the 
principal allied and associated powers, also 
dominate the League through the Council. 

The committee believe that the League as 
it stands will breed wars instead of securing 
peace. They also believe that the covenant 
of the League demands sacrifices of Amer- 
ican independence and _ sovereignty which 
would in no way promote the world’s peace, 
but which are fraught with the _ gravest 
dangers to the future safety and well-being 
of the United States. The amendments and 
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reservations alike are governed by a single 
purpose, and tnat is to guard American rights 
and American sovereignty, the invasion of 
which would stimulate breaches of faith, 
encourage conflicts, and generate wars. The 
United States can serve the cause of peace 
best, as she has served it in the past, and do 
more to secure liberty and _ civilization 
throughout the world by proceeding along 
the paths she has always followed and by 
not permitting herself to be fettered by the 
dictates of other nations or immersed and 
entangled in all the broils and conflicts of 
Europe. 


We have heard ‘it frequently said that the 
United States ‘“‘ must’’ do this and do that 
in regard to this League of Nations and the 
terms of the German peace, There is no 
“‘“must’”’ about it. ‘‘ Must’ is not a word 
to be used by foreign nations or domestic 
officials to the American people or their 
representatives. Equally unfitting is the at- 
tempt to frighten the unthinking by suggest- 
ing that if the Senate adopts amendments or 
reservations the United States may be ex- 
cluded from the League. That is the one 
thing that certainly will not happen. The 
other nations know well that there is no 
threat of retaliation possible with the United 
States, because we have asked nothing for 
ourselves and have received nothing. We 
seek no guarantees, no territory, no com- 
mercial benefits or advantages. The other 
nations wiil take us on our own terms, for 
without us their League is a wreck, and all 
their gains from a victorious peace are im- 
periled. We exact nothing for ourselves, 
but we insist that we shall be the judges, 
and the only judges, as to the preservation 
of our rights, our sovereignty, our safety, 
and our independence. 


At this moment the United States is free 
from any entanglements or obligations which 
legally or in the name of honor would compel 
her to do anything contrary to the dictates 
of conscience or to the freedom and the in- 
terests of the American people. This is the 
hour when we can say precisely what we will 
do and exactly what we will not do, and no 
man can ever question our good faith if we 
speak now. When we are once caught in the 
meshes of a treaty of alliance or a League 
of Nations composed of twenty-six other 
powers our freedom of action is gone. To 
preserve American independence and Amer- 
ican sovereignty, and thereby best serve the 
welfare of mankind, the committee propose 
these amendments and reservations. 

(Signed :) 
HENRY CABOT LODGE, (Mass.) 
WILLIAM E. BORAH, (Idaho.) 
FRANK B. BRANDEGEE, (Conn.) 
ALBERT C. FALL, (N. M.) 
PHILANDER C. KNOX, (Penn.) 
WARREN G. HARDING, (Ohio.) 
HIRAM JOHNSON, (Cal.) 
HARRY S. NEW, (ind.) 
GEORGE H. MOSES, (Conn.) 












































































THE MINORITY REPORT 
The minority report, signed by six 
Democrats, as presented by Senator 
Hitchcock, ranking minority member of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, was 


as follows: 

The undersigned, members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, unite in urging the 
early ratification of the pending treaty of 
peace without amendments and _ without 
reservations. 

We deplore the long and unnecessary de- 
lay to which the treaty has been subjected, 
while locked up in the committee whose ma- 
jority decisions and recommendations were 
from the start a foregone conclusion. They 
could have been made in July as well as in 
September, and would have been the same, 

The industrial world is in ferment, the 
financial world in doubt, and commerce 
halts, while this great delay in the peace 
settlement has been caused by the majority 
of a committee known to be out of harmony 
with the majority of the Senate and the 
majority of the people. This is government 
by obstruction as well as by a minority. 

Our export trade already shows the un- 
deniable effects of delay and doubt in treaty 
ratification and peace settlement. For the 
first seven months following the armistice 
our exports averaged almost seven hundred 
millions per month, but in July they fell to 
five hundred and seventy millions of dol- 
lars. Europe undoubtedly wants our prod- 
ucts, but can only take them in full quan- 
tity if our financial institutions provide the 
credit to bridge over the period necessary 
to restore European industry to productive- 
ness. This private credit can not and will not 
be furnished as long as the peace settlement 
is in doubt. A public credit has heretofore 
carried this great *-lance of trade. Since 
the armistice was signed our Government 
has advanced to European Governments 
nearly two and one-half billion dollars, 
which was almost enough to cover the bal- 


ance of trade during the eight months’ pe- 
riod. 

Our Government, however, has about 
reached the end of its authority given by 


Congress and will advance but little more. 
From now on, if we are to keep up our com- 
merce with Europe, private enterprise must 
furnish the credit to cover the trade balance 
till European industries get started and are 
able to pay us with their goods. Peace 
settlement delays and doubts paralyze this 
revival. If uncertainty continues, depres- 
sicn is inevitable. 

The claim by the majority of this commit- 
mittee that we have exported over eleven 
million dollars’ worth of goods to Germany 
since the armistice and without. a peace set- 
tlement is no doubt true. To other countries 
during the same period we exported over 
five thousand million dollars’ worth. What 
was exported to Germany, as stated by the 
majority report, was practically nothing. It 
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is only 14 cents’ worth of American products 
for each person in Germany in seven months, 
or 2 cents per person per month, yet the ma- 
jority report boasts of it as evidence of trade 
revival in spite of treaty delay. 

The same statesmen gravely assure us that 
the figures prove that it is a mere delusion 
to say we cannot trade with Germany till a 
peace settlement is made. Two cents per 
month per capita is hardly trading with Ger- 
many. 


AGAINST ALL AMENDMENTS 


Referring to the action of the majority of 
the committee, we unite in opposing and con- 
demning the recommendations both as to 
textual amendments and as to proposed res- 
ervations. As far as the proposed textual 
amendments are concerned we see no reason 
to discuss their character at length. In our 
opinion they have no merit, but whether they 
be good, bad, or indifferent, their adoption 
by the Senate can have no possible effect 
except to defeat the participation of the 
United States in the treaty. None of them 
could by any possibility be accepted, even by 
the great nations associated with the United 
States in the war, and none of them could 
by any possibility be dictated to Germany. 
To adopt any one of them, therefore, is 
equivalent to rejecting the treaty. 

The suggestion of the majority report that 
the Peace Conference is still in session in 
Paris and could consider any textual amend- 
ments to the treaty made by the Senate, and 
that German representatives could be brought 
to Paris for that purpose, indicates a total 
misconception of the situation. The Peace 
Conference has acted finally upon the treaty. 
Great Britain has ratified; France is about 
to do so, and with the action of one other 
power it will in all human probability be in 
actual operation even before the Senate of 
the United States reaches a decision. 

Moreover, the Peace Conference possesses 
no further power to ‘ bring German repre- 
sentatives to Paris.’’ The power of com- 
pulsion has been exhausted. Germany was 
told where to sign and when to sign and 
when to ratify, and Germany has closed the 
chapter by signing and by ratifying. Ger- 
many cannot be compelled to do anything 
more or different with regard to this treaty 
by being confronted with an amended treaty, 
whether once a month, day, or week. There 
must be a finality to ultimata in a treaty by 
compulsion. If an amended treaty is not 
signed by Germany, then it is in none of its 
parts binding on her. 


WHAT WE WOULD SACRIFICE 


To adopt an amendment or to reject the 
treaty means that the United States will 
sacrifice all the concessions secured from 
Germany by a dictated peace. While these 
concessions are not as large as those which 
other nations associated with us secure in 
reparations, they are nevertheless of tre- 
mendous importance and could only be 
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secured under a dictated peace. Among the 


concessions which the United States. would | 


sacrifice by the adoption of any amendment 
or the rejection of the treaty may be in- 
cluded the following: 


First—Germany’s acknowledgment of 
responsibility for the war and her prom- 
ise to make restitution for damages re- 
sulting from it. 

Second—Germany’s promise to us in the 
treaty that she will not impose higher or 
other customs duties or charges on our 
goods than those charged to the most- 
favored nation and will not prohibit or 
restrict or discriminate against imports 
directly or indirectly from our country. 

Third—Germany’s promise to us in the 
treaty that she will make no discrimina- 
tion in German ports on shipping bearing 
our flag, and that our shipping in Ger- 
man ports will be given as favorable 
treatment as German ships receive. 

Fourth—That for six months after the 
treaty goes into effect no customs duty 
will be levied against imports from the 
United States except the lowest duties 
that were in force for the first six months 
of 1914. 

Fifth—Germany’s agreement with us 
that the United States shall have the 
privilege of reviving such of the treaties 
with Germany as were in existence prior 
to the war as we may alone desire. 

Sixth—Germany’s promise to us to re- 
store the property of our citizens seized 
in Germany or to compensate the owners. 

Seventh—Germany’s very important 
validating all acts by the United States 
and by the Alien Property Custodian by 
which we seized and proceeded to liqui- 
date $800,000,000 worth of property in the 
United States belonging to German citi- 
zens. 

Eighth—Germany’s agreement that the 
proceeds of the sale of these properties 
may be used to compensate our citizens 
in Germany if Germany fails to do so, or 
to pay debts which Germany or Germans 
owe to American citizens, or to pay 
American pre-war claims against Ger- 
many for property destroyed and lives 
taken similar to the losses because of the 
destruction of the Lusitania. 

Ninth—Germany’s agreement that she 
will compensate her own citizens for 
property, patents, and other things be- 
longing to them in the United States 
seized during the war by our Govern- 
ment. 

Tenth—Germany’s agreement that no 
claim can be made against the United 
States in respect to the use or sale dur- 
ing the war by our Government, or by 
persons acting for our Government, of 
any rights in industrial, literary, or 
artistic property, including patents. 

Bleventh—Germar’ 3 agreement that 
the United State: shall retain over 
500,000 tons of German shipping, seized 


in American ports, which must more 
than compensate us for shipping lost 
during the war. 

Twelfth—We would lose our member- 
ship on the Reparations Commission, 
which will be the most powerful interna- 
tional body ever created and which will 
have enormous control over the trade 
and commerce of Germany with the rest 
of the world for years to come. It not 
only supervises the use of German eco- 
nomic resources and the payment of 
reparations, but it can restrict or expand 
Germany’s imports and distribute much 
of her desirable exports, including dyes. 
In no way can the United States assure 
itself against discrimination in German 
imports and financial policies, unless we 
have a member upon this great Repara- 
tions Commission. 


AMENDMENT SAME AS REJECTION 


These are some, but by no means all, of the 
valuable concessions which the United States 
would inevitably sacrifice by failing to ratify 
the treaty. This failure would be just as 
complete if we adopt an amendment to it as 
if we rejected the treaty absolutely. In either 
event, we would find ourselves at the end of 
the war, it is true, but without any peace or 
terms of peace with Germany. We would 
have abandoned our disgusted associates and 
we would be reduced to the necessity of seek- 
ing a negotiated peace with an angry Ger- 
many on such terms as she would be willing 
fto accord. 

We are, therefore, without any qualifica- 

tions against amendments. 

We are aware that the claim has been set 
up that one of the proposed amendments, 
which relates only to the League of Nations, 
does not require the assent of Germany. This 
is based on the fact that Germany is not yet 
B member of the League of Nations and may 
mot be for several years. 

The answer is, however, that the League 


‘covenant is a part of the treaty, and the 


League, which is mentioned in many places 
‘in the treaty, has much to do with German 
affairs, even though Germany is not a mem- 
ber. Germany, in agreeing to the treaty, has 
assented to the provisions of the covenant, 
and one of the provisions is that it can only 
be amended by the action of the League, 
which has not yet started, ratified by all the 
members of the Council, which has not yet 
organized, as well as by a majority of the 
members of the Assembly. It is obvious, 
therefore, if it is to be amended in any other 
way, Germany’s assent will be just as neces- 
sary as to any other article of the treaty. 


RESERVATIONS 


The reservations proposed by the majority 
of this committee are of such a character as 
at once betray their authorship. They are the 
work of Senators organized for the purpose 
of destroying the Leagwve and, if possible, de- 
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feating this treaty. Their phraseology is 
such as makes this purpose plain. They are 
in no sense interpretative reservations, to be 
used to make clear language in ‘the treaty 
that might be considered doubtful, but they 
are so framed as to receive the support of 
Senators who desire the defeat of the treaty. 

While masquerading in the guise of reser- 
vations, they are in fact alterations of the 
treaty. They have all the vices of amend- 
ments and the additional vice of pretending 
to be what they are not. Presented as parts 
of the resolution to ratify the treaty, they 
would in fact, if adopted, result in its defeat. 
All of them apply to the League of Nations 
section of the treaty. Those who oppose the 
League of Nations realize that it is invincible 
on a square fight and they hope to destroy it 
by this indirection. 

The League of Nations has stood the test 
of worldwide criticism and unlimited attack. 
It stands today as the only hope for world 
peace. After all the assaults of many months 
its purposes and prov_cions stand out clearly 
defined, unaffected by criticism, and unyield- 
ing to attack. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The League of Nations proposes to or- 
ganize the nations of the world for peace, 
whereas they have always heretofore been 
organized for war. It proposes to establish 


the rule of international justice in place of © 


force. - 

It proposes to make a war of conquest im- 
possible by uniting all nations against the 
offender. 

It is the first international arrangement 
ever made by which small and weak nations 
are given the organized strength of the 
world for protection. 

It is a covenant between many nations by 
which each agrees not to do certain things 
which in the past have produced wars and 
to do many things which have been found 
to preserve the peace. 

It is a working plan for the gradual re- 
duction of armament by all members simul- 
taneously in proper proportion and by agree- 
ment. 

It sets up arbitration as a friendly method 
of adjusting disputes and inquiry when ar- 
bitration is not agreed to. In both cases it 
provides a cooling-off period of nine months, 
during which the differences may be ad- 
justed. 

It preserves the territorial integrity and 
political independence of each member and 
leaves to each the exercise of its sovereign 
rights as a nation. 

It will save the world from wars and 
preparations for wars. It will reduce armies 
and navies and taxes. 

It will help to remove the discontent with 
Government in all countries, by making 
Government beneficent and devoting its 
revenues to constructive rather than to de- 
structive purposes. 

It is the only plan proposed to redeem the 





world from wars, pestilence, and famine, the 
only one by which a stricken world can be 
redeemed from the disasters of the late war 
and the dangers of impending international 
chaos. 

Those who dally and delay as they seek 
with miscroscopes to find some petty flaw in 
its structure have nothing themselves to pro- 
pose. They have appealed to every prejudice 
and resorted to every desperate method of 
attack to destroy this great international 
effort to establish peace, but they suggest 
nothing in its place. 

They denounce the public demand for ener- 
getic action as ‘‘clamor.’’ They rail at the 
President, who with the representatives of 
many other nations has devoted months of 
hard work to a great constructive effort to 
settle the terms and reorganize the world for 
peace. Finally, unable to stem the tide of 
public demand for the League of Nations, 
they resort to so-called reservations in the 
hope that they can destroy by indirection 
what they have found unassailable by direct 
attack. 

We renew our recommendation that the 
work of the Peace Conference be confirmed, 
the will of the people fulfilled, and the peace 
of the world advanced by the ratification of 
this treaty—‘‘ the best hope of the world ’’— 
even if, like all human instrumentalities, it 
be not divinely perfect in every detail. 


GILBERT H. HITCHCOCK, (Neb.) 
JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS, (Miss.) 
CLAUDE A. SWANSON, (Va.) 
ATLEE POMERENE, (Ohio.) 
MARCUS A. SMITH, (Ariz.) 

KEY PITTMAN, (Nev.) 


SENATOR McCUMBER’S ATTACK ON 
LODGE REPORT 


Senator Porter J. McCumber of North 
Dakota, a Republican member of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations, on 
Sept. 15 presented a minority report, of 
which he himself was sole signatory, and 
which embodied a scathing indictment of the 
majority report. At the outset of his pro- 
test Senator McCumber complained that the 
majority of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions had deviated from the rule of con- 
fining a report to the objects of a measure 
and the reasons for proposed amendments. 
He continued: 


Not one word is said, not a single al- 
lusion made, concerning either the great 
purposes of the League of Nations or the 
methods by which these purposes are to 
be accomplished. Irony and sarcasm 
have been substituted for argument, and 
positions taken by the press or indi- 
viduals outside the Senate seem to com- 
mand more attention than the treaty 
itecit, * * * 

The instrument is not as_ complete 
and as binding as the Constitution of 2 
State or nation. It still leaves to each 
nation the right of withdrawal, and 
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depends to a great extent upon the moral 
sentiment of each nation to comply with 
its own obligation or the enforcement 
of such obligation upon a recalcitrant 
member. It is a mighty step in the right 
direction. Every sentiment of justice and 
morality is on its side. Some of its pro- 
visions are yet crude and uncertain of 
application, but the whole purpose is most 
noble and worthy, and, as in our Amer- 
ican Constitution, we were compelled, 
in order to form a more perfect union, 
to depend upon the right of amendment, 
so in this great world Constitution ex- 
perience will undoubtedly necessitate 
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many changes in order to make a more 
perfect instrument that will work for the 
benefit of humanity. All of these noble 
and lofty purposes have been ignored in 
the majority report or treated with sar- 
castic disdain or jingoistic contempt. To 
my mind such an attitude is most selfish, 
immoral, and dishonorable. 


The final debate on the treaty amend- 
ments was scheduled to begin Sept. 23, 
and the Senators who had been trailing 
President Wilson were recalled to Wash- 
ington for the struggle. 


President Wilson’s Speaking Tour 


His Fight for Ratification of the Treaty Carried From Coast 
to Coast in More Than Thirty Addresses 


ington on the evening of Sept. 3, 

1919, to begin a nation-wide speak- 

ing tour in behalf of the Peace 
Treaty and the League of Nations. In 
the next twenty-seven days he delivered 
more than thirty speeches along a pre- 
arranged itinerary that included a week 
on the Pacific Coast. His journey was an 
appeal to the people on existing issues. 
With the exception of Illinois, the home 
of two Senate opponents of full ratifi- 
cation, the President carried the con- 
test into the native States of virtually 
all the members of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee in the West who 
were contending for reservations and 
amendments. 

Accompanying him were Mrs. Wilson, 
Rear Admiral Cary T. Grayson, his 
physician; Joseph P. Tumulty, his pri- 
vate secretary; Thomas W. Brahany, 
chief clerk at the White House; Charles 
L. Swem, the President’s personal ste- 
nographer; a staff of Secret Service 
men, twenty newspaper men, and pho- 
tographers. The Presidential party 
traveled by special train. 

A number of United States Senators, 
among them Messrs. Johnson, Borah, 
Reed, and McCormick, followed a few 
days behind the President in the Middle 
West and delivered speeches in opposi- 
tion to the terms of the treaty and in 


Pizzino WILSON left Wash- 


support of amendments to the covenant 
of the League of Nations. They also 
were greeted by large audiences and 
were bitter in their criticisms of the 
President. 

Mr. Wilson’s first speech was deliv- 
ered at Columbus, Ohio, on Sept. 4. He 
began by calling his tour a report to 
the people regarding his stewardship in 
connection with the Peace Conference at 
Paris. He told his audience that the 
whole world was waiting for the United 
States to ratify the treaty, and that the 
League of Nations alone could prevent 
the recurrence of such a catastrophe as 
that which had overwhelmed the world. 
In the evening of the same day he ad- 
dressed a large audience at Indianapolis 
in defense of Article X., the storm centre 
of the League covenant. 

From Indianapolis his itinerary took 
the President to St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Des Moines, Omaha, Sioux Falls, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Bismarck, Billings, 
Helena, Coeur d’Alene, Spokane, Ta- 
coma, Seattle, San Francisco, San 
Diego, Los Angeles. On the return jour- 
ney he went first to Reno, Nev., thence 
to Salt Lake City, Cheyenne, Denver, 
Pueblo, Wichita, Oklahoma City, Little 
Rock, Memphis, and Louisville, where 
the speaking ended. The return to 
Washington was scheduled for Sept. 30. 
At every city the President was 
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greeted by immense throngs. He found 
sentiment somewhat divided in his first 
audiences, but his eloquence everywhere 
produced great enthusiasm. He vigor- 
ously advocated the ratification of the 
treaty. without any amendments or 
reservations, criticising in strong terms 
the Senators who were opposing unre- 
served ratification. His argument at 
all times was that the interests of the 
United States were amply safeguarded 
by the treaty, and that the opposition 
was due to partisan bias or personal 
rancor, or else to lack of knowledge. 


DEFENSE OF ARTICLE X. 


Regarding Article X. of the League 
covenant, one of the most bitterly con- 
tested points, the President said in his 
Indianapolis speech: 


Article X. speaks the conscience of the 
world. Article X. is the article which 
goes to the heart of this whole bad busi- 
ness, for that article says that the mem- 
bers of this League (and that is intended 
to be all the great nations of the world) 
engage to resist and to preserve against 
all external aggression the territorial in- 
tegrity and political independence of the 
nations concerned. That promise is neces- 
sary in order to prevent this sort of war 
recurring, and we are absolutely discred- 
ited if we fought this war and then 
neglect the essential safeguard against it. 

You have heard it said, my fellow- 
citizens, that we are robbed of some de- 
gree of our sovereign independence of 
choice by articles of that sort. Every 
man who makes a choice to respect the 
rights of his neighbors deprives himself 
of absolute sovereignty, but he does it 
by promising never to do wrong, and I 
cannot, for one, see anything that robs 
me of any inherent right that I ought 
to retain when I promise that I will do 
right. 

We engage, in the first sentence of 
Article X., to respect and preserve from 
external aggression the territorial integ- 
rity and the existing political independ- 
ence, not only of the other member 
States, but of all States, and if any 
member of the League of Nations dis- 
regards that promise, then what happens? 
The Council of the League advises what 
should be dcne to enforce the respect 
for that covenant on the part of the na- 
tion attempting to violate it. And there 
is no compulsion upon us to take that 
advice—except the compulsion of our good 
conscience and judgment. 

So that it is perfectly evident that 
if, in the judgment of the people of 
the United States, the Council adjudged 


wrong, and that this was not an occasion 
for the use of force, there would be 
no necessity on the part of the Congress 
of the United States to vote the use 
of force. But there could be no advice 
of the Council on any such subject with- 
out unanimous vote, and the unanimous 
vote would include our own. And if we 
accepted the advice we would be accept- 
ing our own advice. For I need not tell 
you that the representatives of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States would not 
vote without instructions from their Gov- 
ernment at home, and that what we 
united in advising we could be certain 
that our people would desire to do. 


There is in that covenant not one note 
of surrender of the independent judg- 
ment of the Government of the United 
States, but an expression of it, because 
that independent judgment would have 
to join with the judgment of the rest. 


vA THE SHANTUNG ISSUE 


“Tn a speech at the Chamber of Com- 
merce luncheon in St. Louis, Sept. 5, the 
President gave this explanation of the 
Shantung settlement: 


Great Britain and others, as everybody 
knows, in order to make it more certain 
that Japan would come into the war and 
so assist to clear the Pacific of. the. Ger- 
man fleets, had promised that any rights 
that Germany had in China should, in 
the case of the victory of the Allies, pass 
to Japan. There was no qualification in 
the promise. She was to get exactly what 
Germany had. And so the only thing 
that was possible was to induce Japan 
to promise—and I want to say in all fair- 
ness, for it wouldn’t be fair if I didn’t 
say it, that Japan did very handsomely 
make the promises which were requested 
of her—that she would retain_in Shan- 
tung none of the sovereign rights which 
Germany had enjoyed there, but would 
return the sovereignty without qualifi- 
cation to China and retain in Shantung 
Province only what other nationalities 
had elsewhere—economic rights with re- 
gard to development and administration 
of the railroad and of certain mines 
which had become attached to the rail- 
way. 

That is her promise. And, personally, 
I haven’t the slightest doubt that she will 
fulfill that promise. She cannot fulfill 
it right now because the thing doesn’t 
come into operation until three months 
after the treaty is ratified, so that we 
must not be too impatient about it. But 
she will fulfill those promises. 


And suppose that we said we wouldn’t 
assent. England and others must as- 
sent, and if we are going to get Shan- 
tung Province back for China and those 
gentlemen don’t want to engage in for- 








eign wars, how are they going to get it 
back? 

Their idea of not getting into trouble 
seems to be to stand for the greatest pos- 
sible number of unworkable propositions. 
All very well to talk about standing by 
China. But how are you standing by 
China when you withdraw from the only 
arrangements by which China can be ase 
sisted? 

If you are China’s friend, don’t go into 
the council where you can act as China’s 
friend. If you are China’s friend, then 
put her in a position where these conces- 
sions, which have been made, need not 
be carried out. If you are China’s friend, 
scuttle and run. That is not the kind of 
American I am. 


STEP TOWARD DISARMAMENT 


Before a great crowd that packed the 
Coliseum in St. Louis that evening Mr. 
Wilson pointed out that if we did not 
join the League of Nations we would 
have to play a “lone hand,” which would 
mean that we must maintain a great 
standing army. At Kansas City the 
next day, in addressing 15,000 persons 
in the Convention Hall, he further elab- 
orated this thought as follows: 


We wanted disarmament and this docu- 
ment provides in the only possible way 
for disarmament by common agreement. 
Observe that just now every great fight- 
ing nation in the world is a member of 
this partnership except Germany, and in- 
asmuch as Germany has accepted a limi- 
tation of her army to 100,000 men, I don’t 
think for the time being she may be re- 
garded as a great fighting nation. 

And you know, my fellow-citizens, that 
armaments mean great standing armies 
and great stores of war material. They 
do not mean burdensome taxation mere- 
ly, they do not mean merely compulsory 
military service, which saps the economic 
strength of the nation, but they mean the 
building up of a military class. 


At Billings, Mon., he developed this 
idea further: 


To play a lone hand now means that 
we must always be ready to play by our- 
selves. It means that we must always be 
armed, that we must always be ready to 
mobilize the man strength and the man- 
ufacturing resources of the country. That 
means that we must-—eontinue to live 
under not diminishing but increasing 
taxes and be strong enough to beat any 
nation in the world, and absolutely con- 
trary to the high ideals of American his- 
tory. If you are going to play a lone 
hand, the hand that you play must be 
upon the handle of the sword. 

The lone hand must have a weapon in 
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it, and the weapon must be the young 
men of the country, trained to arma, 
and the business of the country must be 
prepared for making armament and arms 
for the men. And do you suppose, my 
fellow-citizens, that any nation is willing 
to stand for that? 


OVATION AT SEATTLE 


On reaching the Pacific Coast Presi- 
dent Wilson was received with the most 
tumultuous demonstrations he had yet 
encountered. In the stadium at Tacoma 
he was greeted in the forencon of Sept. 
13 by a vast throng of 30,000 persons, 
and in the afternoon, at Seattle, he re- 
viewed the new Pacific Fleet on the 
waterfront, and then delivered two 
speeches in the evening. The popular 
demonstration in the streets of Seattle 
was one of the most remarkable ever 
seen in this country. As the President’s 
automobile passed on its way, those who 
looked back could see the crowd over- 
flowing the police lines and following in 
mass formation that filled the streets 
and stopped all traffic. At times the 
police, with clubs, were able to check the 
onrush for a few minutes, but as soon 
as the police gave way the crowd moved 
on in the direction of the President’s car, 
a sea of faces that hid all else from view. 


The outpouring of radicals was not the 
only thing that made the street demon- 
stration different from those witnessed 
further east. There was a feeling in 
the air difficult to describe—the feeling 
of a great throng realizing its power. 
It seemed as if the people were bent upon 
sweeping on to something they wished to 
accomplish, rather than out on holiday 
to cheer and applaud. While the people 
were willing to see the League of Na- 
tions get a trial and desired to see the 
Peace Treaty signed and out of the way, 
that was not the dominant note. It was 
a popular demonstration given to a man 
whom the people accepted as a2 leader; a 
man with whom they might differ on 
many points, but in whom many of their 
hopes rested. 


ADDRESS AT PORTLAND 


The crowds that greeted the President 
at Portland on Sept. 15 were almost 
equally large, and after moving among 
them all day he delivered an address in 
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the evening in which he referred in these 
words to the opponents of the League of 
Nations: 

Let gentlemen beware how they disap- 
point the world; let gentlemen beware 
how they betray the immemorial princi- 
vles of the United States; ‘let men not 
make the mistake of claiming a position 
of privilege for the United States which 
gives it all the advantages of the League 
of Nations and none of the risks and 
responsibilities. 

A woman came to the train the other 
day and seized my hand and was about 
to say something, but turned away in a 
flood of tears, and I asked a standerby 
what was the matter, and he said: 
‘* Why, Sir, she lost two sons.’’ She had 
nothing in her heart except the hope that 
I could save other sons, though she had 
given hers gladly. And, God help me, I 
will save other sons. 

Through evil report and good report, 
through _ resistance, misrepresentation, 
and every other vile thing, I shall fight 
my way to that goal. I call upon the 
men to whom I have referred, the honest, 
patriotic, intelligent men who have been 
too particularly concerned in criticising 
the details of that treaty to forget the 
details ; to remember the great enterprise; 
to stand with me to fulfill the hopes and 
traditions of the United States. 

There is only one conquering force in 
the world,’ there is only one thing you 
can’t kill, and that is the spirit of the 
freemen. 

And now, let us, every one of us, bind 
ourselves in a solemn league and cov- 
enant of our own that we will redeem 
this expectation of the world, that we 
will not allow any man to stand in the 
way of it, that the world hereafter shall 
believe in us and not curse us; that the 
world hereafter will follow us and not 
turn aside from us; and that in leading 
we will not lead along the paths of pri- 
vate advantage, we will not lead along 
the paths of national ambition, but we 
will be proud and happy to lead along the 
paths of right, so that men shall always 
say that American soldiers saved Europe 
and American citizens saved the world. 


TWO DAYS IN SAN FRANCISCO 


President Wilson spent Sept. 17 and 
18 in San Francisco, carrying the fight 
for the treaty into the heart of Senator 
Johnson’s State. Regarding Ireland, Mr. 
Wilson declared that the League of Na- 
tions not only did not put the United 
States in a position where it would have 
to aid England in the event that Ireland 
sought to obtain its freedom, but went 
further by providing a court of the 
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world. before which Ireland or any na- 
tion which felt that Ireland was wronged 
could seek the verdict of public opinion. 
In like manner he contended that 
China’s best hope of full sovereignty 
over her own soil was offered by the 
League. 

In the Municipal Stadium at San Diego 
on Sept. 19 President Wilson stood be- 
fore an audience estimated at 40,000 to 
50,000, the largest he had yet faced, and 
talked from a glass cage with electrical 
devices to help carry his words to all 
parts of the great amphitheatre. Taking 
for his text a statement by Theodore 
Roosevelt, written in 1914, in favor of 
just such a League of Nations as has now 
been embodied in the Peace Treaty, Mr. 
Wilson told his audience that the treaty 
fulfilled Republican ideals. He found 


sentiment in Southern California strong- 
ly in favor of the League of Nations. 


“THE SIX VOTES MYTH” 


At Los Angeles on Sept. 21 the Presi- 
dent increased this impression by an ad- 
dress in which he gave the following ex- 
planation of the process of voting in the 
League of Nations: 


Another thing that is giving some of 
our fellow-country-men pangs of some 
sort, pangs of jealousy, perhaps, is that, 
as they put it, Great Britain has six votes 
in the League and we have only one. 
Well, our one vote, it happens, counts 
just as heavily as if every one of our 
States were represented and we had forty- 
eight votes, because it happens, though 
these gentlemen have overlooked it, that 
the Assembly is not an independent voting 
body. Great Britain has only one repre- 
sentative and one vote in the council of 
the League of Nations, which originates 
all action, and its six votes are in the 
Assembly, which is a debating and hot an 
executive body, and in every matter on 
which the Assembly can vote along with 
the council it is necessary that all the 
nations represented on the council should 
concur in the affirmative vote to make it 
valid; so that in every vote, no matter 
how many vote for it in the Assembly, 
in order for it to become valid it igs 
necessary that the United States should 
vote aye. 

Now, inasmuch as the Assembly is a 
debating body, that is the place where 
this exposure that I have talked about 
to the open air is to occur; it would not 
be wise for anybody to go into the As-« 
sembly for purposes that will not bear 
exposure, because that is the great coole 
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ing process of the world, that is the 
great place where gases are to be burned 
off. I ask you, in debating the affairs of 
mankind, would it have been fair to give 
Panama a vote, as she will have, Cuba 
a vote, both of them very much under 
the influence of the United States, and 
not give a vote to the Dominion of 
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Canada, to that great eneregtic republic 
in South Africa, to that place from which 
so many liberal ideas and liberal actions 
have come, that stout little Common- 
wealth of Australia? 


From Los Angeles the President 
started on his homeward journey. 


Ceremony at St. Germain That Ended the War With Austria, 
Sept. 10, 1919—The Final Negotiations 


HE treaty of peace with Austria, 
destined to be known in history 
as the treaty of St. Germain, 
was signed in the Paris suburb 
of St. Germain-en-Laye, Sept. 10, 1919, 
after four months of negotiation and 
interchange of notes. Dr. Karl Renner, 
Austrian Chancellor, who had conducted 
the negotiations throughout, signed the 
treaty after having done all in his power 
to modify the original terms laid down 
by the Allies. 

The Austrian counterproposals had 
been submitted to the allied mis- 
sion on Aug. 6, and the Supreme Coun- 
cil at Paris, after a brief vacation, had 
set to work to draft a decisive reply. 
When the Austrian Chancellor returned 
to St. Germain after a brief absence in 
Vienna he was informed by the allied 
powers, in reference to the term “ Ger- 
man Austria” in his recent notes, that 
the new State must be called “ The Re- 
public of Austria.” 

On Aug. 19 the Supreme Council re- 
ceived through Paris representatives of 
the Austrian Province of Vorarlberg a 
telegram protesting against the action 
of Austria in preventing Vorarlberg 
from laying its claims before the con- 
ference. The telegram denied the right 
of Austria to represent Vorarlberg, and 
announced that through a plebiscite 
taken on Aug. 10 the inhabitants of the 
province had decided overwhelmingly in 
favor of union with Switzerland. 

The Austrian delegation informed the 
Supreme Council on Aug. 20 that it 
would be necessary to take the com- 
pleted text of the treaty to Vienna and 





to submit it to the Assembly for approval 
before the delegates could sign it. On 
the date mentioned the Supreme Council 
appointed a committee with the special 
duty of answering the Austrian note 
concerning Austrian interests outside 
Europe. The American member of the 
committee was Mr. Dreisel. The Chair- 
man was Jean Gout, representing 
France. 


The council concluded its considera- 
tion of the treaty on Aug. 30, and 
approved the covering letter to ac- 
company it. The complete revised text 
of the treaty terms was. handed 
to the Austrian plenipotentiaries at 
St. Germain on Tuesday, Sept. 2. Five 
days only were given for Austria to ac- 
cept or reject the treaty as it stood, 
though an intimation was given that an 
extension of time might be granted if 
Austria requested it. Chancellor Renner 
at once left for Vienna bearing the re- 
vised text and letter. 


DRAFT OF COVERING LETTER 


The treaty was presented to the Aus- 
trian delegates by Paul Dutasta, Secre- 
tary of the Peace Conference, in French, 
English, and Italian texts. He also 
handed them the allied reply to the 
counterproposals, with the covering let- 
ter, which was in part as follows: 


The people of Austria, together with 
their neighbors, the people of Hungary, 
bear in a peculiar degree responsibility 
for the calamities which have bcfallen 
Europe during the last five years. The | 
war was precipitated by an ultima- | 
tum presented to Serbia by the Govern- | 
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ment at Vienna and requiring acceptance 
within forty-eight hours of a series of 
demands which amounted to the destruc- 
tion of the independence of a neighboring 
sovereign State. The Royal Government 
of Serbia accepted within the prescribed 
time all the demands except those which 
involved the virtual surrender of its inde- 
pendence. 

Yet the then Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment, refusing all offers of a conference 
of conciliation on the basis of that reply, 
immediately opened hostilities against 
Serbia, thereby deliberately setting light 
to a train which led directly to a universal 
war. 

It is now evident that this ultimatum 
was no more than an insincere excuse for 
beginning a war for which the late auto- 
cratic Government at Vienna, in close 
association with the rulers of Germany, 
had long prepared and for which it con- 
sidered the time had arrived. The pres- 
ence of Austrian guns at the siege of 
Liége and Namur is further proof, if 
proof were required, of the intimate asso- 
ciation of the Government of Vienna with 
the Government of Berlin in its plot 
against public law and the liberties of 
Europe. * * * 

In the opinion * * * of the allied 
and associated powers it is impossible to 
admit the plea of the Austrian delega- 
tion that the people of Austria do not 
share the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment which provoked the war, or that 
they are to escape the duty of making 
reparation to the utmost of their capacity 
to those whom they and the Govern- 
ment they sustained have so grievously 
wronged. The principles upon which the 
draft treaty is based must therefore stand. 


REAPING AS THEY SOWED 


The Austrian delegation have further 
protested against the arrangements under 
the treaty governing their relations with 
the new States formed out of the late 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. The allied 
and associated powers feel bound to point 
out that the disabilities from which Aus- 
tria will suffer will rise, not from the 
provisions of the treaty, but mainly from 
the policy of ascendency which its people 
have pursued in the past. Had the policy 
of Austria-Hungary been one of liberty 


and justice to all its peoples, the upper ~ 


Danube States might have remained in 
friendly economic and political unity. As 
it was, the policy of ascendency produced 
one of the cruelest tradegies of the late 
war, when millions of the subject peoples 
of Austria-Hungary were driven, under 
pain of death, to fight against their will 
in an army which was being used to 
perpetuate their own servitude as well as 
to compass the destruction of liberty in 
Europe. 

Many of these peoples protested against 








the war, and for their protests suffered 
confiscation, imprisonment, or death. 
Many more, who were captured or 
escaped, joined the armies of the Allies 
and. played their part in the war of 
liberation. But they are now, one and 
all, determined, and rightly determined, 
to set themselves up as_ independent 
States. They will trust Vienna no more. 
The policy of ascendency has borne its 
inevitable fruit in the fact of partition, 
and it is this partition which lies at the 
root of Austria’s troubles today. 

Vienna was made the economic and 
political centre of the empire. Every- 
thing was artificially concentrated there. 
Outlying districts and railways were 
starved in order that the capital might 
thrive. The break-up of Austria-Hungary, 
cutting these centralized economic fila- 
ments in two, can hardly fail to inflict 
the severest blows upon the State of 
Austria and its capital. But the dissolu- 
tion of the monarchy with its conse- 
quences is the direct outcome of that 
fatal policy of domination for which the 
people of Austria are themselves princi- 
pally to blame. 

The allied and associated powers, how- 
ever, have no wish to add to the hard- 
ships of Austria’s position. On the con- 
trary, they are anxious to do all in their 
power to assist her people to accommo- 
date themselves to their new position and 
to recover their prosperity, provided al- 
ways that it is not at the expense of the 
new States formed out of the late empire. 


ECONOMIC CONCESSIONS 
GRANTED 


The break-up of the monarchy has given 
rise to many difficult problems in the 
relations between the new States, which, 
under the treaty, are its heirs. It has 
been recognized as reasonable that the 
relations between the citizens of the suc- 
ceeding States should be regulated in 
certain respects differently from the re- 
lations between the citizens of Austria 
and those of the other allied and asso- 
ciated powers, and, in view of the obser- 
vations of the Austrian delegation, the 
allied and associated powers, while adher- 
ing to the general lines of the treaty, 
have made considerable modification in 
its economic provisions. The property of 
Austrian nationals in territories ceded to 
the allied powers is to be restored to its 
owners free from any measures of liqui- 
dation or bans forbidden since the armi- 
stice, and is guaranteed similar freedom 
from seizure or liquidation in the future. 
Contracts between Austrian nationals and 
persons who acquire, under the treaty, an 
allied nationality are maintained without 
option of cancellation. 

Provision is made to insure Austria sup- 
plies of coal from Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, upon which she is dependent, in 
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return for reciprocal obligations to supply 
certain raw material. Outstanding ques- 
tions affecting nationals of Austria which 
require settlement between Austria and its 
inheriting neighbors are to be regulated 
by separate conventions, and these con- 
ventions are to be drawn up by a con- 
ference to which Austria will be admitted 
on a footing of equality with the other 
States concerned. * * #* 

In conclusion, the allied and associated 
powers wish to make it clear that the 
modifications which they have now made 
in the draft treaty are final. They wish 
further to state that if they have not re- 
plied specifically to all the points in the 
reply of the Austrian delegation, it is 
not because they have not taken them 
into careful consideration, nor must the 
absence of any reply be taken as ac- 
quiescence or in approval of these conten- 
tions, nor must the present reply be taken 
as authoritative interpretation of the text 
of the treaty. 

The text of the treaty, which we send 
you today, following upon that of July 20 
last, which had already undergone con- 
siderable changes since the original text 
of June 2, must be accepted or rejected 
in the exact terms in which it is now 
drafted. Consequently, the allied and as- 
sociated powers require from the Austrian 
delegation within a period of five days, 
counting from the date of the present 
communication, a declaration informing 
them that they are prepared to sign this 
treaty as it now stands. So soon as 
their declaration reaches the allied and 
associated powers arrangements will be 
made for the immediate signature of peace 
at St. Germain-en-Laye. 

In default of such declaration within 
the period above stipulated, the armistice 
concluded on Nov. 13, 1918, shall be con- 
sidered as having terminated, and the 
allied and associated powers will take 
such steps as they may judge necessary 
to impose their conditions. 


ONE TERRITORIAL MODIFICATION 


The allied powers had studied the 
frontiers of the future Republic of Aus- 
tria from a historical, geographical, eth- 
nological, economic, and political point 
of view, and, with the exception of one 
point, no modification had been made in 
regard to frontiers. 

In defining the boundary of Czecho- 
slovakia they tried to assure this State 
a complete system of communications, 
and therefore departed from the histori- 
cal frontier of the crown of Bohemia to 
assure west and east communications of 
Southern Moravia, and in the Gmund 
region to give Bohemia a junction of 


the two large railroad lines supplying 
this province. 

With respect to the frontiers between 
Austria and Hungary, the allied and as- 
sociated powers desired to guarantee 
access to the sea for the Czechoslovak 
State and therefore provided that Press- 
burg should have its access to the sea 
assured by transit across Hungarian as 
well as Austrian territory. 

Concessions were granted to Austria in 
connection with the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State in so far that Radkersburg was 
given to the Austrians; also the basin of 
Marburg, in Styria, was attached to the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State, as previously 
determined. The period within which 
Austria is obliged to give favored-nation 
treatment in its commercial relations 
with the allied and associated powers is 
reduced by the treaty from five to three 
years. 


AUSTRIA ACCEPTS TREATY 


On his return to Vienna Dr. Renner 
presented the treaty to the Austrian 
Assembly. On Sept. 6 the Assembly, by 
a vote of 97 to 23, decided to accept and 
sign the treaty. It protested, however, 
against “the violation of Austria’s right 
of free disposal of herself.” The Ger- 
man nationalists voted against accepting 
the treaty, while some members of the 
South Tyrolese Party abstained from 
voting. The vote was taken after adop- 
tion, without dissent, of the Govern- 
ment’s resolution of protest, presented 
by the Christian Socialist, Hauser, de- 
claring that the territorial clauses of 
the treaty violated grossly the national 
claim to self-determination and the basis 
on which the armistice was concluded. 
The resolution read: 


We raise once more our voices against 
a peace founded on brute force. As one 
man we decline the dividing up of our 
peoples into free and unfree, as is done 
by this peace. We further declare that 
the 4,000,000 Germans forced under for- 
eign rule will for all time insist on self- 
determination as the only possible basis 
on which the modern State may be 
founded. 


The resolution also declared that ulti- 
mate union with Germany was an abso- 


lute necessity and expressed the hope 
that when the hatred of the war died 
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down this union would be consummated. 
It ended by placing responsibility for 
steeping Europe in revolution and con- 
fusion on the shoulders of the En*ente 
and looked to the League of Nations to 
repair the wrong done. 

Notification that Austria had ac- 
cepted the treaty was made to the Peace 
Conference on Sept. 7 in a letter signed 
by Peter Eichoff, one of the members of 
the Austrian delegation. He announced 
that the National Assembly had author- 
ized Chancellor Renner, already on his 
return trip to Paris, to sign the treaty 
for Austria. Two documents were at- 
tached to the letter. The first, dated 
Sept. 6, said that the National Assembly 
had declared that Austria must bow 
before necessity. The second was a pro- 
test to the Assembly by representatives 
of countries detached by the treaty from 
Austria—Bohemians, Germans, Tyro- 
leans, Carinthians, and others. 


PROTEST FROM HUNGARY 


A protest from another source came 
from Berlin on Sept. 6, in the form of 
a wireless announcing that Count Sigray, 
Commissary for Western Hungary, had 
informed the Commissary for Oedenberg, 
near the border of Lower Austria, in 
view of reported territorial clauses of 
the Austrian treaty giving Austria 
the Oedenberg region on ethnological 
grounds, its population being largely 
German, that the Hungarian Govern- 
ment did not recognize these clauses as 
having any validity with regard to Hun- 
gary, and that the Government would 
meet with armed force any attempt to 
occupy Western Hungary. The strict 
closing of the frontier had been ordered 
to prevent the Austrians from entering 
the territory involved. 

The peace terms of the allied powers 
were printed in the Vienna newspapers 
on Wednesday, Sept. 3, accompanied by 
editorial expressions of protest and de- 
spair. The Arbeiter Zeitung character- 
ized the terms as “bitter, spiteful, and 
unjust.” It added: “The Entente is 
using its power in the most shameful 
manner to ill-treat and outrage a de- 
fenseless people with a peace based on 
might.” The Tageblatt said: “In vain 
do we search for a sign of justice, regard 


for our utter incapacity to fulfill, or con- 
sideration for the principles of self- 
determination for peoples.” It added that 
the Reparations Commission must begin 
its work by constituting itself a revision 
commission. 


PREPARING FOR THE CEREMONY 


Hurried ‘arrangements, meanwhile, 
were being made in Paris for the signing 
of the treaty. The ceremony at St. Ger- 
main was deliberately planned to be 
much less formal than in the case of the 
German treaty at Versailles, because of 
the unstable condition of the Vienna 
Government, which made the _ speedy 
signing of peace imperative. The Stone 
Age Hall, where the first draft of the 
treaty with Austria was presented, was 
chosen again for the ceremony of 
signing. 

On Sept. 9, the day before the date set 
for the signing, the Rumanian delega- 
tion to the Peace Conference announced 
officially that it would not sign the 
treaty. In answer to a Rumanian note 
stating that the Rumanians would sign 
the treaty only with reservations, A. J. 
Balfour of the British delegation had 
drawn up and dispatched a letter for the 
council declaring that Rumania’s signa- 
ture would not be accepted unless given 
unreservedly. In reply to this letter 
Nicholas Misu, head of the Rumanian 
delegation, handed to the council a let- 
ter saying that Rumania was unable to 
sign the treaty. The two principal rea- 
sons were: First, that Article 60 of the 
treaty tied Rumania’s hands commer- 
cially and economically at a time when 
she required absolute freedom of action 
to accomplish reconstruction; and, sec- 
ond, that guarantees to minorities im- 
posed by an outside power would take 
away Rumania’s sovereignty over terri- 
tories newly annexed from the former 
Austrian Empire. 

The delegates of the new Kingdom of 
Jugoslavia, for similar reasons, an- 
nounced that they would not sign with- 
out receiving special authorization from 
Belgrade. Both Rumania and Jugoslavia 
were given until Saturday, Sept. 13, to 
make known their definite intentions. 

At St. Germain, in the hall of the old 
chateau which is now a public museum 
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filled with relics of the Stone Age, the 
treaty between Austria and her twenty- 
seven enemies, minus Rumania and Jugo- 
slavia, was signed by Chancellor Renner 
for Austria and by the representatives 
of the allied and associated powers on 
the morning of Sept. 10. 

The ceremony was marked by a lack 
of formality, and also by the absence 
of any bitterness. On a bright, calm, 
warm Autumn morning the delegates mo- 
tored from Paris to St. Germain, and 
assembled in the Stone Age Room of the 
chateau. The delegates grouped them- 
selves around the U-shaped table. Frank 
L. Polk, head of the American delegation 
since the departure of President Wilson, 
represented the United States, with his 
colleagues, Henry White and General 
Bliss. Mr. Balfour, Mr. Milner, and Mr. 
Barnes represented Great Britain, with 
a number of British colonial delegates. 
Premier Clemenceau was on hand to sign 
for France. The faces of the represen- 
tatives of two of the signatory nations 
were particularly happy, those, namely, 
of the Italian and the Chinese delegates. 
The Italian representatives, Tittoni, 
Marconi, Scialoia, and Ferraris, were 
surrounded by huge bouquets sent by the 
Frenchwomen of St. Germain, the only 
flowers in the hall. The spirit of Ital- 
jan victory was in the air. China, the 
only absentee at the signing of the 
treaty of Versailles, was represented by 
Lou Tseng-Tsiang, the Chinese Foreign 
Minister, and Cheng-Ting Thomas Wang, 
a Yale graduate from Southern China. 
Both expressed their satisfaction before 
the ceremony in being able to put their 
country into the League of Nations 
without killing Chinese national pride. 


ENTRANCE OF THE DELEGATES 


M. Clemenceau entered the room at ex- 
actly 10 o’clock, being saluted by the 
guard of honor. He took his place at the 
table with Frank L. Polk on his right 
and A. J. Balfour, British Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, on his left. 
Mr. Polk was accompanied by his wife. 
After the other American delegates were 
seated Ignace Jan Paderewski, the Pre- 
mier of Poland, entered the room, his ar- 
rival provoking a flurry of conversation. 

There was no hostility of any kind 


evinced when Dr. Renner smilingly en- 
tered the small Stone-Age Hall. He 
nodded politely as he took his seat at the 
end of the U-shaped table, about which 
the delegates were grouped. There was 
no harshness in the voice of M. Clemen- 
ceau as he announced in a few words the 
purpose of the meeting, saying: 

The sitting is opened. The negotiations 
to establish an agreement between the 
allied and associated powers and Austria 
for the conclusion of peace are ended. 
I have signed the documents attesting 
that the text about to be signed conforms 
to that delivered to the Austrian delega- 
tion in the name of the allied and as- 
sociated powers. I invite Chancellor Ren- 
ner to be so kind as to sign the treaty. 


AUSTRIAN CHANCELLOR SIGNS 


Dr. Renner rose while M. Clemenceau’s 
remarks were being translated into Ger- 
man, and then, bowing graciously, fol- 
lowed the master of ceremonies to the 
signing table in the centre of the room, 
where he attached his signature four 
times to the treaty. He then returned to 
his seat at the end of the hall, where he 


remained quite at ease while representa- 
tives of twenty-five powers attached 
their signatures. 

Frank L. Polk, who succeeded Secre- 
tary Lansing as head of the United 
States delegation, signed after Dr. Ren- 
ner, and was followed by Henry White 


and General Bliss. As the French dele- 
gation went to the signing table and 
passed Dr. Renner’s chair the latter rose 
and bowed very poiitely to M. Clemen- 
ceau, who returned the salutation. 
China’s signature was affixed by Lou 
Tseng-Tsiang, head of her delegation. 

To carry out the technical arrange- 
ments under the treaty Dr. Renner act- 
ually signed twelve documents, as fol- 
lows: 

First, the treaty with Austria; second, 
the protocol of the treaty; third, a dec- 
laration regarding prize court decisions; 
fourth, a declaration regarding the block- 
ade of Hungary and agreeing to furnish 
the Allies with all possible information 
regarding shipping destroyed by the 
Austrians during the war; fifth, a pro- 
tocol of signature; sixth the Czechoslo- 
vak treaty regarding minorities; sev- 
enth, the Serbian treaty regarding mi- 
norities; eighth, annex protocol to the 
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arms convention; ninth, annex protocol 
to the liquor convention; tenth, revision 
of Berlin and Brussels acts; eleventh, 
financial arrangement with Italy; 
twelfth, financial arrangement with the 
States inheriting parts of the former 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 


RENNER’S CONCILIATORY 
VIEW 


After the ceremony of signing, Dr. 
Renner, in the course of an interview, 
said: 

If France lends us aid the name of St. 

Germain will soon evoke in our hearts 


INTER- 


feelings which will alleviate the bitterness 
of the hours we have just passed. * * * 
Austria cannot hate. It always respects 
the man with whom it has to fight. We 
are the conquered. Yet, misfortune has 
given us liberty; freed us from the yoke 
of a dynasty whence for three genera- 
tions no man of worth has sprung; 
freed us from bonds with nations which 
were never in understanding with us nor 
with themselves. 

We are independent, with an _ inde- 
pendence which cannot be alienated; yet 
we depend on the Czechs and Poles for 
coal, on the Banat for cereals, on Italy 
for maritime commerce. 

Dr. Renner departed for Vienna the 

same evening at 7:20 o’clock. 


Text of the Austrian Treaty 


Under the Peace of St. Germain Austria Gives Up Vast 
Territories and Renounces All Military Power 


the treaty signed on Sept. 10, 

1919, by Austria and the allied 

and associated powers at St. Ger- 
main, and brought to the United States 
by special courier, was presented by 
Senator Lodge to the Senate on Sept. 15, 
and at his request reprinted in The Con- 
gressional Record of that date. 

The treaty consists of 381 articles, 
making 181 pages in The Congressional 
Record. In general terms it follows the 
scheme of the German treaty. Part I, 
consisting of the first twenty-six articles, 
is the League of Nations covenant, al- 
ready published as part of the treaty 
with Germany, which Austria likewise 
accepts, though she may not become a 
member of the League until admitted by 
vote of the other members. 

Part II. lays down in detail the new 
boundaries of Austria. These bound- 
aries, as specified in the treaty, are in- 
dicated in the map on Page 29. The 
frontiers with Switzerland and Lichten- 
stein remain unchanged. The treaty con- 
tains elaborate clauses covering the ces- 
sion of territory to Italy, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Jugoslavia. The frontiers 
with Italy, the Klagenfurt area, an‘ 
Hungary have undergone much modifi- 
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cation; that with Germany remains as 
before. The net results of this whole 
section of the treaty are embodied in the 
two maps accompanying this summary. 
Boundary commissions are to trace the 
various new lines, to fix points left un- 
defined by the treaty, and to revise 
portions defined by administrative béund- 
aries. The various States involved are 
pledged to furnish all possible informa- 
tion to these commissions. 

One of the most vital parts of the 
treaty is that entitled “ Political Clauses 
for Europe,” referring to Austria’s rela- 
tions with neighbor nations. Article 88, 
which forbids annexation of Austria by 
Germany, save with the consent of the 
League of Nations Council, has a direct 
connection with Article 61 of the German 
Constitution, which foreshadowed politi- 
cal union between the two nations, and 
which the Peace Conference compelled 
Germany to modify. 

Following is the text of “ Part IIL: 
Political Clauses for Europe”: 


SECTION I.—ITALY 


Article 36.—Austria renounces, so far as 
she is concerned, in favor of Italy all rights 
and title over the territory of the former 
‘+-tro-Uungarian monarchy situated beyond 
the frontier laid down in Article 27 (2) and 











lying between that frontier, the former Aus- 
tro-Hungarian frontier, the Adriatic Sea, 
and the eastern frontier of Italy as subse- 
quently determined. 

Austria similarly renounces, so far as she 
is concerned, in favor of Italy all rights 
and title over other territory of the former 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy which may be 
recognized as forming part of Italy by any 
treaties which may be concluded for the 
purpose of completing the present settlement. 

A commission composed of five members, 
one nominated by Italy, three by the other 
principal allied and associated powers, and 
one by Austria, shall be constituted within 
fifteen, days from the coming into force of 
the present treaty to trace on the spot the 
frontier line between Italy and Austria. The 
decisions of the commission will be taken 
by a majority and shall be binding on the 
parties concerned. 

Article 37.—Notwithstanding the provisions 
of Article 269 of Part X., (Economic 
. Clauses,) persons having their usual resi- 
dence in the territories of the former Aus- 
tro-Hungarian monarchy transferred _ to 
Italy who, during the war, have been out- 
side the territcries of the former Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy or have been impris- 
oned, interned or evacuated, shall enjoy the 
full benefit of the provisions of Articles 252 
and 253 of Part X., (Economic Clauses.) 

Article 38.—A special convention will, de- 
termine the terms of repayment in Austrian 
currency of the special war expenditure ad- 
vanced during the war by territory of the 
former Austro-Hungarian monarchy trans- 
ferred to Italy or by public associations in 
that territory on account of the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy under its legislation, such 
as allowances to the families of persons 
mobilized, requisitions, billeting of troops, 
and relief to. persons who have been 
evacuated. 

In fixing the amount of these sums Aus- 
tria shall be credited with the amount which 
the territory would have contributed to Aus- 
tria-Hungary to meet the expenses result- 
ing from these payments, this contribution 
being calculated according to the proportion 
of the revenues of the former Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy derived from the territory 
in 1913. 

Article 39.—The Italian Government will 
collect for its own account the taxes, dues, 
and charges of every kind leviable in the 
territories transferred to Italy and not col- 
lected on Nov. 3, 1918. 

Article 40.—No sum shall be due by Italy 
on the ground of her entry into possession 
of the Palazzo Venezia at Rome. 

Article 41.—Subject to the provisions of 
Article 204 of Part IX., (Financial Clauses,) 
relative to the acquisition of, and payment 
for, State property and possessions, the 
Italian Government is substituted in all the 
rights which the Austrian State possessed 
over all the railways in the territories trans- 
ferred to Italy which were administered by 
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the Railway Administration of the said State 
and which are actually working or under 
construction. 

The same shall apply to the rights of the 
former Austro-Hungarian monarchy with re- 
gard to railway and tramway concessions 
within the above-mentioned territories. 

The frontier railway stations shall be de- 
termined by a subsequent agreement. 

Article 42.—Austria shall restore to Italy 
within a period of three months all the 
wagons belonging to the Italian railways 
which before the outbreak of war had passed 
into Austria and have not returned to Italy. 

Article 43.—Austria renounces as from Nov. 
38, 1918, on behalf of herself and her na- 
tionals in regard to territories transferred 
to Italy all rights to which she may be en- 
titled with regard to the products of the 
aforesaid territories under any agreements, 
stipulations, or laws establishing trusts, 
cartels or other similar organizations. 

Article 44.—For a period of ten years from 
the coming into force of the present treaty 
central electric power stations situated in 
Austrian territory and formerly furnishing 
electric power to the territories transferred 
to Italy or to any other establishment the’ 
exploitation of which passes to Italy shall 
be required to continue furnishing this sup- 
ply up to an amount corresponding to the 
undertakings and contracts in force on Nov. 
8, 1918. 

Austria further admits the right of Italy 
to the free use of the waters of Lake Raibl 
and its derivative watercourse and to di- 
vert the said waters to the basin of the 
Korinitza. 

Article 45.—(1) Judgments rendered since 
Aug. 4, 1914, by the courts in the terri- 
tory transferred to Italy in civil and com- 
mercial cases between the inhabitants of 
such territory and other nationals of the 
former Austrian empire, or between such 
inhabitants and the subjects of the allies 
of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, shall 
not be carried into effect until after in- 
dorsement by the corresponding new court 
in such territory. 

(2) All decisions rendered for political 
crimes or offenses since Aug. 4, 1914, by 
the judicial authorities of the former Aus- 
tro-Hungarian monarchy against Italian na- 
tionals, including persons who obtain Italian 
nationality under the present treaty, shall 
be annulled. 

(3) In all matters relating to proceedings 
initiated before the coming into force of 
the present treaty before the competent 
authorities of the territory transferred to 
Italy, the Italian and Austrian judicial au- 
thorities respectively shall until the com- 
ing into force of a special convention on 
this subject be authorized to correspond with 
each other direct. Requests thus presented 
shall be given effect to so far as the laws 
of a public character allow in the country 
to the authorities of which the request is 
addressed. 
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(4) All appeals to the higher Austrian 
judicial and administrative authorities be- 
yond the limits of the territory transferred 
to Italy against decisions of the adminis- 
trative or judicial authorities of this ter- 
ritory shall be suspended. The records shall 
be submitted to the authorities against whose 
decision the appeal was entered. They must 
be transmitted to the competent Italian au- 
thorities without delay. 

(5) All other questions as to jurisdiction, 
procedure, or the administration of justice 
will be determined by a special convention 
between Italy and Austria. 


SECTION  II.—SERB-CROAT-SLOVENE 
STATE 


Article 46.—Austria, in conformity with 
the action already taken by the allied and 
associated powers, recognizes the complete 
independence of the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State. 

Article 47.—Austria renounces, so far as 
she is concerned, in favor of the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene State all rights and title over 
the territories of the former Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy situated outside the fron- 
tiers of Austria as laid down in Article 27 
of Part II., (Frontiers of Austria,) and 
recognized by the present treaty, or by any 
treaties concluded for the purpose of com- 
pleting the present settlement, as forming 
part of the Serb-Croat-Slovene State. 

Article 48.—A commission consisting of 
seven members, five nominated by the prin- 
cipal allied and associated powers, one by 
the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, and one by 
Austria, shall be constituted within fifteen 
days from the coming into force of the 
present treaty to trace on the spot the 
frontier line described in Article 27 (4) of 
Part II., (Frontiers of Austria.) 

The decisions of the commission will be 
taken by a majority and shall be binding 
on the parties concerned. 

Article 49.—The inhabitants of the Klagen- 
furt area will be called upon, to the extent 
stated below, to indicate by a vote the 
State to which they wish the territory to 
belong. 

{The definition of the Klagenfurt Loun- 
daries, and a boundary division of this area 
into two zones for the taking of the plebis- 
cite, follow here.] 

Article 50.—The Klagenfurt area will be 
placed under the control of a commission 
intrusted with the duty of preparing the 
plebiscite in that area and assuring the im- 
partial administration thereof. This com- 
mission will be composed as follows: Four 
members nominated respectively by the 
United States, Great Britain, France, and 
Italy, one by Austria, one by the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene State; the Austrian member only tak- 
ing part in the deliberations of the commis- 
sion in regard to the second zone, and the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene member only taking part 
therein with regard to the first zone. The 


decisions of the commission will be taken 
by a majority. 

The second zone will be occupied by the 
Austrian troops and administered in accord- 
ance with tthe general regulations of the Aus- 
trian legislation. 

The first zone will be occupied by the 
troops of the Serb-Croat-Slovene State and 
administered in accordance with the general 
regulations of the legislation of that State. 

In both zones the troops, whether Austrian 
or Serb-Croat-Slovene, shall be reduced to 
the numbers which the commission may con- 
sider necessary for the preservation of order, 
and shall carry out their mission under the 
control of the commission. These troops shall 
be replaced as speedily as possible by a 
police force recruited on the spot. 

The commission will be charged with the 
duty of arranging for the vote and of taking 
such measures as it may deem necessary to 
insure its freedom, fairness, and secrecy. 

In the first zone the plebiscite will be held 
within three months from the coming into 
force of the present treaty, at a date fixed 
by the commission. 

If the vote is in favor of the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene State, a plebiscite will be held in 
the second zone within three weeks from the 
proclamation of the result of the plebiscite in 
the first zone, at a date to be fixed by the 
commission. 

If on the other hand the vote in the first 
zone is in favor of Austria, no plebiscite will 
be held in the second zone, and the whole of 
the area will remain definitely under Aus- 
trian sovereignty. 

The right of voting will be granted to every 
person without distinction of sex who: 

(a) Has attained the age of twenty years 
on or before Jan. 1, 1919; 

(b) Has on Jan. 1, 1919, his or her habitual 
residence within the zone subjected to the 
plebiscite; and, 

(c) Was born within the said zone, or has 
had his or her habitual residence or rights of 
citizenship (pertinenza) there from a date 
previous to Jan. 1, 1912. 

The result of the vote will be determined 
by the majority of votes in the whole of 
each zone. 

On the conclusion of each vote the result 
will be communicated by the commission to 
the principal allied and associated powers, 
with a full report as to the taking of the 
vote, and will be proclaimed. 

If the vote is in favor of the incorporation 
either of the first zone or of both zones in 
the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, Austria hereby 
renounces, so far as she is concerned and to 
the extent corresponding to the result of the 
vote, in favor of the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State all rights and title over these terri- 
tories. 

After agreement with the commission the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene Government may defini- 
tively establish its authority over the said 
territories. 

If the vote in the first or second zone is 
in favor of Austria, the Austrian Govern- 
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ment, after agreement with the commission, 
will be entitled definitively to re-establish its 
authority over the whole of the Klagenfurt 
area, or in the second zone, as the case 
may be. 

When the administration of the country, 
either by the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, or by 
Austria, as the case may be, has been thus 
assured, the powers of the commission will 
terminate. 

Expenditure by the commission will be 
borne by Austria and the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State in equal moieties. 

Article 51.--The Serb-Croat-Slovene State 
accepts and agrees to embody in a treaty 
with the principal allied and associated 
powers such provisions as may be deemed 
necessary by these powers to protect the in- 
terests of inhabitants of that State who differ 
from the majority of the population in race, 
language, or religion. 

‘The Serb-Croat-Slovene State further ac- 
cepts and agrees to embody in a treaty with 
the principal allied and associated powers 
such provisions as these powers may deem 
necessary to protect freedom of transit and 
equitable treatment of the commerce of other 
nations. 

Article 52.—The proportion and nature of 
the financial obligations of the former Aus- 
trian Empire which the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State will have to assume on account of the 
territory placed under its sovereignty will be 
determined in accordance with Article 203 of 
Part IX., (financial clauses,) of the present 
treaty. 

Subsequent agreements will decide all ques- 
tions which are not decided by the present 
treaty and which may arise in consequence 
of the cession of the said territory. 


SECTION III—CZECHOSLOVAK 
STATE 


Article 53.—Austria, in conformity with the 
action already taken by the allied and as- 
sociated powers, recognizes the complete in- 
dependence of the Czechoslovak State, which 
will include the autonomous territory of the 
Ruthenians to the south of the Carpathians. 


Article 54.—Austria renounces so far as she 
is concerned in favor of the Czechoslovak 
State all rights and title over the territories 
of the former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
situated outside the frontiers of Austria as 
laid down in Article 27 of Part II., (frontiers 
of Austria,) and recognized in accordance 
with the present treaty as forming part of 
the Czechoslovak State. 

Article 55.—A commission composed of 
seven members, five nominated by the prin- 
cipal allied and associated powers, one by the 
Czechoslovak State, and one by Austria, will 
be appointed fifteen days after the coming 
into force of the present treaty to trace on 
the spot the frontier line laid down in Article 
27, (6,) of Part II., (frontiers of <Austria,) 
of the present treaty. 





The decisions of this commission will be 
taken by a majority and shall be binding on 
the parties concerned. 


Article 56.—The Czechoslovak State under- 
takes not to erect any military works in 
that portion of its territory which lies on 
the right bank of the Danube to the south 
of Bratislava, (Pressburg.) 


Article 57.—The Czechoslovak State accepts 
and agrees to embody in a treaty with the 
principal allied and associated powers such 
provisions as may be deemed necessary by 
these powers to protect the interests of in- 
habitants of that State who differ from the 
majority of the population in race, language, 
or religion. 

The Czechoslovak State further accepts and 
agrees to embody in a treaty with the prin- 
cipal allied and associated powers such pro- 
visions as these powers may deem necessary 
to protect freedom of transit and equitable 
treatment for the commerce of other nations. 


Article 58.—The proportion and nature of 
the financial obligations of the former Aus- 
trian Empire which the Czechoslovak State 
will have to assume on account of the terri- 
tory placed under its sovereignty will be de- 
termined in accordance with Article 203 of 
Part IX., (Financial Clauses,) of the present 
treaty. 

Subsequent agreements will decide all ques- 
tions which are not decided by the present 
treaty and which may arise in consequence 
of the cession of the said territory. 


SECTION IV.—RUMANIA 


Article 59.—Austria renounces, so far as 
she is concerned, in favor of Rumania all 
rights and title over such portion of the 
former Duchy of Bukovina as lies within the 
frontiers of Rumania which may ultimately 
be fixed by the principal allied and associ- 
ated powers. 

Article 60.—Rumania accepts and agrees to 
embody in a treaty with the principal allied 
and associated powers such provisions as 
may be deemed necessary by these powers 
to protect the interests of inhabitants of that 
State who differ from the majority of the 
population in race, language, or religion. 

Rumania further accepts and agrees to em- 
body in a treaty with the principal allied and 
associated powers such provisions as these 
powers may deem necessary to protect free- 
dom of transit and equitable treatment for 
the commerce of other nations. 

Article 61.—The proportion and nature of 
the financial obligations of the former Aus- 
trian Empire which Rumania will have to 
assume on account of the territory placed 
under her sovereignty will be determined in 
accordance with Article 203 of Part IX., 
(Financial Clauses,) of the present treaty. 

Subsequent agreements will decide all ques- 
tions which are not decided by the present 
treaty and which may arise in consequence 
of the cession of the said territory. 
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SECTION V.—PROTECTION OF 
MINORITIES 


Article 62.—Austria undertakes that the 
stipulations contained in this section shall 
be recognized as fundamental laws, and that 
no law, regulation, or official action shall 
conflict or interfere with these stipulations, 
nor shall any law, regulation, or official 
action prevail over them. 

Article 63.—Austria undertakes to assure 
full and complete protection of life and 
liberty to all inhabitants of Austria, without 
distinction of birth, nationality, language, 
race, or religion. 

All inhabitants of Austria shall be entitled 
to the free exercise, whether public or 
private, of any creed, religion, or belief, 
whose practices are not inconsistent with 
public order or public morals. 

Article 64.—Austria admits and declares to 
be Austrian nationals ipso facto and without 
the requirement of any formality all persons 
possessing at the date of the coming into 
force of the present treaty rights of citizen- 
ship, (pertinenza,) within Austrian territory 
who are not nationals of any other State. 

Article 65.—All persons born in Austrian 
territory who are not born nationals of an- 
other State shall ipso facto become Austrian 
nationals. 

Article 66.—All Austrian nationals shall be 
equal before the law and shall enjoy the 
same civil and political rights without dis- 
tinction as to race, language, or religion. 

Differences of religion, creed, or confession 
shall not prejudice any Austrian national in 
matters relating to the enjoyment of civil or 
political rights, as for instance admission to 
public employments, functions, and honors, 
or the exercise of professions and industries. 

No restriction shall be imposed on the free 
use by any Austrian national of any language 
in private intercourse, in commerce, in re- 
ligion, in the press, or in publications of any 
kind, or at public meetings. 

Notwithstanding any establishment by the 
Austrian Government of an official language, 
adequate facilities shall be given to Austrian 
nationals of non-German speech for the use 
of their language, either orally or in writing, 
before the courts. 

Article 67.—Austrian nationals who belong 
to racial, religious, or linguistic minorities 
shall enjoy the same treatment and security 
in law and in fact as the other Austrian 
nationals. In particular, they shall have an 
equal right to establish, manage, and control 
at their own expense charitable, religious, 
and social institutions, schools, and other 
educational establishments, with the right to 
use their own language and to exercise their 
religion freely therein. 

Article 68.—Austria will provide in the 
public educational system in towns and dis- 
tricts in which a considerable proportion of 
Austrian nationals of other than German 
speech are residents adequate facilities for 
insuring that in the primary schools the in- 
struction shall be given to the children of 


such Austrian nationals through the medium 
of their own language. This provision shall 
not prevent the Austrian Government from 
making the teaching of the German language 
obligatory in the said schools. 

In towns and districts where there is a 
considerable proportion of Austrian nationals 
belonging to racial, religious, or linguistic 
minorities, these minorities shall be assured 
an equitable share in the enjoyment and ap- 
plication of the sums which may be provided 
out of public funds under the State, munic- 
ipal, or other budgets for education, re- 
ligious, or charitable purposes. 

Article 69.—Austria agrees that the stipu- 
lations in the foregoing articles of this sec- 
tion, so far as they affect persons belonging 
to racial, religious, or linguis ic minorities, 
constitute obligations of international con- 
cern and shall be placed under the guarantee 
of the League of Nations. They shall not 
be modified without the assent of a majority 
of the Council of the League of Nations. The 
allied and associated powers represented on 
the council severally agree not to withhold 
their assent from any modification in these 
articles which is in due form assented to by 
a majority of the Council of the League of 
Nations. 

Austria agrees that any member of the 
Council of the League of Nations shall have 
the right to bring to the attention of the 
council any infraction, or any danger of in- 
fraction, of any of these obligations, and 
that the council may thereupon take such 
action and give such direction as it may deem 
proper and effective in the circumstances. 

Austria further agrees that any difference 
of opinion as to questions of law or fact aris- 
ing out of these articles between the Aus- 
trian Government and any one of the prin- 
cipal allied and associated powers or any 
other power, a member of the Council of the 
League of Nations, shall be held to be a 
dispute of an international character under 
Article 14 of the covenant of the League of 
Nations. The Austrian Government hereby 
consents that any such dispute shall, if the 
other party thereto demands, be referred to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
The decision of the permanent court shall be 
final and shall have the same force and 
effect as an award under Article 13 of the 
covenant. 


SECTION VI—CAUSES RELATING TO 
NATIONALITY 


Article 70.—Every person possessing rights 
of citizenship (pertinenza) in territory which 
formed part of the territories of the former 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy shall obtain 
ipso facto to the exclusion of Austrian na- 
tionality the nationality of the State exer- 
cising sovereignty over such territory. 

Article 71.—Notwithstanding the provisions 
of Article 70, Italian nationality shall not, 
in the case of territory transferred to Italy, 
be acquired ipso facto; 

(1) by persons possessing rights of citizen- 
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ship in such territory who were not born 
there: 

(2) by persons who acquired their rights 
of citizenship in such territory after May 
24, 1915, cr who acquired them only by rea- 
son of their official position. 

Article 72.—The persons referred to in Ar- 
ticle 71, as well as those who (a) formerly 
possessed rights of citizenship in the terri- 
tories transferred to Italy, or whose father, 
or mother if the father is unknown, pos- 
sessed rights of citizenship in such territo- 
ries, or (b) have served in the Italian Army 
during the present war, and their descend- 
ants, may claim Italian nationality subject 
to the conditions prescribed in Article 78 
for the right of option. 

Article 73.—The claim to Italian nationality 
by the persons referred to in Article 72 
may in individual cases be refused by the 
competent Italian authority. 

Article 74.—Where the claim to Italian na- 
tionality under Article 72 is not made, or is 
refused, the persons concerned will obtain 
ipso facto the nationality of the State exer- 
cising sovereignty over the territory in which 
they possessed rights of citizenship before 
acquiring such rights in the territory trans- 
ferred to Italy. 

Article 75.—Juridical persons’ established 
in the territories transferred to Italy shall 
be considered Italian if they are recognized 
as such either by the Italian administra- 
tive authorities or by an Italian judicial 
decision. 

Article 76.—Notwithstanding the provisions 
of Article 70, persons who acquired rights 
of citizenship after Jan. 1, 1910, in territory 
transferred under the present treaty to the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State, or to the Czecho- 
slovak State, will not acquire Serb-Croat- 
Slovene or Czechoslovak nationality without 
a permit from the Serb-Croat-Slovene State 
or the Czechoslovak State respectively. 

Article 77.—If the permit referred to in 
Article 76 is not applied for, or is refused, 
the persons concerned will obtain ipso facto 
the nationality of the State exercising sov- 
ereignty over the territory in which they 
previously possessed rights of citizenship. 

Article 78.—Persons over 18 years of age 
losing their Austrian nationality and obtain- 
ing ipso facto a new nationality under Ar- 
ticle 70 shall be entitled within a period of 
one year from the coming into force of the 
present treaty to opt for the nationality of 
the State in which they possessed rights of 
citizenship before acquiring such rights in 
the territory transferred. 

Option by a husband will cover his wife 
and option by parents will cover their chil- 
dren under 18 years of age. 

Persons who have exercised the above 
right to opt must within the succeeding 
twelve months transfer their place of resi- 
dence to the State for which they have 
opted. 

They will be entitled to retain their im- 
movable property in the territory of the 





other State where they had their place of 
residence before exercising their right to 
opt. 


They may carry with them their movable 
property of every description. No export 
or import duties may be imposed upon them 
in connection with the removal of such 
property. 

Article 79.—Persons entitled to vote in 
plebiscites provided for in the present treaty 
shall within a period of six months after 
the definitive attribution of the area in 
which the plebisicite has taken place be en- 
titled to opt for the nationality of the State 
to which the area is not assigned. 

The provisions of Article 78 relating to the 
right of option shall apply equally to the 
exercise of the right under this article. 

Article 80.—Persons possessing rights of 
citizenship in territory forming part of the 
former Austro-Hungarian monarchy, and 
differing in race and language from the 
majority of the population of such territory, 
shall within six months of the coming into 
force of the present treaty severally be en- 
titled to opt for Austria, Italy, Poland, Ru- 
mania, the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, or the 
Czechoslovak State, if the majority of the 
population of the State selected is of the 
Same race and language as the person ex- 
ercising the right to opt. The provisions of 
Article 78 as to the exercise of the right of 
option shall apply to the right of option 
given by this article. 

Article 81.—The high contracting parties 
undertake to put no hindrance dn the way 
of the exercise of the right which the per- 
sons concerned have under the _ present 
treaty, or under treaties concluded by the 
allied and associated powers with Germany, 
Hungary or Russia, or between any of the 
allied and associated powers themselves, to 
choose any other nationality which may be 
open to them. 

Article 82.—For the purposes of the pro- 
visions of this section, the status of a mar- 
ried woman will be governed by that of her 
husband, and the status of children under 
18 years of age by that of their parents. 


SECTION VII—CLAUSES RELATING 
TO CERTAIN NATIONS 


[Section VII. binds Austria to accept all 
allied terms relating to Belgium, Luxem- 
burg, Schleswig, Turkey, Bulgaria, and the 
Russian States.] 


SECTION VIII—GENERAL PRO- 
VISIONS 


Article 88.—The independence of Austria is 
inalienable otherwise than with the consent 
of the Council of the League of Nations. 
Consequently Austria undertakes in the ab- 
sence of the consent of the said Council to 
abstain from any act which might directly 
or indirectly or by any means whatever com- 
promise her independence, particularly, and 
until her admission to membership of the 
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| League of Nations, by participation in the 
| affairs of another power. 

Article 89.—Austria hereby recognizes and 
accepts the frontiers of Bulgaria, Greece, 
Hungary, Poland, Rumania, the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene State, and the Czechoslovak State 
as these frontiers may be determined by the 
principal allied and associated powers. 

Article 90.—Austria undertakes to recog- 
nize the full force of the treaties of peace 
and additional conventions which have been 
or may be concluded by the allied and as- 
sociated powers with the powers who fought 
on the side of the former Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, and to recognize whatever dis- 
positions have been or may be maae con- 
cerning the territories of the former Ger- 
man Empire, of Hungary, of the Kingdom 
of Bulgaria and of the Ottoman Empire, 
and toe recognize the new States within their 
frontiers as there laid down. 

Article 91.—Austria renounces so far as she 
is concerned in favor of the principal allied 
and associated powers all rights and title 
over the territories which previously be- 
longed to the former Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy and which, being situated outside 
the new frontiers of Austria as described 
in Article 27 of Part II., (Frontiers of Aus- 
tria,) have not at present been assigned to 
any State. 

Austria undertakes to accept the settlement 
made by the principal allied and associated 
powers in regard to these territories, par- 
ticularly in so far as concerns the nation- 
ality of the inhabitants. 

Article 92.—No inhabitant of the territories 
of the former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
shall be disturbed or molested on account 
either of his political attitude between July 
28, 1914, and the definite settlement of the 
sovereignty over these territories, or of the 
determination of his nationality effected by 
the present treaty. 

Article 93.—Austria will hand over with- 
but delay to the allied and associated Gov- 
ernments concerned archives, registers, 
plans, title-deeds, and documents of every 
kind belonging to the civil, military, finan- 
cial, judicial or other forms of administra- 
tion in the ceded territories. If any one of 
these documents, archives, registers, title- 
deeds or plans is missing, it shall be re- 
stored by Austria upon the demand of the 
allied or associated Government concerned. 

In case the archives, registers, plans, title- 
deeds or documents referred to in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, exclusive of those of a 
military character, concern equally the ad- 
ministrations in Austria, and cannot there- 
fore be handed over without inconvenience 
to such administrations, Austria undertakes, 
subject to reciprocity, to give access thereto 
to the allied and associated Governments 
concerned. 

Article 94.—Separate conventions between 
Austria and each of the States to which ter- 
ritory of the former Austrian Empire is 





transferred, and each of the States arising 
from the dismemberment of the former 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, will provide 
for the interests of the inhabitants, especially 
in connection with their civil rights, their 
commerce, and the exercise of their profes- 
sions. 


PART IV.—AUSTRIAN INTERESTS 
OUTSIDE EUROPE 


Article 95.—In territory outside her fron- 
tiers as fixed by the present treaty Austria 
renounces so far as she is concerned all 
rights, titles and privileges whatever in or 
over territory outside Europe which belonged 
to the former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, 
or to its allies, and all rights, titles and 
privileges whatever their crigin which it 
held as against the allied and associated 
powers. 

Austria undertakes immediately to recog- 
nize and to conform to the measures which 
may be taken now or in the future by the 
principal allied and associated powers, in 
agreement where necessary with third pow- 
ers, in order to carry the above stipulation 
into effect. 


SECTION I—MOROCCO 


Article 96.—Austria renounces so far as she 
is concerned all rights, titles and privileges 
conferred on her by the General Act of 
Algeciras of April 7, 1906, and by the 
Franco-German agreements of Feb. 9, 1909, 
and Nov. 4, 1911. All treaties, agreements, 
arrangements and contracts concluded by the 
former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy with 
the Sherifian Empire are regarded as abro- 
gated as from Aug. 12, 1914. 

In no case can Austria avail herself of 
these acts and she undertakes not to in- 
tervene in any way in negotiations relating 
to Morocco which may take place between 
France and the other powers. 

Article 97.—Austria hereby accepts all the 
consequences of the establishment of the 
French protectorate in Morocco, which had 
been recognized by the Government of the 
former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, and 
she renounces so far as she is concerned the 
régime of the capitulations in Morocco. 

This renunciation shall take effect as from 
Aug. 12, 1914. 

Article 98.—The Sherifian Government shall 
have complete liberty of action in regulating 
the status of Austrian nationals in Morocco 
and the conditions in which they can estab- 
lish themselves there. 

Austrian protected persons, semsars, and 
**associés agricoles’’ shall be considered to 
have ceased, as from Aug. 12, 1914, to enjoy 
the privileges attached to their status and 
shall be subject to the ordinary law. 

Article 99.—All movable and immovable 
property in the Sherifian EHmpire belonging 
to the former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
passes ipso facto to the Maghzen without 
compensation. 


- 
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For this purpose, the property and pos- 
sessions of the former Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy shall be deemed to include all the 
property of the crown, and the private prop- 
erty of members of the former royal family 
of Austria-Hungary. 

All movable and immovable property in 
the Sherifian Empire belonging to Austrian 
nationals shall be dealt with in accordance 
with Sections 3 and 4 of Part X. (Eco- 
nomic Clauses) of the present treaty. 

Mining rights which may be recognized as 
belonging to Austrian nationals by the Court 
of Arbitration set up under the Moroccan 
Mining Regulations shall be treated in the 
same way as property in Morocco belonging 
to Austrian nationalsl. 

Article 100.— The Austrian Government 
shall insure the transfer to the person nom- 
inated by the French Government of the 
shares representing Austria’s portion of the 
capital of the State Bank of Morocco. This 
person will repay to the persons entitled 
thereto the value of these shares, which 
shall be indicated by the State Bank. 

This transfer will take place without prej- 
udice to the repayment of debts which Aus- 
trian nationals may have contracted toward 
the State Bank of Morocco. 


Article 101.—Moroccan goods entering Aus- 
tria shall enjoy the treatment accorded to 
French goods. 


SECTION II—EGYPT 


Article 102.—Austria declares that she rec- 
ognizes the protectorate proclaimed over 
Egypt by Great Britain on Dec. 18, 1914, and 
that she renounces so far as she is con- 
cerned the régime of the capitulations in 
Egypt. 

This renunciation 
from Aug. 12, 1914. 


Article 103.—All treaties, agreements, ar- 
rangements and contracts concluded by the 
Government of the former Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy with Egypt are regarded as ab- 
rogated as from Aug. 12, 1914. 

In no case can Austria avail herself of 
these instruments, and she undertakes not 
to intervene in any way in negotiations re- 
lating to Egypt which may take place be- 
tween Great Britain and the other powers. 

Article 104.—Until an Egyptian law of ju- 
dicial organization establishing courts with 
universal jurisdiction comes into force, pro- 
vision shall be made, by means of decrees 
issued by his highness the Sultan, for the 
exercise of jurisdiction over Austrian na- 


shall take effect as 


tionals and property by the British Con- 
sular tribunals. 
Article 105.—The Egyptian Government 


shall have complete liberty of action in 
regulating the status of Austrian nationals 
and the conditions under which they may 
establish themselves in Egypt. 

Article 106.—Austria consents so far as she 
is concerned to the abrogation of the decree 
issued by his highness the Khédive on Nov. 





28, 1904, relating to the Commission of the 
Egyptian Public Debt, or to such changes 
as the Egyptian Government may think it 
desirable to make therein. 

Article 107.—Austria consents, in so far as 
she is concerned, to the transfer to his 
Britannic Majesty’s Government of the pow- 
ers conferred on his Imperial Majesty the 
Sultan by the convention signed at Con- 
stantinople on Oct. 29, 1888, relating to the 
free navigation of the Suez Canal. 

She renounces all participation in the San- 
itary, Maritime, and Quarantine Board of 
Egypt, and consents, in so far as she is 
concerned, to the transfer to the Egyptian 
authorities of the powers of that board. 

Article 108.—All property and possessions in 
Egypt of the former Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy pass to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment without payment. 

For this purpose, the property and pos- 
sessions of the former Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy shall be deemed to include all the 
property of the crown, and the private prop- 
erty of members of the former royal family 
of Austria-Hungary. 

All movable and immovable property in 
Egypt belonging to Austrian nationals shall 
be dealt with in accordance with Sections * 
III. and IV. of Part X., (Economic Clauses,} 
of the present treaty. 

Article 109.—Egyptian goods entering Aus- 
tria shall enjoy the treatment accorded te 
British goods. 


SECTION III—SIAM 


Article 110.—Austria recognizes, so far as 
she is concerned, that all treaties, conven- 
tions, and agreements between the former 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy and Siam, and 
all rights, titles, and privileges derived there- 
from, including all rights of extraterri- 
torial jurisdiction, terminated as from July 
22. 1917. 

Article 111.—Austria, so far as she is con- 
cerned, cedes to Siam all her rights over 
the goods and property in Siam which be- 
longed to the former Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, with the exception of premises 
used as diplomatic or consular residences or 
offices, as well as the effects and furniture 
which they contain. These goods and prop- 
erty pass ipso facto and without compen- 
sation to the Siamese Government. 

The goods, property, and private rights of 
Austrian nationals in Siam shall be dealt 
with in accordance with the provisions of 
Part X., (Economic Clauses,) of the present 
treaty. 

Article 112.—Austria waives all claims 
against the Siamese Government on behalf 
of herself or her nationals arising out of 
the liquidation of Austrian property or the 
internment of Austrian nationals in Siam. 
This provision shall not affect the rights 
of the parties interested in the proceeds of 
any such liquidation, which shall be gov- 
erned by the provisions of Part X., (Eco- 
nomic Clauses,) of the present treaty. 
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SECTION IV.—CHINA 


Article 113.—Austria renounces, so far as 
she is concerned, in favor of China all bene- 
fits and privileges resulting from the pro- 
visions of the final protocol signed at Peking 
on Sept. 7, 1901, and from all annexes, 
notes, and documents supplementary thereto. 
She likewise renounces in favor of China 
any claim to indemnities accruing there- 
under subsequent to Aug. 14, 1917. 

Article 114.—From the coming into force 
of the present treaty the high contracting 
parties shall apply, in so far as concerns 
them respectively: 

(1) The arrangement of Aug. 29, 1902, re- 
garding the new Chinese customs tariff. 

(2) The arrangement of Sept. 27, 1905, 
regarding Whang-Poo, and the provisional 
supplementary arrangement of April 4, 1912. 

China, however, will not be bound to grant 
to Austria the advantages or privileges 
which she allowed to the former Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy under these arrange- 
ments. 

Article 115.—Austria, so far as she is con- 
cerned, cedes to China all her rights over 
the buildings, wharves and pontoons, bar- 
racks, forts, arms and munitions of war, 
vessels of all kinds, wireless telegraphy in- 
stallations and other public property which 
belonged to the former Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, and which are situated or may 
be in the Austro-Hungarian concession at 
Tientsin or elsewhere in Chinese territory. 

It is understood, however, that premises 
used as diplomatic or consular residences or 
offices, as well as the effects and furni- 
ture contained therein, are not included in 
the above cession, and, furthermore, that 
no steps shall be taken by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment to dispose of the public and private 
property belonging to the former Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy situated within the so- 
called Legation Quarter at Peking without 
the consent of the diplomatic representa- 
tives of the powers which, on the coming 
into force of the present treaty, remain 
parties to the final protocol of Sept. 7, 1901. 

Article 116.—Austria agrees, so far as she 
is concerned, to the abrogation of the leases 
from the Chinese Government under which 
the Austro-Hungarian concession at Tientsin 
is now held. 

China, restored to the full exercise of her 
sovereign rights in the above area, declares 
her intention of opening it to international 
residence and trade. She further declares 
that the abrogation of the leases under which 
the said concession is now held shall not 
affect the property rights of nationals of 
allied and associated powers who are hold- 
ers of lots in this concession. 

Article 117.—Austria waives all claims 
against the Chinese Government or against 
any allied or associated Government aris- 
ing out of the internment of Austrian na- 
tionals in China and their repatriation. She 
equally renounces, so far as she is con- 


cerned, all claims arising out of the cap- 
ture and condemnation of Austro-Hungarian 
ships in China, or the liquidation, sequestra- 
tion or control of Austrian properties, 
rights and interests in that country since 
Aug. 14, 1917. This provision, however, 
shall not affect the rights of the parties 
interested in the proceeds of any such 
liquidation, which shall be governed by the 
provisions of Part X., (Economic Clauses,) 
of the present treaty. 


MILITARY AND NAVAL CLAUSES 


The disarmament of Austria is re- 
quired in as great detail as in the case 
of Germany. The Austrian Army is 
not to exceed 30,000 men. The number 
of guns and machine guns is strictly 
limited, mobilization is forbidden and 
compulsory military service is abolished. 
Surplus armament and munitions must 
be turned over to the Allies. The manu- 
facture of arms is restricted to one fac- 
tory controlled by the State, and the use 
of gases for warfare is prohibited. 


The Austrian Navy henceforth will 
consist of three patrol boats on the 
Danube. All warships and submarines 
are declared finally surrendered to the 
Allies and the treaty names thirty-two 
cruisers and fleet auxiliaries, including 
the President Wilson, (ex-Kaiser Franz 
Joseph,) which are to be disarmed and 
treated as merchant ships. All warships 
begun must be broken up. 

Austria will not be allowed to main- 
tain any military or naval air forces nor 
any dirigibles, and all such equipment 
and material must be delivered to the 
Allies. 

The disarmament of Austria will be 
carried out under the supervision of an 
interallied commission, on which the 
United States will be represented. 

The repatriation of Austrian prisoners 
of war and interned civilians is fully 
provided for under a joint commission. 

Austrians accused of violating the 
laws and customs of war are to be de- 
livered to the Allies for trial by military 
tribunals, together with all documentary 
evidence. 


REPARATIONS 


Details of reparations to be made by 
Austria are given in Part VII., notably 
in the following articles: 


Article 177.—The allied and associated, 
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Governments affirm, and Austria accepts, 
the responsibility of Austria and her allies 
for causing the loss and damage to which 
the allied and associated Governments and 
their nationals have been subjected as a 
consequence of the war imposed upon them 
by the aggression of Austria-Hungary and 
her allies. 

Article 178.— The allied and associated 
Governments recognize that the resources of 
Austria are not adequate, after taking into 
account the permanent diminutions of such 
resources which will result from other pro- 
visions of the present treaty, to make com- 
plete reparation for such loss and damage. 

The allied and associated Governments, 
however, require and Austria undertakes 
that she will make compensation as herein- 
after determined for damage done to the 
civilian population of the allied and asso- 
ciated powers and to their property during 
the period of the belligerency of each as an 
allied and associated power against Austria 
by the said aggression by land, by sea, and 
from the air, and in general damage as de- 
fined in Annex 1 hereto. 

Article 179.—The amount of such damage 
for which compensation is to be made by 
Austria shall be determined by an _ inter- 
allied commission to be called the Reparation 
Commission and constituted in the form and 
with the powers set forth hereunder and in 
annexed Nos. II.-V. inclusive hereto. The 
commission is the same as that provided 
for under Article 233 of the treaty with 
Germany, subject to any modifications re- 
sulting from the present treaty. The com- 
mission shall constitute a section to consider 
the special questions raised by the application 
of the present treaty. This section shall 
have consultative power only, except in cases 
in which the commission shall delegate to it 
such powers as may be deemed convenient. 

The Reparation Commission shall consider 
the claims and give to the Austrian Govern- 
ment a just opportunity to be heard. 

The commission shall concurrently draw 
up a schedule of payments prescribing the 
time and manner for securing and discharg- 
ing by Austria within thirty years dating 
from May 1, 1921, that part of the debt which 
shall have been assigned to her, after the 
commission has decided whether Germany is 
in a position to pay the balance of the total 
amount of claims presented by Germany and 
her allies and approved by the commission. 
If, however, within the period mentioned 
Austria fails to discharge her obligations, 
any balance remaining unpaid may within 
the discretion of the commission be post- 
poned for settlement in subsequent years, or 
may be handled otherwise in such manner as 
the allied and associated governments acting 
fin accordance with the procedure laid down 
in this part of the present treaty shall de- 
termine. 


MODIFICATION POSSIBLE 


Article 180.—The Reparation Commis- 


sion shall after May 1, 1921, from time to 
time consider the resources and capacity of 
Austria and, after giving her representatives 
a just opportunity to be heard, shall have 
discretion ‘to extend the date and to modify 
the form of payments, such as are to be 
provided for in accordance with Article 179, 
but not to cancel any part except with the 
specific authority of the several Govern- 
ments represented on the commission. 

Article 181.— Austria shall pay in the 
course of the year 1919, 1920, and the first 
four months of 1921 in such installments 
and in such manner (whether in gold, com- 
modities, ships, securities or otherwise) as 
the Reparation Commission may lay down, 
a reasonable sum which shall be determined 
by the commission. 

Out of this sum the expenses of the armies 
of occupation subsequent to the armistice 
of Nov. 38, 1918, shall first be met, and such 
supplies of food and raw materials as may 
be judged by the Governments of the prin- 
cipal allied and associated powers essential 
to enable Austria to meet her obligations 
for reparation may also, with the approval 
of said Government, be paid for out of the 
above sum. The balance shall be reckoned 
toward the liquidation of the amount due * 
for reparation. 


ANNEXES 


Annex No. 1 to the reparation articles 
schedules in detail the damages which 
may be claimed of Austria for injuries 
to persons or property resulting from 
acts of war, including naval and military 
pensions paid by the Allies, and also in- 
cluding repayment of levies or fines on 
civilian populations. 

Annex No. 2 sets forth the organiza- 
tion of the Reparation Commission, its 
procedure in assessing damage payments 
by Austria and the financial arrange- 
ments Austria is required to make to 
secure to the Allies the discharge of its 
obligations. 


Annex No. 3 provides for the replace- 
ment by Austria “ton for ton (gross 
tonnage) and class for class of all mer- 
chant ships and fishing boats lost or 
damaged owing to the war,” and the 
Austrian Government cedes to the Allies 
the property in all merchant ships and 
fishing boats “ belonging to nationals of 
the former Austrian Empire.” 

Under Annex No. 4 Austria under- 
takes to devote her economic resources 
directly to the physical restoration of 
invaded allied territory. 


In partial reparation Austria is re- 
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quired under Annex No. 5 to make an- 
nual deliveries of timber and manufac- 
tures of iron and magnesite. 

Annex No. 6 provides for the renun- 
ciation to Italy of all Austrian cables 
in Italian ports and of other specified 
cables to the allied powers. 

By special provisions laid down by 
Article 191-196 (including annex) Aus- 
tria is required to surrender all loot 
from invaded allied territory, particu- 
larly objects of art and historical rec- 
ords taken from Italy by the Hapsburgs, 
not only in this but in previous wars. 
Some of the loot from Italy which the 
Austrians are required to return are the 
Crown jewels of Tuscany and the private 
jewels of the Princess Electress of Med- 
ici and other Medici heirlooms removed 
to Vienna in the eighteenth century; 
the furniture and silver plate belonging 
to the House of Medici and the “ jewel of 
Aspasius ” in payment of debt owed by 
the House of Austria to the Crown of 
Tuscany, and also the “ ancient instru- 
ments of astronomy and physics belong- 
ing to the Academy of Cimento, re- 
moved by the House of Lorraine and 
sent as a present to the cousins of the 
imperial house of Vienna.” 

This annex also specifies the return 


Activities of the 


to Italy of “The Virgin” by Andrea 
del Sarto, and four drawings by Cor- 
reggio belonging to the Pinacothek of 
Modena and removed in 1859 by Duke 
Francis V.; numerous manuscripts and 
rare books and bronzes stolen from 
Modena and “objects made in Palermo 
in the twelfth century for the Norman 
Kings and employed in the coronation of 
the Emperors.” 

Austria also is required to restore to 
Belgium various works of art removed 
to Vienna in the eighteenth century. 

To Poland, Austria is required to re- 
store the gold cup of King Ladislas IV., 
No. 1,114 of the Court Museum 7% 
Vienna. 

Czechoslovakia will get back many 
historical documents removed by Maria 
Theresa and works of art taken from 
the Bohemian royal castles by various 
Austrian Emperors in the eighteenth 
century. 

The remainder of the treaty is taken 
up by financial, economic, legal, river 
and maritime, transport, labor and gen- 
eral miscellaneous clauses subsidiary to 
the main provisions of the treaty sum- 
marized or quoted above. These sections 
are essentially similar to those in the 
German peace treaty. 


. 


Peace Conference 


The Dramatic Coup at Fiume 


[PrriopD ENDED SEPT. 20, 1919] 


ACED with the multiple problems 
of boundary determination of 
many conflicting peoples in Cen- 

tral and Eastern Europe, the Peace 
Conference continued its labors during 
August and September. The treaty 
with Austria was completed and signed 
at St. Germain. The treaty with Bul- 
garia was at last definitely shaped and 
presented on Sept. 19. Late in August 
the conference was faced with the dan- 
gerous situation created in Hungary by 
the coup d’état of Archduke Joseph 
and the military occupation of Budapest 
by the Rumanians. 

Regarding the expenses of the Ameri- 





can delegation in Paris, President Wil- 
son presented to Congress an estimate 
of $1,506,776 from Dec. 1, 1918, to Dec. 
31, 1919, and asked that $825,000 be 
appropriated to cover probable expenses 
up to the end of this year. 


IMPORTANT MATTERS DISCUSSED 


Early in September various issues of 
great importance were discussed. On 
Sept. 12 the committee in charge of the 
Teschen controversy between Poland 


and Czechoslovakia began to consider 
different plans for the taking of the 
plebiscite agreed upon between the dele- 
The 


gates of the two nations in Paris. 
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Czechoslovak delegation had accepted 
this solution as the best obtainable un- 
der the circumstances, and had indicated 
that it would be satisfied if the vote 
were taken with proper guarantees for 
its impartiality. 

The definite resignation of Arthur J. 
Balfour, British Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, from membership in the Peace 
Conference was the subject of much dis- 
cussion on the date mentioned. David 
Lloyd George arrived in Paris at this 
time for a conference with M. Clemen- 
ceau and Frank L. Polk, chief represen- 
tative of the United States Government 
at the conference. On Sept. 16 David 
Lloyd George, just before leaving 
Paris with two trainloads of attachés, 
appointed Sir Eyre Crowe, Assistant 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, as England’s plenipotentiary 
and sole British representative in the 
Conference. 


THE D’'ANNUNZIO RAID 


Shortly before the middle of Septem- 
ber the strained situation existing be- 
tween the conference and Italy over the 
cession of Fiume to the Jugoslavs was 
sharply emphasized by an event which 
disturbed the efforts of Signor Tittoni, 
the new Italian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and a member of the Italian 
Peace delegation, to bring about a bet- 
ter feeling. 

The event referred to was the sudden 
and audacious march upon Fiume by Ga- 
briele d’Annunzio, the poet-aviator—who 
had performed signal aerial service in 
the war—at the head of several thousand 
soldiers and with 40 motor lorries, and 
his entrance of the city despite the pro- 
tests of its commander, General Pitta- 
luga, who went forth with troops and 
machine guns to prevent his entering the 
city. Advices from Milan recorded the 
meeting of d’Annunzio with Pittaluga 
outside the city in a descriptive scene 
worthy of Livy: 

Pittaluga—Thus you will ruin Italy. 

D’ Annunzio—Rather will you ruin Italy 
if you oppose Fiume’s destiny and sup- 
port the infamous policy. 

Pittaluga—What, then, do you wish? 

D’Annunzio—A free entry into Fiume. 


Pittaluga—I must obey orders. 
D’Annunzio—t understand you would 


fire upon your brethren? 

me. 

Pittaluga—I am happy to meet you, 
brave soldier and great poet. With you 
I cry, ‘‘ Viva Fiume!”’ 

All forces together, ‘‘ Viva Pittaluga! ’’ 
While this little drama was being en- 

acted the allied forces remained quietly 
within their barracks, and d’Annunzio 
entered the city amid great demonstra- 
tions of welcome. 

In a statement to the Chamber of 
Deputies on Sept. 14 Premier Nitti 
announced that the commander of the 
6th Army Corps had been ordered to in- 
tercept and disarm d’Annunzio’s troops, 
but that these troops had refused to 
obey the order. The Premier declared that 
he was determined to act in a manner 
to avoid grave conflicts. He deplored 
what had happened, because for the first 
time sedition, even though for idealistic 
aims, had entered the Italian Army. 
Signor Nitti expressed strong condem- 
nation of what he termed the misguided - 
deed of d’Annunzio. 

D’Annunzio’s_ troops, described as 
numbering 2,300, were still in Fiume, 
and the poet had installed himself in 
the Army Command Bureau, defying 
alike the Peace Conference and the Ital- 
ian Government. The Government, 
meanwhile, dispatched General Badoglio, 
Deputy Chief of Staff of the Italian 
Army, to Fiume, armed with full pow- 
ers. Efforts were also being made to 
intercept and stop the rebellious por- 
tions of the 6th Army Artillery Regi- 
ment and a cycle corps from entering 
Fiume and joining the forces of d’An- 
nunzio. On the following day came 
news that the French and British gar- 
risons in the town, at d’Annunzio’s de- 
mand, had hauled down their flags and 
left the city. 

The reaction of this news at the Peace 
Conference was intense. Fear was ex- 
pressed that the coup would lead to the 
downfall of the Nitti Government. Signor 
Tittoni left Paris on Sept. 16 and re- 
turned to Italy. The Supreme Council, 
however, after earnest discussion, de- 
cided to refrain from interference, and 
to allow Italy herself to deal with the 
situation. A dispatch from Rome on 
Sept. 18 said that David Lloyd George, 
M. Clemenceau, and Signor Tittoni were 
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in accord over a definite solution of the 
Fiume question, insuring the Italian 
nationality of the town, and were wait- 
ing only for President Wilson’s decision 
on the subject. Meanwhile d’Annunzio, 
ill with fever, was issuing fervid procla- 
mations to his forces, who had occupied 
the whole defensive line with reinforce- 
ments received from various sources, 
while General Badoglio had proclaimed 
a time limit for the return of these re- 
bellious troops to the line of armistice, 
to expire Sept. 18. The Italian Govern- 
ment had put into execution a land and 
sea blockade against d’Annunzio, and 
expected by these means to starve the 
poet aviator’s troops into submission. 

No decision regarding Albania was 
officially announced. Repeated protests 


of this country against the “ imperial- 
ism ” of her neighbors, Italy, Greece, and 
Serbia, especially protests against Greek 
advances into territory awarded Albania 
by the London Conference, had brought 
no response. On Aug. 20 the Albanian 
delegation to the Peace Conference sent 
an appeal for protection to the United 
States Senate. On Sept. 14 Albanian 
refugees arriivng in Paris from Koritzia 
brought reports of the plight of many 
Albanians, fearing massacre before the 
advance of Greek forces. Albania at this 
time petitioned the Peace Conference to 
keep French officials in the district or to 
send a small American force there to 
steady the situation, pending the settle- 
ment by the conference of the whole 
Albanian question. 


Handing Peace Terms to Bulgaria 


Ceremony at the Quai d’Orsay 


and associated powers and Bul- 
garia was handed to the Bulgarian 
peace delegation on Sept. 19, 1919, at 
10:40 A. M. in the Clock Room of the 
French Ministry of Foreign Affairs on 


ag Peace Treaty between the allied 


the Quai d’Orsay in Paris. It was re- 
ceived by General Theodoroff and the 
four other members of the Bulgarian 
delegation. 

Representatives of each of the twenty- 
seven Governments participating in the 
conference, including Rumania, were 
present. Frank L. Polk, head of the 
United States delegation, sat on M. 
Clemenceau’s right and Sir Eyre Crowe, 
the new British plenipotentiary to the 
Peace Conference, sat on the President’s 
left. 

General Theodoroff, head of the Bul- 
garian delegation; M. Ganeff, M. Sake- 
soff, M. Stambulivsky, and M. Hartzoff 
entered the Foreign Office punctually, 
their dark faces showing no emotion, in 
contrast to the pale, drawn countenances 
displayed by the German plenipoten- 
tiaries at the Versailles ceremony and 
with Dr. Renner’s good-humored de- 
meanor on the occasion of the signing 


of the Austrian treaty at St. Germain. 
They were ushered into the large dining 
room, where the plenary sessions of the 
Peace Conference formerly were held. 
The allied delegates rose when the Bul- 
garian representatives appeared. 
Premier Clemenceau opened the pro- 
ceedings by stating that the meeting had 
been called to hand the Peace Treaty to 
the Bulgarians and that they would have 
twenty-five days to consider it and file 
objections, after which the powers would 
fix a day for final consideration. Paul 
Dutasta, Secretary of the Peace Confer- 
ence, then handed the bound treaty to 
the Bulgarians, after which General 
Theodoroff read a long statement in 
French, pleading that the Bulgarian 
people were not responsible for the 
war, but that their Government had 
thrown the country into the struggle. 
He blamed King Ferdinand and Vasili 
Radoslavoff, Bulgarian Foreign Minister 
in 1914, for Bulgaria’s entry into the 
war. The people, he declared, did not 
approve of the German alliance, which 
“came to them as a cataclysm,” but they 
realized that they must accept a part of 
the blame. Bulgaria’s desire was to live 
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at peace with her Balkan neighbors. He 
continued as follows: 

We have committed faults and we shall 
bear the consequences within the bounds 
of equity, but there is a punishment no 
crime can justify, and that is servitude. 
We are here not only to defend the rights 
of Bulgaria; we are anxious also to con- 
fess her faults. The rights of nations 
are indestructible. With your high sense 
of -equity you have put them from the 
start beyond reach of injury. This is 
why a guilty State, and even a con- 
quered one, my be allowed to appeal to 
them. 

General Theodoroff’s plea lasted for 
fifteen minutes. When it was over, 
Premier Clemenceau arose and an- 
nounced curtly that the ceremony was 
ended. It had lasted forty minutes. The 
Bulgarian delegation left Paris for 
Sofia on the same day. 

An official summary of the treaty 
with Bulgaria was made public by the 
State Department at Washington on 
Sept. 18. Many clauses are identical 
with those of the German treaty, notably 
the League of Nations covenant, the 
clauses on labor, aerial navigation, pen- 
alties, prisoners of war and graves. The 
important changes in the Bulgarian 
frontiers are to the south, where Bul- 
garia cedes Western Thrace to the prin- 
cipal allied and associated powers and 
agrees to accept whatever disposition of 
this territory the powers ultimately de- 
cide; but it is stipulated that in any 
event Bulgaria’s western frontier shall 
be modified slightly in four places to 
Serbia’s advantage. 

The Bulgarians are required to rec- 
ognize the independence of the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene State, and provisions are 
made to change the nationality of the 
inhabitants of the territory formerly 
Bulgarian and transferred to other 
States. Provisions are made for protec- 
tion of minorities in race, language, 
nationality, and religion. As special com- 
pensation for the destruction of the Serb- 
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ian coal mines, Bulgaria shall for five 
years deliver 50,000 tons of coal annually 
to the Serb-Croat-Slovene State. 

The frontier with Rumania remains the 
same as before the war, although it is 
understood the question of inducing Ru- 
mania to cede to Bulgaria that portion 
of Dobrudja which is wholly Bulgarian in 
character will be taken up later. The 
frontier on the west with Serbia is mod- 
ified in four places to the advantage of 
Serbia. The frontier with Greece remains 
the same, except for slight rectification 
to afford proper protection to the Greek 
town of Buk. 

The Bulgarian Army is to be reduced 
to 20,000 men within three months, with 
universal military service abolished and 
voluntary enlistment substituted. The 
number of gendarmes, custom officials 
and other armed guards shall not ex- 
ceed 10,000, and there must exist only 
one military school. The manufacture of 
war material will be confined to a single 
factory, and the importation or exporta- 
tion of arms, munitions and war ma- 
terials of all kinds is forbidden. All ex- 
isting Bulgarian warships, including sub- 
marines, will be surrendered to the Allies. 

Bulgaria recognizes that by joining the 
war of aggression which Germany and 
Austria-Hungary waged against the allied 
and associated powers she caused the 
latter losses and sacrifices of all kinds 
for which she ought to make adequate 
reparation. As it is recognized that Bul- 
garia’s resources are not sufficent to 
make adequate reparation, a capital sum 
of 2,225,000,000 francs in gold [$445,000,000] 
is agreed upon as being such as Bulgaria 
is able to make, to be paid in half-yearly 
payments, beginning Jan. 1, 1920. 

Payments are to be remitted through 
the Interallied Commission to the Repa- 
ration Commission created by the Ger- 
man treaty. The Interallied Commission 
shall be established at Sofia as soon as 
possible after the coming into force of 
the treaty. ‘The commission shall con- 
sist of three members nominated by 
Great Britain, France, and Italy, with 
a right to withdraw upon six months’ 
notice. Bulgaria will be represented by 
a commissioner who may be invited to 
take part in the sittings but have no 
vote. Cost and expenses of the com- 
mission will be paid by Bulgaria and 
will be a first charge on the revenues 
payable to the commission. 















CARDINAL MERCIER’S VISIT 


NE of the most interesting visitors 
whom the United States has had 
since the war is Cardinal Mercier, Pri- 
mate of Belgium, who stood between the 
people of his country and the German 
invaders. The heroic and beloved prelate 
arrived in New York on Sept. 9 on the 
Great Northern, a United States naval 
transport, and received an enthusiastic 
welcome from the throng of soldiers, 
sailors, and civilians waiting at a Hobo- 
ken pier to greet him. The Collector of 
the Port went down the harbor to wel- 
come him on behalf of the State Depart- 
ment, and a committee of prominent 
Catholics, headed by Archbishop Hayes, 
with the Baltimore committee repre- 
ser.ting Cardinal Gibbons, as well as 
Mayor Hylan, saluted him from a 
police patrol boat which reached the pier 
at the same time as the transport. After 
the transport had been made fast, the 
Cardinal received these committees on 
the upper deck. 


Cardinal Mercier is a white-haired 
man six feet two inches tall, with a 
benevolent countenance and a_ soft, 
musical voice. Deep lines in his thin 
face show the strain under which he 
labored during the years of war. The 
Cardinal is 68 years old. At the home of 
the Archbishop of New York he stated 
that he had not come on any special mis- 
sion for the Belgian Government; that 
love was his only mission, and the desire 
to reveal the grateful heart of his nation 
to those who had saved it. 

On the day following his arrival Car- 
dinal Mercier reviewed the Pershing 
parade from the steps of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, and General Pershing de- 
scended from his horse and went to the 
Cardinal to present his greetings. Later 
that day the prelate left for Baltimore 
on a visit to Cardinal Gibbons. 

As a guest of the American Cardinal, 
in the blue room of the latter’s home, 
Cardinal Mercier granted an audience, 
in which he made an appeal for Ameri- 
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ca’s aid to Belgium in respect to raw 
materials and machinery, of which his 
country was in urgent need. The resto- 
ration of Belgium, he said, would take a 
long time. The University of Louvain 
would be restored, as well as his own 
palace at Malines. His feeling toward 
Germany was one of great distrust; Bel- 
gium might forgive, but it could never 
forget. In the Baltimore Cathedral on 
Sept. 14, before a notable audience, he 
interpreted American intervention 
against Germany as God’s answer to his 
prayers. Before another great audience 
at the Lyric Theatre on the 16th the 
Belgian Cardinal paid tribute to the 
valor of American troops and to Mr. 
Hoover’s gigantic work of relief, and 
again stressed Belgium’s great need for 
assistance in- reconstruction. 

On his return to New York on Sept. 
18 he was given the freedom of the city 
by Mayor Hylan. A great ovation was 
tendered the Belgian Cardinal at a din- 
ner in the Waldorf-Astoria, where men 
and women of many creeds joined in en- 
thusiastic tribute. After a day of al- 
most continuous ovation he stood in the 
grand ballroom of the Waldorf with 
bowed head and hands clasped as if in 
prayer, his shoulders enfolded in an 
American flag, while speaker after 
speaker lauded his heroic service in the 
war. In replying he said simply, “ The 
praises were all, I know, for Belgium.” 

With Cardinal Mercier on the Great 
Northern arrived the new Belgian Am- 
bassador, Baron Emile de Cartier Mar- 
cienne, who was Minister at Washington 
until he returned to Belgium five months 
ago. 

. *# 


STORM ON THE TEXAS COAST 


| a hurricane along the Gulf coast on 
Sunday, Sept. 14, more than 800 peo- 
ple were drowned in and around Corpus 
Christi, Texas, and the damage to prop- 
erty totaled more than $10,000,000. In- 
dustry was brought to a standstill, and 
the stricken region was destitute of food. 
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United States troops were sent to guard 
the wrecked city of Corpus Christi, and 
the Governors of many States issued an 
appeal for funds to aid the stricken sur- 
vivors. Galveston was saved from catas- 
trophe by its new sea wall. 

* * * 


ITALIAN BATTLESHIP RAISED 


HE Italian Government on Sept. 17 

announced a great hydrostatic feat 
in the raising of Italy’s great super- 
dreadnought, the Leonardo da Vinci, 
which had been deliberately sunk by the 
commander in order to save a neighbor- 
ing town and Italian and allied war- 
ships nearby from the effects of a terri- 
ble explosion caused by a_ clockwork 
bomb placed on the vessel by some un- 
known hand. The vessel overturned as 
it sank, and the heavy guns became im- 
bedded in the sand at the bottom of the 
sea. It took months of patient, strenu- 
ous work to remove the cannon and other 
equipment, and to bring the gigantic 
hull to the surface by pumping com- 
At the date men- 


pressed air into it. 
tioned the vessel was ready to be towed 


into dock and restored to its former 
value and efficiency. 


* * x 
FRENCH MONUMENT TO AMERICA 
T Pointe de Grave, France, a great 
French monument to America was 
begun on Sept. 6, with the laying of a 
cornerstone commemorating the landing 
of the first contingent of American 
troops in 1917. Speeches were made.by 
President Poincaré and Ambassador Wal- 
lace. Premier Clemenceau, Marshal 
Foch, and other distinguished French- 
men and Americans were present. 
ak * * 
THE BREMEN’S FATE A MYSTERY 

HE end of the war has brought no 

light on the mysterious vanishing 
of the German commercial submarine 
Bremen, which left Kiel for the United 
States in the early Summer of 1916 with 
a cargo of dyes and chemicals, and which 
was never heard of again. 

A report of the return of the crew 
of the Bremen to Germany was cir- 
culated on Aug. 11 by the Vossische Zei- 
tung of Berlin, which declared the men 


had reached Bremen. According to this 
newspaper the British had kept the 
crew prisoners, completely isolated from 
the world, so that the whereabouts of 
the missing submersible might remain a 
secret. Several days later official de- 
nial was made in Berlin that the crew 
of the submarine had arrived in Bre- 
men. On Aug. 26 the British Admi- 
ralty disavowed all knowledge of the Bre- 
men. The fate of this underwater craft 
apparently will remain one of the mys- 
teries of the war. 


* * * 
DEATH OF GENERAL BOTHA 


ENERAL LOUIS BOTHA, Premier 
Minister of Agriculture of the 
Union of South Africa, died suddenly in 
Pretoria on Aug. 28. He had first 
gained distinction as a commander of 
the Boer forces against the British, and 
later proved himself a loyal subject of 
the empire as Premier of the Union of © 
South Africa and as a leader of the 
campaign against the Germans in 
Southwest Africa. General Botha was 
born in Greytown, Natal, in 1863, and 
was descended from some of the earliest 
South African settlers. As a youth he 
herded sheep on his father’s farm and, 
like all Boers, was devoted to his rifle. 
When the war with England began 
he was merely a Veldt-Cornett, but 
quickly displayed his ability and was 
put in charge of the Boer Army of 6,000 
men which defeated Sir Redvers Buller 
with 18,000 at the battle of Colenso. Fol- 
lowing the death of General P. J. Jou- 
bert he was made Commander in Chief 
of the Transvaal Boers. 


After the fall of Pretoria he carried 
on a prolonged guerrilla warfare till late 
in 1901. But as soon as peace was de- 
clared he set himself to the task of re- 
organizing his defeated country and aid- 
ing it to play its part in the British Em- 
pire. He was made first Premier of the 
Transvaal, and on the formation of the 
Union of South Africa he became the 
Premier, and held that position con- 
tinuously except for one brief interval. 
The British always trusted him. 

At the outbreak of the world war he 
took command of the forces of the Union 
in Southwest Africa. The campaign 
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that he conducted was of the most diffi- 
cult sort, over a nearly waterless coun- 
try where the few wells had been poi- 
soned by the Germans and the sand- 
storms compelled the men to wear gog- 
gles. His success was complete, the 
Germans surrendering in July, 1915, and 
thus placing under the British flag 116,- 
670 more miles of territory than Ger- 
many itself contains. 

With General Smuts, General Botha 
signed the Peace Treaty at Versailles on 
behalf of the Union of South Africa. 
He arrived at Cape Town on July 28. 

On Aug. 31 General Jan Christian 
Smuts was appointed Premier to replace 
General Botha, and charged with the 
duty of forming a new Cabinet. 

ok * * 


Cost $81.75 PER SOLDIER 


OR each man transported overseas in 
British vessels the United States 
Government will pay Great Britain 
$81.75 under an agreement reached be- 
tween Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Direc- 


tor of Transportation in the War De- 
partment, and Lord Reading, represent- 


ing the British Government. Secretary 
Baker, it was learned on Aug. 24, ap- 
proved the agreement, which fixes a 
price a little more than half that tenta- 
tively put forward by the British at the 
beginning of the negotiations. The total 
cost of the British-tonnage used in troop 
transportation is estimated at $83,757,- 
250, the number of men carried having 
been 1,027,000. Similar negotiations are 
in progress with the French and other 
Governments. 
* * * 
FEEDING 400,000 CZECH CHILDREN, 


HROUGH the American Relief Ad- 
ministration European Children’s 
Fund approximately 400,000 children in 
Czechoslovakia are now being provided 
with one supplementary meal daily, ac- 
cording to Earl D. Osborn, American 
Relief representative. 

The Czechoslovak Government has 
added 1,000,000 kronen to the 5,000,000 
it had already contributed for child-feed- 
ing work, bringing the total to about 
$300,000. The Czechs in the United 
States have raised $100,000. 

The importance of the work is shown 


by the following telegram sent from 
Paris by Herbert Hoover, Chairman of 
the American Relief Administration Eu- 
ropean Children’s Fund, to the Czecho- 
slovak League of America: 


The children’s food program for Czecho- 
slovakia will remain an urgent need for 
at least another year. I urge you to 
concentrate cn this movement. The new 
Government is assisting the organization 
of social service workers for the proper 
distribution of funds for children’s relief 
coming from America. This has enor- 
mous importance for the future of the 
new republic, and I urge you to give it 
your special support. 

* * «4 


CARNEGIE LEAVES $30,000,000 


HE will of Andrew Carnegie, filed in 
New York on Aug. 28, disposed of 
an estate estimated at approximately 
$30,000,000. The sum of $10,000,000 
was distributed to friends and philan- 
thropies; the residue was set aside for 
public use. Many annuities were 
granted. The philanthropic gifts, in- 
cluding bequests, totaled over $378,000,- 
000. 


+ * * 


THE ISLAND OF YAP 

HE little island of Yap in the Pacific 
Ocean suddenly loomed up as an 
international question when it developed 
in a conference between President Wil- 
son and the Senate Foreign Committee 
that this island was an important cable 
centre and that the United States naval 
authorities were anxious to have it an- 

nexed by the United States. 


Yap is the centre of a cable system 
formerly owned by a German cable 
company. These cables if taken over 
by the United States would be made to 
form an integral part of the American 
cable system already in the Pacific and 
thus strengthen American trade and 
commerce, not to speak of the import- 
ance of the island and its cable connec- 
tions from a strategic standpoint. 

Up to the time of the outbreak of the 
war in 1914, the island was owned by 
the German Government and was the 
centre of a cable system which that 
Government was developing in the 
Pacific. In 1914 it was seized by the 
Japanese Government and is being held 
by that Government pending its final 
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disposition by the Allies, but it is under- 
stood that Japan is anxious to hold it 
permanently, together with its cable 
connections. 
* * * 
PROHIBITION IN BELGIUM 


HE United States is not the only pro- 

hibition country, Belgium having fol- 
lowed suit, so far as whisky, gin, and 
other highly alcoholic liquors are con- 
cerned. Soon after the armistice was 
signed a law was passed forbidding the 
manufacture and sale of such beverages. 
The making of alcoholic drinks ceased 
almost immediately, but not much atten- 
tion was paid to the rule so far as the 
selling of liquor in the larger places was 
concerned. The authorities recently con- 
fiscated big stocks the bars had on hand. 

* * * 
RED PARTY FORMED IN UNITED STATES 


HREE HUNDRED representatives of 
the Left Wing Faction of the Na- 
tional Socialist Party having withdrawn 
from the parent body, on Sept. 2 organ- 


ized the “ Communist Labor Party of 
America” and adopted the emblem of 
the Soviet Republic of Russia with the 
motto: “ Workers of the World Unite.” 
The emblem consists of a scythe and a 


hammer surrounded by a wreath of 
wheat. A suggestion that a torch be 
added to the emblem was voted down. 

Delegate Zimmerman of Indiana led 

a small minority who wanted the new 
organization called the Independent So- 
cialist Party, but his suggestion was 
overwhelmingly defeated. He said in its 
support: 

I think that the word communist will 
strike terror to the American workman 
and we cannot succeed in the movement 
without this element. I will go as far 
in the revolutionary movement as any 
man in this hall, but I think it unwise 
to adopt this name. If you think I am a 
coward, search the court records of In- 
diana. 

We know that this country is not yet 
ripe for the revolution. If it was, the 
name Communist would be all right. 
They did not use it in Russia until after 
the capitalist class had been overthrown. 


The party announced that it would 
adopt a constitution which would be pat- 
terned largely after that of the Soviet 
Republic of Russia. Every mention of 
the Soviet Republic and Bolshevism was 


greeted with cheers. One of the first 
acts of the new party was to approve a 
plan for a general strike in the United 
States on Oct. 8 to compel the release of 
Thomas J. Mooney, Eugene V. Debs, and 
other radical agitators. Subsequently 
the President of the new communist 
party was arrested for violent and se- 
ditious public utterances of a previous 
date. 
* * * 
AGUINALDO CAPTAIN OF INDUSTRY 


7 comes from the Philippines 

that Emilio Aguinaldo, famed in 
his youth as a Captain of the insurrectos, 
is winning new fame in his sedate mid- 
dle age as a captain of industry. Not 
only is he the owner of valuable agricul- 
tural holdings in the islands, returned 
travelers report, but he is Vice President 
of two big cocoanut oil concerns re- 
cently organized. One-third of the 
world’s supply of cocoanut oil comes. 
from the Philippine Islands, and the two 
companies in which Aguinaldo is inter- 
ested are important factors in that trade. 

Back in the ’90s, at the age of twenty- 
six, Aguinaldo headed a formidable rev- 
olution against the Spanish Government, 
then administering the Philippines. 
When the Spanish-American war broke 
and the American expedition against 
those far-away Spanish possessions was 
organized his aid was sought by the 
American commanders. His troops co- 
operated with the American forces, but 
their young Captain broke with the 
Americans when the peace treaty with 
Spain gave over the islands to American 
control instead of granting them inde- 
pendence. He took the warpath again, 
with the title of Provisional President, 
and during the campaign that followed 
his name was by way of being a house- 
hold word in America. Finally, in 
March, 1901, he and his staff were cap- 
tured by an American force led by Fun- 
ston, and soon afterward took the oath 
of allegiance. 

During the eighteen years that have 
passed since the surrender and accept- 
ance of American control in the Philip- 
pines both Aguinaldo and the islands 
have prospered’ probably beyond his own 
expectations. His influence with his 
Filipino countrymen continues very 
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great, but his liking for revolution 
seems to have vanished entirely. 
* * * 


Foop ADMINISTRATION CLOSES 


HE American Relief Administration 

closed. its Paris office on Aug. 28, 
formally ending its work in Europe. The 
offices in Prague, Warsaw, Vienna, and 
other cities all are closed, except that in 
some of them bookkeepers are closing ac- 
counts, work that probably will be fin- 
ished within two months. Herbert 
Hoover, who had supervised the distri- 
bution of supplies valued at hundreds of 
millions, sailed for the United States 
early in September. 

The feeding of 4,000,000 underfed chil- 
dren in various parts of Europe, under- 
taken by the administration, will be con- 
tinued by a charitable organization 
formed by Mr. Hoover, with its main 
offices in New York. 

The American Relief Administration 
during the six months ending May 31, 
1919, distributed supplies valued at $836,- 
175,000 to seventeen countries, according 
to Mr. Hoover’s reports to the Supreme 


Council. These supplies represented 512 
shiploads, weighing 2,486,230 metric 
tons. 


*K * Ke 
THE CERCAY PAPERS 


N the treaty of peace occurs an al- 
lusion to “the Cercay papers.” The 
clause stipulates that Germany shall 
return to France all the political papers 
seized by the German authorities on 
Oct. 10, 1870, at the country house of 
Cercay, then the property of M. Rouher, 
sometime Cabinet Minister. The Lon- 
don Sunday Times explains this clause 
as follows: When, on Oct. 10, 1870, 
the 17th Mecklenberg Division arrived 
at Cercay, the soldiers proceeded to 
turn Rouher’s house upside down. In 
the process they came upon some papers 
which they would have scattered and 
destroyed, if it had not been for a Ger- 
man officer who, guessing something of 
their value, reported their existence and 
was ordered to send them to Versailles, 
where Bismarck then was. The Chan- 
cellor examined the papers himself, 
would let no one else see them, and ul- 
timately stowed them away in the State 


archives, where no one, not even Treit- 
schke, has ever set eyes on them. Bis- 
marck had discovered that the fortune 
of war had put in his possession a cor- 
respondence which gave him the com- 
plete mastery over his enemies, the 
recalcitrant States of Southern Germany. 
The nature of the correspondence can be 
gathered from contemporary history; it 
was also pretty clearly divulged in a 
letter published in the Kélnische Zeitung. 
The writer, “ M. von D.” Dalwigk, Min- 
ister of the Grand Duchy of Hesse, 
wrote, “ Though Germany does not actu- 
ally desire a French invasion, the French, 
if they did come, would be received with 
open arms.” With such letters in his 
possession Bismarck } Id the cards. “I 
cannot help thinking,” says a German 
historian, Ruville, “that we have there 
the key to the foundation of the German 
Empire.” A French paper, Le Peuple 
Francais, known to have been inspired 
by Rouher, declared in so many words 
that “the confidential correspondence 
exchanged in 1865 and 1866 between the 
French Government and the Ministers 
of Bavaria and Wiirttemberg had also 
been left at Cereay and are in Prince 
Bismarck’s hands.” 
* * k 


GREEK PREMIER CROWNED AS VICTOR 


STRONG appeal to the imagination 
is made by the crowning of Eleu- 
therios Venizelos, the Prime Minister of 
Greece, on his return from the Peace 
Conference bearing triumphantly the 
many diplomatic triumphs won by him 
as the results of his long negotiations 
with the other allied powers, as an 
Olympian victor, with the golden wreath 
of wild olive to which the whole democ- 
racy of Greece has subscribed. 

The wild olive was peculiarly the 
Olympian victor’s wreath, though the 
crowning of heroes in Greece was not 
for those who had performed great and 
valiant deeds in statecraft, or in defense 
of their country, but for those who had 
outstripped their fellows in the athletic 
games which were the chief feature of 
their national life. The Isthmian festi- 
val, claiming an even greater antiquity 
than the Olympian, crowned its heroes 
with dry celery leaves; in the cypress 








grove of Nemea, a secluded valley among 
the hills half way between Philus and 
Cleonae, the wreath was of fresh celery, 
though there at one time, as at Olympia, 
which it resembled also in other ways, 
both having probably come under Dorian 
influence, the prize was a wreath of 
wild olives. With the Pythians, at 
Delphi, the prize was a crown of bay 
leaves, plucked from the Vale of Tempe. 
* * * 


CAPTAIN FRYATT’S WATCH 

HEN Captain Fryatt (the British 
Sea Captain executed by the Ger- 
mans for an attempt to ram an attack- 
ing submarine) left his home at Dover- 
court on his last voyage in command 
of the Brussels he carried with him a 
possession which proved to be his death- 
warrant. It was the gold watch pre- 
sented to him by the Directors of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company for 
faithful service. After capture he was 
sent with other prisoners into Germany, 
and it was not until he had been there 
some time that his identity was dis- 
covered through the watch. With a 
woman’s uncanny intuition Mrs. Fryatt 
had begged him to leave it with her, 
saying first that it would be safer in 
her keeping and finally that she had a 
feeling that it would bring him harm. 
The Captain, who was particularly proud 
of the watch, laughed at his wife’s fears, 
and took it away with him—the first 

episode in the tragedy which followed. 

* * * 


RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


ATISFIED on the whole with the 
results of their negotiation, the 
delegation of Czechoslovak priests who 
went to Rome to lay before the Pope 
the Czech and Slovak point of view in 
certain ecclesiastical matters of interest 
and importance to the new republic, re- 
turned to Prague on July 19. 

The subjects brought under considera- 
tion were: 

1. The advisability of changes in cer- 
tain Bishoprics in conformity with new 
conditions. 

2. The establishment of a de facto 
primacy for the Archbishop of Prague 
throughout the ‘territories of the re- 
public. 
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3. The use of the Slav instead of the 
Latin liturgy. 

4, The marriage of priests. 

It had been an occasion of grave of- 
fense to the Czechs and Slovaks that 
many Bishops of entirely Slav dioceses 
were formerly appointed from the ruling 
races, that is to say, Germans in Bo- 
hemia and Magyars in Slovakia, and 
that the higher prelates were often dis- 
tinctly hostile to the sentiments of the 
population. 

The annulment of the old Slavonic 
liturgy was contemporary with the loss 
of all liberties, political and religious, at 
the battle of the White Mountain. This 
is one of the reasons why the Czech 
clergy are so tenacious in insisting on its 
restoration now. It was stated that there 
would be a compromise, permitting cer- 
tain portions of the liturgy to be in 
Czech. 

Much greater difficulty was encoun- 
tered on the question of the celibacy of 
the clergy. A congress of clergy, held 
in Prague last January, petitioned the 
Government and the Pope for the legal 
abolition of obligatory celibacy. There 
has for centuries been a strong feeling 
for married priests in the country; more- 
over, 700,000 Ruthenes who are Uniate 
Catholics with a married clergy are now 
within the new republic. 

* * * 
LONDON Honors GENERAL FOCH 

N July 29, amid scenes of great en- 

thusiasm, the British King and the 
City of London welcomed the victor of 
the Marne and the Supreme Commander 
of the allied armies, General Foch. The 
King bestowed on the illustrious com- 
mander the title of Field Marshal, the 
highest rank in the British Army. The 
City of London made him a Freeman of 
her liberties and presented him with a 
sword of honor, the highest favor it was 
in her power to bestow. Among the 
tributes paid him was one by Field Mar- 
shal Haig, who very warmly and with 
earnest sincerity lauded him for his mili- 
tary genius and his devoted services; for 
his courtesy on the battlefield and in 
the council chamber, and for the in- 
spiration of his courage, energy, and en- 
thusiasm. Crucial moments of his cam- 
paigns against the Germans were re- 
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called by others, and phrases uttered by 
him and now become famous, were re- 


called. After the Guildhall ceremony 
Marshal Foch met a distinuished com- 
pany at lunchéon at the Mansion House, 
where he heard many laudatory ad- 
dresses, and in response uttered words 
of gratitude for the distinguished honors 
paid him. 
ft + 


THE SACRIFICES OF ST. CYR 


N Aug. 9 there occurred a great 
pageant at the French Military Col- 

lege of St. Cyr. The ceremony took 
place in brilliant sunshine. Six different 
classes were represented, and the gaps in 
their ranks made it possible to realize the 
terrible price France had paid for the 
victory of civilization. When the war 
broke out in 1914 the great Military 
School of St. Cyr was crowded with the 
youthful military talent of France. Out 
of every hundred men belonging to this 
class fifty men met their death. Their 
predecessors, the class of 1913, had lost 
in killed sixty-one out of every 100, and 
the losses of the succeeding classes had 
been extreme. This fact gave a note of 
pain to the pageant, which was one of 
the annual triomphes held by St. Cyr 
year after year to prove in this way the 
continuity in the history of French arms. 
Members of the pageant symbolized in 
appropriate costume the various periods, 
from the time of early Gaul down to the 
epoch of 1914. The ceremony of the 
“baptism of the classes” was particu- 
larly impressive. The military students 
of 1914, 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, and 1919 
lined up in the riding school and the 
selected representative of the 1914 class, 
followed by the representative of the 
1913 class, was dressed as a splendid 
figure of Napoleon. He halted before 
the General in command and read an ad- 
dress of the purest patriotism. Normally 
the representative of the outgoing class 
has to speak to the untried boys and 
exhort them to carry on the great tradi- 
tions of the school. On this occasion he 
addressed men who had led their com- 
rades through the worst phases of war, 
whose breasts were a blaze of decora- 
tions, and who had learned more of the 





meaning of warfare than many of those 
who were their: instructors before the 
war. 

As each was baptized—the 1914 class 
as the Promotion de la Grande Revanche, 
the 1915, 1916, and 1917 as the Promo- 
tion des Drapaux et de l’Amitié Améri- 
caine, the 1918 as the Promotion de St. 
Odile (the Patron Saint of Alsace) et de 
Lafayette, and the 1919 as the Promotion 
de la Victoire—these men all knelt. The 
ceremony was much more than a mere 
form, for throughout their careers all 
these men will speak of themselves under 
the title of these respective promotions. 

* * aK 
ARMISTICE CORRESPONDENCE OF CENTRAL 
RULERS 


— two following telegrams, ex- 
chanz~ed between Cha~les * and Will- 
iam, II. on Oct. 30, 1918, the day when 
Austria made her first attempt to obtain 
an armistice, were published in the 
Frankfurter Zeitung on Aug. 6, 1919. The 
Austrian Emperor telegraphed to his ally 
as follows: 


This morning, in view of the fact that 
the military situation has become unten- 
able, I was forced to propose an armistice 
to the Italians. But if the Italians insist 
as a condition that the roads through 
Tyrol and Carinthia, the railways of Tar- 
vis, Brenner, and Sidbahn be opened to 
our enemies to march against thy ter- 
ritories, [ will place myself at the head 
of my German Austrians to prevent this 
march by the force of arms. Thou canst 
count on this absolutely. I cannot have 
the same confidence in the troops of other 
nationalities. Cordially and loyally, 

‘CHARLES. 

To this message the ex-Kaiser replied 

as follows: 

I have read with emotion thy telegram 
concerning the armistice proposal. I am 
convinced that thy German Austrians, 
guided by their Emperor, will rise as a 
single man against all shameful condi- 
tions, and I thank thee for assuring me 
thereof. Thy faithful friend, 


WILLIAM. 
* * * 


Morocco AND THE PEACE TREATY 
REPORT on the clauses of the 
treaty of peace relative to Morocco 
was submitted to the French Chamber 
shortly previous to Aug. 10 by M. 
Maurice Long, a Deputy. After having 
recalled the events that have occurred 











in Morocco—the German interventions, 
the various conventions preceding the 
war—the report described the favorable 
results of French policy which gave 
France a strong position in Morocco 
when the European conflagration burst 
out, thus precluding the danger of an 
attack in Northern Africa. Far from 
being a cause of weakness, Morocco 
proved a source of strength. Under 
the leadership of its administrators, and 
of the French soldiers and colonists 
established there, Morocco vied with the 
oldest and most loyal provinces of France 
in its contributions to the common cause. 
The report continued as follows: 


France was justified in presenting to 
the Peace Conference its legitimate aspi- 
rations in Morocco. All of these have been 
admitted. All the treaties which Germany 
had made with the Moroccan Empire or 
with France concerning Morocco have 
been abrogated; Germany loses all the 
rights which she acquired from those 
treaties. All the possessions of Germany 
in Morocco pass to the makhzen without 
indemnity; all those of German individ- 
uals are liquidated and their value de- 
ducted from Germany’s debt to France. 
In the future German subjects will have 
right of access to Morocco only in so far 
and on the conditions that the Moroccan 
Government may fix of its own volition; 
the same will apply to all merchandise 
coming from Germany. As for Moroccan 
products they will be admitted to Gere 
many on the same basis as French mere 
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chandise. This whole system-means that 
total eviction which the past justifies 
and by which the future is guaranteed. 

France could not obtain a satisfaction 

more complete. 

The pact of Algeciras, the Franco- 
German treaties of 1909 and 1911, the 
protectorate treaty of 1912 applied to all 
Morocco. The allied and associated pow- 
ers explicitly recognized that the treaty 
of peace should have the same scope. 
The treaty of peace with Austria placed 
Austria on the same basis in Morocco as 
Germany. Tangier, which occupies a 
special position, being administered by a 
Sultan protected by France, was provided 
for by a special charter, drawn up by 
France in 1914, accepted by Great Britain 
and presented to Spain, but not approved 
by. her up to the year 1919. By the 
terms of this charter foreign Govern- 
ments will share in the administration of 
Tangier, which will thus have an inter- 
national character. The central and con- 
trolling power, however, will remain with 
France. 

The report of the French Deputy con- 


cluded thus: 

From the Atlantic to the Gulf of Gabés 
it is not a colony which we wish to gov- 
ern, but an African France, henceforth a 
prolongation of the mother country— 
awakening to life in the new era of world 
expansion opened to us by the victory of 
peace. 


American Events 


Occurrences and Developments in’ the United States of 
National Importance 
[PERIOD ENDED SEPT. 18, 1919] 


HE American armies called into be- 
ing by the exigencies of war were 
rapidly being absorbed into the 

‘civil life of the nation when the 

Summer ended. General March, the 
Chief of Staff, announced Sept. 13 that 
to date 3,305,737 officers and enlisted 
men had been returned to civil life. Of 
these 164,670 were officers. The num- 
ber of men returned from Europe to- 
taled 1,892,488, of whom 89,205 were of- 
ficers. 


For the new regular army there had 
been enlisted since the armistice 113,239 
men, of whom 10,921 asked service in 
Europe and 2,001 expressed a preference 
for duty in Siberia. 

The following casualties were reported 
on Sept. 12 by the commanding general 
of the American Expeditionary Forces: 
Killed in action (including 382 at sea), 
34,568; died from wounds, 13,957; died 
of disease, 23,6538; died from accident 
and other causes, 5,281; wounded in ac- 
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tion (over 85 per cent. returned), 214,- 
378; missing in action (not including 
prisoners released and returned), 2; to- 
tal to date, 291,839. It is interesting to 
note that of those missing in action only 
two remained unaccounted for. 


AID TO DISABLED SOLDIERS 


Increases practically doubling the 
monthly compensation originally pro- 
vided by the War Risk Insurance act to 
disabled soldiers and sailors and mem- 
bers of their families were passed unani- 
mously by the House of Representatives 
on Sept. 18. Under the new plan the 
compensation for total temporary disa- 
bility will be—for a single man—$80 a 
month instead of $30; for a married 
man with a wife, or a child, $90 instead 
of $45; one with a wife and one child, 
$95 instead of $55, and the man with a 
wife and two children or more, $100 
instead of $65. 

Disabilities, it is provided, shall also 
be rated as partial and temporary, total 
and permanent, and partial and perma- 
nent, for which the monthly compensa- 
tion shall be a percentage of the degree 
of reduction in earning capacity. 

Automatic insurance provisions of the 
law are extended to cover all men, ex- 
cept those who actually refused to apply 
for insurance, who were finally accepted 
for service during the war. The per- 
mitted class of beneficiaries is enlarged 
to include uncles, aunts, nephews, nieces, 
brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law, while 
the definition of parent is extended to 
persons who stood in loco parentis to a 
service man. 


COURTS-MARTIAL 


In approving the report submitted to 
him by Major Gen. Francis J. Kernan, 
head of the special War Department 
Board, on courts-martial and their pro- 
cedure, Secretary Baker on Aug. 24 took 
the official stand that the present sys- 
tem should not be changed except in 
minor details. 

The War Department Board’s report 
reflected the opinion of 225 officers who 
were circularized. More than half of 
these gave hearty approval to the pres- 
ent system, forty-three condemned it as 





basically wrong, and the remainder, a 
total of sixty-seven, pointed out specific 
weaknesses which they thought should 
be remedied. 

The most serious defect in the existing 
system, the report asserted, arises from 
the “lack of competent trial Judge Ad- 
vocates and counsel,” and as a remedy 
it was recommended that defense coun- 
sel be appointed for each general and 
special court-martial, and that special 
inducements be offered young officers to 
study law in order that they may be 
fitted for these and other special duties. 


PERMANENT RANK FOR PERSHING 


President Wilson, on Sept. 3, signed 
the bill passed by the House and Senate 
authorizing him to confer upon General 
Pershing the permanent title of Gen- 
eral, which creates him ranking officer 
of the American Army as long as he re- 
mains in active service. As the General 
is 59 years old, this insures his reten- 
tion of the title for the next five years. 
The commission was presented to the 
General by Secretary Baker on the 
former’s arrival in New York, Sept. 8. 


RESIGNATION OF OFFICERS 


Since the armistice was signed the 
War Department has accepted the 
resignations of nearly 1,300 officers. In 
July alone there were about 160 
resignations accepted, more than twice as 
many officers as resigned in the entire 
ten years immediately prior to the coun- 
try’s entry into the war in 1917. 

The situation created as a result of 
the wholcsale resignation of officers, 
most of them junior officers—the very 
backbone of the regular establishment 
—was so serious that General March, 
the Chief of Staff, instructed the 
Morale Division of the General Staff to 
make a complete and thorough investi- 
gation. The results of that investigation 
were filed Aug. 18 with Major Gen. 
William G. Haan, the Chief of the Plans 
Division of the General Staff, who im- 
mediately transmitted the document to 
General March. 

The investigation showed that the 
enormous increase in the cost of living 
was in the main responsible for the 




















great loss in officer personnel. In the 
great majority of the cases of younger 
officers the pay received was less than 
that now given to unskilled laborers. 
Furthermore, these officers of the reg- 
ular army, practically all of whom 
served with increased rank during the 
war, were now being demoted, and up to 
Aug. 18 861 had reverted to their for- 
mer grades, with a corresponding reduc- 
tion in pay. With their demotion their 
pay reverted to the scale of 1908. 

Opposition to an army of 576,000 of- 
ficers and men developed from both Re- 
publican and Democratic sources, when 
the Chief of Staff appeared before the 
House Military Affairs Committee on 
Sept. 3 to discuss legislation dealing 
with the future of the army. The War 
Department’s bill would raise the total 
to 576,000 as compared with 175,000 
under the National Defense act of 1916. 

As soon as General March mentioned 
these figures Representative Miller of 
Washington, Republican, asked what 
world condition would make it necessary 
to have a force of such size. Represent- 
ative Dent of Alabama, Democrat, for- 
mer Chairman of the committee, and 
now the ranking Democrat, made it 
plain that he intended to make a fight 
to keep the size of the army down to 
175,000. 


SALE OF ARMY SUPPLIES 


It was announced by Secretaray Baker 
on Aug. 28 that an agreement had been 
reached by which the French Govern- 
ment would pay to the American Gov- 
ernment $400,000,000 for all of the 
A. E. F. property in France, except that 
allotted for return to this country and 
for the use of remaining troops. 

Under the contract made with France 
that Government will pay for these 
American army works, properties, and 
goods in $400,000,000 worth of French 
bonds, which are to be delivered to the 
American Government. These bonds will 
be dated Aug. 1, 1919. They will bear 
interest at the date of 5 per cent. an- 
nually. Interest on them will begin to 
run from Aug. 1, 1920, payable in 
United States gold coin, or, if this Gov- 
ernment at any time elects, the interest 
may be paid in French francs. The 
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principal will also be payable in gold 
coin. 

The estimated inventory value of all 
of the property of the A. E. F. in 
France on July 8 last was $969,000,000, 
while the estimated inventory value of 
the property available for sale to the 
French was $749,000,000. The esti- 
mated original cost of all the property 
of the A. E. F. still in France on July 
8 was about $1,700,000,000, while the 
estimated original cost'of that part of 
this property available for sale to 
France was about $1,300,000,000, ac- 
cording to statements obtained from the 
War Department. 

Secretary Baker was advised that if 
these supplies had been held in France 
to be sold or otherwise disposed of by 
this Government, instead of through the 
French Government, it would have cost 
the American Government considerable 
money. He said that it would have 
meant the expense, among other things, 
of maintaining about 40,000 men in 
France from six to eight months, to dis- 
pose of the goods, or care for them. If 
these goods were placed on sale to in- 
dividuals in France, it would have been 
necessary to pay duties on them which 
would have amounted to about $150,- 
000,000. 


GROWTH OF NAVY 


The United States Navy Year Book, 
recently issued, showed that the United 
States was easily the second naval 
power of the world, whilé construction 
now under way would greatly reduce 
the difference in tonnage between the 
British and American navies. Great 
Britain stands first in completed ships, 
but the United States is far ahead of all 
other nations as far as new construc- 
tion is concerned. 

The Year Book also includes what is 
perhaps the most complete statistical 
history yet compiled of the naval losses 
sustained by all the belligerents during 
the war, and gives the name and the 
date of the loss of 197 German subma- 
rines, a total which exceeds the official 
German report of submarine losses by 
nineteen vessels. Previously the German 
Admiralty published a report in which 
it was said that Germany’s losses in un- 
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dersea craft totaled 178 vessels. The 
total naval losses of the war were 883 
ships, and of these Germany lost 398 
and Great Britain 259. France lost 57, 
Russia 50, Italy 31, the United States 
13, Japan 11, and Rumania, Greece, 
and Portugal 1 each. Turkey lost 32 
and Austria-Hungary 29 vessels, making 
the total losses 424 ships for the Allies 
and 459 for the Central Powers. 

The total submarine losses of the war 
were 299 vessels, and of these Germany 
lost 197, England 55, France 15, Austria 
12, Russia 10, Italy 8, and Turkey 2, 
which shows an allied submarine loss of 
88 and a Central Powers loss of 211. 


REVIEW OF PACIFIC FLEET 


On Sept. 1 the Pacific Fleet was re- 
viewed in San Francisco Harbor by Sec- 
retary Daniels. The sky was overcast 
while the review was in progress. Hun- 
dreds of thousands, who lined the shores 
from the Golden Gate to the foot of 
Market Street, were able, however, to 
see the manoeuvres. 

Half an hour before the first vessel 
was sighted Secretary Daniels and his 
party were piped aboard the battleship 
Oregon, while the guns of Fort Scott 
boomed out the Secretary’s salute. By 
this time a long line of the fleet—coming 
single file—was approaching the Gate, 
led by the dreadnought New Mexico, and 
with the dreadnoughts Mississippi and 
Idaho following at intervals of 700 
yards. . 

The long line of warcraft crept 
through the Golden Gate, past the Pre- 
sidio military reservation and the once 
impregnable old Fort Point, whose thick 
brick walls the engineers of civil war 
days built to withstand the solid shot of 
enemy frigates; past the modern forts, 
Miley and Winfield Scott, on the San 
Francisco side of the harbor, and under 
the long range guns of Forts Baker 
and Barry, hidden in the golden brown 
hills on the opposite shore, where Mount 
Tamalpais stands sentinel to the Golden 
Gate. 

Each ship was “dressed” for the 
event. The Admiral flew his flag—a 
field of blue with four white stars—from 
the foremast, and the largest and newest 
American flags from mainmast and 


stern. The flagship of the Vice Admiral 
bore the blue flag with three white stars 
from its foremast and those of the two 
Rear Admirals, blue banners with two 
white stars, from the cor ~ding 
masts. The other vessels flew une na- 
tional ensign at foremast and mainmast 
and stern. 


PEARL HARBOR DRYDOCK 


The great Pearl Harbor drydock was 
dedicated by Secretary Daniels at Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, Aug. 21. The dock is 1,001 
feet long and has an inside width of 138 
feet and an inside depth of 32% feet. 
It will accommodate any ship afloat and 
represents an investment of more than 
$5,000,000. 

The dock and naval base have a set- 
ting in what is considered one of the 
finest and most beautiful harbors in the 
world. Entirely landlocked in a rim of 
hills, Pearl Harbor could anchor all the 
naval fleets of the world out of view 
from the open sea. Pearl Harbor has an 
area of approximately ten square miles. 
Its depth is approximately sixty feet. 
Entrance to the harbor has been made 
safe for all time by dredging and other 
work done by the United States. 

The drydock had been under construc- 
tion since 1910. Its opening had been 
planned to take place long before this, 
but various delays and the war caused 
postponement. The most serious delay 
occurred when the entire bottom of the 
drydock upheaved suddenly, ruining all 
work that had been done and delaying 
construction for a year. 

Permanent rank of Admiral in the 
United States Navy, previously given 
only to three men, Farragut, Porter and 
Dewey, was conferred upon Admirals W. 
S. Sims and W. S. Benson by a bill 
which passed the House of Representa- 
tives Sept. 8, by a vote of 244 to 7. 


RAILROAD DEFICIT 


Reports of Class 1 railroads of this 
country to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for July and the first seven 
months of this year showed that the 
Railroad Administration must face an 
operating deficit at the end of 1919. At 
present, the line of 1919 earnings is run- 
ning far below the standard return guar 
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anteed by the Government to the roads 
during its control, and while July rec- 
ords show a net gain to the Railroad 
Administration of approximately $2,- 
000,000 for the month, this improvement 
is not sufficient to offset the deficit 
piled up in the first six months to ap- 
proximately $290,525,000. 


COST OF LIVING 


General increases of about 80 per cent. 
in the cost of living during the period 
from December, 1914, to June, 1919, were 
shown in tables made public on Aug. 16 
by the Department of Labor. The tables 
were based on investigations in various 
representative cities. In every instance 
the greatest increases were recorded in 
the prices of clothing and house furnish- 
ings. Food advances were of third im- 
portance. Figures for the period, Decem- 
ber, 1917, to June, 1919, show general 
average increases of about 20 per cent.- 

Total increases in the two items of 
food and clothing, without considering 
other items in family budgets, showed 
enormous increases from December, 1914, 
to June, 1919, the advance in the case of 
Chicago being 157.67 per cent. The 
same items went up 125 per cent. in 
Detroit, 125 per cent. in Cleveland, 140 
per cent. in Buffalo, 103 per cent. in 
Portland, Me., 187 per cent. in Boston, 
151 per cent. in New York, 135 per cent. 
in Philadelphia, 128 per cent. in Balti- 
more, 104 per cent. in Norfolk, 146 per 
cent. in Savannah, 139 per cent. in Jack- 
sonville, 93 per cent. in Mobile, 135 per 
cent. in Houston, Texas, 115 per cent. in 
Portland, Ore., 110 per cent. in Seattle, 
123 per cent. in Los Angeles, and 134 
per cent. in San Francisco and Oakland, 
Cal. 

Smaller increases in such things as 
housing, fuel and light and miscellaneous 
items lowered the general average in- 
crease, general percentages being as fol- 
lows: Portland, Me., 74; Boston, 72; New 
York, 79; Philadelphia, 76; Baltimore, 
83; Norfolk, 87; Savannah, 79; Jackson- 
ville, 74; Mobile, 76; Houston, 80; Port- 
land, Ore., 69; Seattle, 74; Los Angeles, 
65; San Francisco and Oakland, 65; 
Chicago, 74; Detroit, 84; Cleveland, 77, 
and Buffalo, 84. 

In all instances the increases in cloth- 


ing prices were greater than any other 
item. 


PENALTIES FOR PROFITEERS 


The proposed amendments to the Food 
Control act for dealing with profiteers 
in nearly all necessaries, with a penalty 
of $5,000 fine or two years’ imprison- 
ment for those who charge exorbitant 
prices, was passed by the House on Aug. 
22 without a roll call. This action came 
at the end of a day of partisan speech- 
making after the House, sitting as Com- 
mittee of the Whole, by a vote of 79 to 
68, had brought rent profiteers through- 
out the country within the scope of the 
law. When the bill was reported to the 
House this amendment was eliminated 
by a vote of 77 to 182, and a motion by 
Representative Griffin to recommit the 
bill and instruct the committee to report 
it without the exemption of farmers was 
lost by a vote of 24 to 200. 

Republican leaders who were respon- 
sible for the defeat of the rent prof- 
iteering section held that the inclusion 
of this subject would make the bill too 
far-reaching and break down the pur- 
pose of the proposed law, which is timed 
to reach profiteering in food and cloth- 
ing. They said that rent pre”’-ering 
would be reached later in a specific law. 

This action marked the first legi *+- 
tive step in the Administration’s high 
cost of living campaign and place in 
the hands of Governmental agencies suf- 
ficient authority to proceed against re- 
tailers, who, according to Attorney Gen- 
eral Palmer, are maintaining high price 
levels. 

ARMY OF OCCUPATION 


Marshal Foch reached a decision Sept. 
4 upon the extent of territory in the 
Rhineland to be held permanently by the 
American force. Its area will be twice 
as large as that which has been under 
American jurisdiction since the last com- 
bat division left for home. By Marshal 
Foch’s Jecision the Americans are again 
to take over all the Coblenz bridgehead 
proper, or exactly the same territory on 
the east bank of the Rhine as they have 
occupied since December last. On the 
west bank American area has been ex- 
tended about forty kilometers, taking in 
the large towns of Cochem, on the Mo- 
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selle, Mayen, and Andernach, which have 
been occupied by the French since the 
departure of the 3d Division a month 
ago. On the east bank of the Rhine the 
Americans will continue to occupy the 
fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, Neuvied, 
and Montabaur. The headquarters of 
the American forces will remain at Co- 
blenz. 

General Pershing advised the War De- 
partment on Aug. 22 that the American 
force remaining in Germany after Sept. 
80 would consist of a little more than 


6,000 picked men. The names of the 
units and their approximate strength 
were as follows: 


Officers. Men. 
Sth WEAR .00cccccies piaeweeewan 3,720 
7th Machine Gun Battalion 379 
2d Battalion, 6th F. A 620 
35th Field Signal Battalion 473 
ist Supply Train 485 
1st Mobile Ordnance Repair Shop 3 45 
Company A, Ist Engineers 250 
Field Hospital No. 13 
Ambulance Company No. 26.... 


— 


Total CoH HHO HOOT ee TORE EHO Ee +201 6,207 


The Police Strike in Boston 
Other Labor Problems 


HE police strike in Boston, which be- 
gan on Sept. 9, 1919, and which 
resulted in the city’s being sub- 

jected to a brief reign of terror by the 
lawless elements, at once assumed an 
aspect of national importance by reason 
of the far-reaching principles involved. 
Boston policemen to the number of 1,500 
went out on strike on the date men- 
tioned at the 5:45 roll-call as a long- 
threatened and drastic means of enforc- 
ing recognition of their newly formed 
union and of their right to affiliate with 
the American Federation of Labor. The 
strike was precipitated by the suspen- 
sion of nineteen patrolmen found guilt 
by Police Commissioner Curtis of violat- 
ing the department order against union- 
izing. 

The serious consequences of a strike 
of this nature at once became apparent. 
Gangs of boys looted shops; hoodlums 
broke windows; and rioting mobs in 
Roxbury, South Boston, the West End 
and other sections of the city were dis- 
persed only at the point of the revolver. 
Loyal policemen were jeered and pelted 
with mud. Howling mobs roamed the 
city streets committing acts of violence. 
The Provost Guard was rushed to the 
city from the navy yard at midnight to 
help quell the disturbances. « Mayor 
Peters issued a proclamation calling on 
all law-abiding citizens to help the au- 
thorities to maintain order. Volunteers 
were sworn in by special officers and 


equipped with badges and revolvers. All 
able-bodied retired patrolmen were re- 
cruited. Banks and large _ business 
houses organized guards from among 
their employes, arming them as special 
policemen. Federal authorities took pre- 
cautions for the guarding of all Govern- 
ment property. 

On Sept. 10 the rioting continued. 
Cavalry with drawn sabres and infantry 
with fixed bayonets charged to disperse 
the assembled rioters. The city was 
placed completely under martial law, and 
5,000 soldiers of the State Guard pa- 
trolled the streets with orders to protect 
life and property. Two men were killed 
and several wounded by machine gun 
and rifle fire in South Boston, where the 
rioting continued for hours. Scores of 
soldiers and civilians received injuries 
from flying missiles. Sticks, bottles, 
and paving stones were used as weapons 
by the attacking crowds. In Scollay 
Square, which is in the heart of the city, 
some of the worst outbreaks occurred, 
the crowd growing steadily and finally 
attacking police officers. One man was 
killed at this point, and others were’ re- 
moved badly wounded to the hospital. 
Steel-helmeted cavalrymen  clattered 
through the streets and frequently took 
to the sidewalks to break up all gather- 
ings. Banks and business offices were 
kept fully lighted, and guards sat inside 
with rifles and automatics in their hands 
ready for instant use. Millions of dol- 
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lars’ worth of valuables were removed 
and sent to Springfield or Worcester. 
The windows of many downtown stores 
were barricaded with lumber. Number- 
less persons were robbed. Gambling 
went on openly on the Boston Common. 
Unprotected women were pursued and 
assaulted in dark corners. Some of the 
perpetrators of these crimes were ar- 
rested and sentenced to prison, but many 
went unpunished. 


POLICE UNION’S ATTITUDE 


President John McInnis of the Police- 
men’s Union issued a statement saying 
that the responsibility for the rioting 
and looting rested with Commissioner 
Curtis. Ample notice of the coming 
strike, he declared, had been given, and 
the public had been informed that an 
emergency force was being recruited. 
Why, he asked, was this emergency 
force not in evidence? Mayor Peters 
stated that the Committee of Thirty- 
four appointed by him had done every- 
thing humanly possible to avoid the 
strike, but had received no co-operation 
either from the Police Commissioner or 
the Governor. A request made by him 
to mobilize the State Guard had been 
refused by the Commissioner. 


On Sept. 11 lawlessness started early 
in the morning and continued through 
the day. Nineteen more were wounded 
and forty injured in clashes with troops. 
Some forty-four men were arrested for 
gambling on the Common. One was 
killed. Meanwhile Governeor Coolidge 
had sent a telegram to the Secre- 
tary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy asking for Federal military as- 
sistance to maintain order if the 5,000 
guardsmen on duty in the city proved 
unequal to the task. 


ACTION BY MR. GOMPERS 


A new element was injected into the 
situation by a telegram, sent from New 
York on Sept. 12 by Samuel Gompers, 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor, to Mayor Andrew J. Peters of 
Boston, and repeated to Governor Cool- 
idge and to Frank McCarthy, Organizer 
of the American Federation of Labor in 
Boston. It was an appeal that the whole 


matter of police unionization be left in 
statu quo until after the conference 
called by President Wilson for Oct. 6. 


On the same day Mr. McCarthy an- 
nounced that the Policemen’s Union 
agreed to accept Mr. Gompers’s proposal 
to return to work and await the result 
of the President’s conference. The Gov- 
ernor referred the question of reinstate- 
ment of the striking policemen to the 
Police Commissioner. A _ conference, 
however, was arranged between Gov- 
ernor Coolidge and representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Central Labor Union, to discuss Mr. 
Gompers’s proposal and the general ques- 
tion of the policemen’s right to unionize. 
and affiliate with the association. 


STRIKERS’ POSITIONS FORFEITED 


The next day, acting on the legal ad- 
vice of the State Attorney General that 
the police strikers had forfeited their 
positions in the Police Department, Com- 
missioner Curtis declared vacant the po- 
sitions of all policemen who had gone 
out on strike. The nineteen suspended 
policemen had been discharged, and a 
new force was being recruited. 

After receiving from Governor Cool- 
idge a telegram declaring that he would 
support Police Commissioner Curtis in 
dismissing the Boston policemen who 
went out on strike, Samuel Gompers is- 
sued a statement making a further ap- 
peal for the strikers and asserting that 
Commissioner Curtis had assumed an 
unwarranted and autocratic attitude. 

The Bay State Governor, however, re- 
mained firm and on Sept. 14 sent a letter 
to Mr. Gompers in which he said: 

Replying to your telegram, I have al- 
ready refused to remove the Police Com- 
missioner of Boston. I did not appoint 
him. He can assume no position which 
the courts would uphold except what the 
people have by the authority of their law 
vested in him. He speaks only with their 
voice. The right of the police of Boston 
to affiliate has always been questioned, 
never granted, is now prohibited. 

The suggestion of President Wilson to 
Washington does not apply to Boston. 
There the police have remained on duty. 
Here the Policemen’s Union left their 
duty, an action which President Wilson 
characterized as a crime against civil- 
ization. 

Your assertion that the Commissioner 
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was wrong cannot justify the wrong of 
leaving the city unguarded. That fur- 
nished the opportunity; the criminal ele- 
ment furnished the action. There is no 
right to strike against the public safety 
by anybody, anywhere, any time. 

An appeal was issued by the officers 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Central Labor Union on behalf 
of the policemen, setting forth the poor 
pay and bad working conditions of the 
force, describing their ineffectual efforts 
to better these conditions and placing 
the blame for the outbreak of lawless- 
ness on the Police Commissioner. A new 
wage scale was drafted by Mayor Peters 
to apply to the newly recruited members 
of the force. The authorities, however, 
firmly refused to reinstate the striking 
policemen, and their places were filled 
by new men, mostly returned soldiers. 

President Wilson’s attitude on the sub- 
ject of police unions was stated in a tele- 
gram to Louis Brownlow, President of 
the Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in which he said: 

I am desirous, as you are, of dealing 
with the police force in the most just and 
generous way, but I think that any as- 
sociation of the police force of the capital 
city, or of any great city, whose object 
is to bring pressure upon the public or 
the community such as will endanger the 
public peace or embarrass the mainte- 


nance of order, should in no case be 
countenanced or permitted. 


NATION STRIKE-RIDDEN 


Strikes in general were on the increase 
during the month, as shown by Depart- 
ment of Labor statistics at Washington. 
As far as bases of comparison were 
available in regard to strikes and lock- 
outs, labor unrest had reached its high- 


est point since the armistice. Reports 
received from Sept. 11 to Sept. 18 indi- 
cated that there were 121 strikes under 
way in the country and that 53 were 
threatened. Nineteen strikes were set- 
tled before Sept. 17. In these settlements 
it was the strikers who gained the ad- 
vantage. 

The actors’ strike was settled on the 
basis of the open shop on Sept. 6. De- 
mands as to salaries, overtime, and pay 
for rehearsals were mostly granted, and 
arbitration was provided for. On Sept. 
7 all New York theatres reopened. 


Rivaling this in public interest was the 
threatened steel strike. The vote of the 
steel workers to strike was taken on 
Aug. 20. Requests for conference with 
the steel operators were denied, and even 
President Wilson’s attempt to bring 
about an arbitration failed, Mr. Gary, 
Chairman of the Board of the United 
States Steel Corporation, remaining un- 
moved in his determination not to arbi- 
trate the corporation’s right to continue 
the system of the open shop. The steel 
unions made twelve demands, including 
collective bargaining and wage revision. 
At least 2,000,000 persons were involved. 
The strike was ushered in on Sept. 21 
by clashes between the Pennsylvania 
State police and crowds bent on holding 
labor mass meetings in the Pittsburgh 
district. Nineteen labor men were ar- 
rested. At this time some steel unions 
had already gone out. 

Railway strikes on the Southern Paci- 
fic, Santa Fé, and Salt Lake roads, which 
tied up all Los Angeles traffic, were 
ended by an ultimatum sent by Mr. 
Hines, Director General of the Federal 
Railroad Administration, and approved 
by President Wilson, declaring the Gov- 
ernment’s purpose to continue the opera- 
tion of these roads with military force 
if necessary. It was stated on Sept. 21 
that all the striking shopmen had ac- 
cepted President Wilson’s terms of an 
eight-hour day and an increase of 4 
cents an hour for labor performed. Mr. 
Gompers won over the shopmen to a 
ninety-day truce awaiting the results of 
the Administration’s drive to reduce the 
cost of living. 

On Sept. 2 the President issued invita- 
tions to labor leaders, financiers, manu- 
facturers, and farmers to attend a con- 
ference to be held in Washington Oct. 
6-15, for consideration of the problems 
of labor and its directors. Regarding 
the International Labor Conference 
scheduled to be held in Washington on 
Oct. 29 in accordance with the Peace 
Treaty, Mr. Wilson, Secretary of Labor, 
on Sept. 2 stated publicly that no ar- 
rangements had been made for represen- 
tation of the United States and that no 
such arrangements could be made pend- 
ing the ratification of the treaty by the 
Senate. 





Among the Nations 


Survey of Important Events and Developments in Both 
Hemispheres 


[PERIOD ENDED SEPT. 15, 1919] 


THE BALKANS 


HE situation in the Balkans, from 

internal to international affairs, 

was rendered confusing by repeat- 

ed assertions and denials of op- 
posing factions and Governments. Tele- 
graphic messages, except Belgrade of- 
ficial, from the Balkan capitals ‘were 
few and contradictory. 


Aside from the Rumanian adventure 
at Budapest, with its political ramifica- 
tions in the Balkans, locally the chief 
topics of discussion in the peninsula 
were the partition of Thrace, the con- 
tinuance of the Rumanian-Serb dispute 
over the Banat, and the attempt of the 
Serbian Government at Belgrade to in- 
augurate Jugoslavia—the Monarchy of 
the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. The 
Jugoslav propagandists continued to 
publish documents of varying authen- 
ticity and importance tending to show 
the treason of King Nicholas toward 
Montenegro, and there were signs that 
the press of Sofia had espoused the 
cause of Jugoslavia against Italy and 
had begun a new campaign against 
Greece as a response to the growing 
good-will of Greece toward Italy and 
the growing accumulation of evidence of 
Bulgarian atrocities visited on the Greek 
population of Macedonia and Thrace. 

Details of an uprising of Montene- 
grins against the Serbian Army of oc- 
cupation came in a dispatch from Lon- 
don, on Aug. 28, only to be categorially 
denied and stigmatized on Sept. 2 as 
King Nicholas’s propaganda, by repre- 
sentatives of the Belgrade Government 
at Washington. On the other hand, a 
defeat of Italian troops by the Albanian 
clansmen, reported from Belgrade on 
Sept. 2, was formally denied by the Ital- 
ian Government three days later and the 
assertion made that the Albanians, both 
Christian and Moslem, were working 


hand in hand with the Italian Army of 
Occupation so as to restore order and 
revive industry. 

The question of Thrace reverted to its 
position of a month ago, after several 
declarations were made at Paris, only 
to be later repudiated. On Aug. 21 it 
was reported that the so-called Polk 
(American) compromise plan for making 
an international State of about half of 
Western Thrace, with Dedeagatch as its 
Aegean port, and with commercial right 
of way for Bulgaria, had been adopted at 
Paris with the assent of the Greek Pre- 
mier, M. Venizelos. On Sept. 1 the 
French delegates were understood to 
have induced M. Venizelos to withdraw 
his assent, and it was announced that 
the Polk compromise had been aban- 
doned. Meanwhile, the position of Greek 
propaganda on the subject, as may be in- 
terpreted from the material reaching M. 
Venizelos and American newspapers, 
stood firmly not only on the claim that 
all Thrace should belong to Greece, but 
that Bulgaria should be shut out entirely 
from the Aegean Sea, and that no terri- 
tory containing Greek nationals should 
be internationalized. 


BULGARIA.—The Sofia press and of- 
ficial pamphleteers made spirited replies 
to the charges of Bulgar atrocities in 
Eastern Macedonia published in the Of- 
ficial Report of the Interallied Commis- 
sion by declaring that many of the towns 
and villages within the zones covered 
had been inhabited almost entirely by 
Bulgars who had fallen victims to the 
Greek irregulars, and by resurrecting 
the Rockefeller report of 1913 containing 
charges of Serb and Greek atrocities 
alleged to have been committed against 
the Bulgars. The Sofia press also 
charged Greek and Italian delegates at 
Paris with bringing about the with- 
drawal by Austria of the Orient Express 
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on the line from Vienna to Constantino- 
ple, via Belgrade, Nish, Sofia, and Adria- 
nople. 

GREECE.—The Athens press reprint- 
ed with general approbation the scheme 
for the disposition of Thrace advanced 
by J. Saxon Mills of London, which cov- 
ers the following points: 


1. There is no Aegean port worthy of 
the name which can be ceded to Bulgaria. 
Hence it is useless to present arguments 
in favor of one. 

2. Bulgaria already has two ports on 
the Black Sea which should be of great 
value with the opening of the Dardanelles. 

3. All commercial tendencies of Bul- 
garia lean toward Central Europe. As 
Friedrich Neumann has said, Bulgaria is 
the natural ally of Germany. 

4. Let the Greeks accord to the Bulgars 
at Cavalla commercial facilities similar 
to those accorded to Serbia at Saloniki. 
It is useless to speak of any rights in 
Thrace other than those of Greece, save 
in Constantinople and its neighborhood, 
where other considerations demand an- 
other disposition. During the recent wars 
the attitude of Bulgaria has certainly 
been such that no political or commercial 
advantage should be given her at the ex- 
pense of Greece. The right of Greece to 
Thrace reposes in race, tradition, and 
present administration, which is accept- 
able to both the Bulgar and Moslem 
minorities. 


RUMANIA.—Although the __ replies 
made by the Rumanian Government to 
the Peace Conference in regard to the 
Rumanian military occupation of Buda- 
pest were couched in the approved lan- 
guage of diplomacy, the press of Bucha- 
rest was more outspoken, and its argu- 
ments covered the following points: | It 
was absolutely necessary, both for Ru- 
mania and for the conference that the 
Bela Kun Bolshevist régime in Budapest 
should be ended, hence Rumania should 
be thanked rather than censured by her 
allies; the delay in signing the Austrian 
peace treaty with restorations, particu- 
larly in live stock, rolling stock, and farm 
implements to be made to Rumania, has 
kept the latter stagnant, with conse- 
quent dissatisfaction for the Govern- 
ment; nothing was seized in Hungary by 
the Rumanian army of occupation that 
was not needed for the maintenance of 
that army or that had not been taken 
away from Rumania by Hungarians— 
“Belgium and France should have done 


the same thing in Prussia’; as to the 
shipment of arms from Hungary to Ru- 
mania, did the conference want Rumania 
to be defeated by the Russian Bolsheviki 
in Bessarabia ? 


The press of Bucharest gave consider- 
able space to translations from the Paris 
papers commending Rumania’s action at 
Budapest, most of them adding that the 
Peace Conference needed to be taught a 
lesson. The case of Premier Bratiano, 
who returned from Paris to Bucharest, 
was compared to that of Premier Orlando 
in Italy—both were obliged to brave 
the Supreme Council at Paris in order to 
retain power at home. Vienna reported 
on Sept. 10 that the Bratiano Ministry 
was out and that Take Jonescu would 
head a new one. 


The establishment of a Rumanian civil 
Government in Bessarabia on Aug. 20 
brought about direct diplomatic commu- 
nication between Ukrainia and Rumania. 

According to the United States Trade 
Commissioner at Bucharest, Louis E. Van 
Norman, in a report published Aug. 30: 


On account of its exceptional economic 
position Rumania, in the opinion of com- 
petent observers, seems virtually certain 
to recover its financial stability sooner 
than any other of the Balkan nations 
and perhaps sooner than any of the 
nations of Europe, including the new 
ones which have grown up out of 
the war. Rumanian credit has al- 
ways been good. The national obligations 
of the country have been secured by natu- 
1al resources, perhaps surpassed by no 
other nation of the same size. This is 
demonstrated by the fact that up to the 
time of the Balkan wars the Rumanian 
national debt was held almost exclusively 
by the Rumanian people. There had been 
practically no borrowing abroad, although 
kefore these wars the German financial 
penetration had proceeded very far in 
Rumania. Although there is no Govern- 
ment bank in Rumania, as the term is 
generally accepted in other countries, the 
National Bank of Rumania is permitted to 
issue national bank notes to the extent of 
30 per cent. of its reserves, and the Banca 
Romaneasca, a bank with some national 
character, is granted special privileges. 
In the hands of the banks, of course, lies 
for all practical purposes the rehabilita- 
tion of Rumanian finance. 


SERBIA.—On Aug. 16 the Prince 
Regent signed a decree appointing a 
Ministry for the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes. It was formed by 
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the Social-Democratic Party. The list 
follows. All are Democrats save the last 
three, who are Socialists: 
M. LiouBA DAVIDOVITCH, Prime Minister. 
M. PAvLE MARINKOVITCH, Public Instruc- 
tion. 
M. VOISLAV VELTKOVITCH, Finance. 
Dr. ANTE TRUMBITCH, Foreign Affairs. 
M. MiLoraD DRACHLOVITCH, Communica- 
tions. 
M. Mosta HyMOoTYEVITCH, Justice. 
M. VELISLAV VOULOVITCH, Public Works. 
M. SVETOZAR PRIBICHEVITCH, Interior. 
M. Epo. LUKINITCH, Post and Telegraphs. 
M. TouGcoMAN ELABUPUVITCH, Public 
Worship. 
M. ALBERT KRAMER, Commerce and In- 
dustry. 
M. Franco PousakK, Agricultural and 
Agrarian Reform. 
General STEVAN HADJITCH, War, (no 
party.) 
M. VITOMER ORATCH, Social Policy and 
ad interim Public Health. 
M. VILIN ROUKSCHEG, Food. 
M. ANTON KRISTAN, Mines and Forests. 


On Aug. 23 M. Davidovitch made a 
declaration of policy before the Provi- 
sional Chamber, which aside from purely 
internal matters—ridding the country of 


Austrian crown notes before the expor- 
tation of the new crops begins and the 
expropriation of large landowners—was 


mands, and we will defend our rights and 
interests wherever threatened. 

We feel keen sympathy for such of our 
brethren as are not yet united to us and 
are persecuted for their love of us. When 
peace is concluded we will endeavor to 
maintain friendly relations with all our 
neighbors. Without ever forgetting our 
past experiences, our policy toward them 
will always be inspired by the principle 
of not seeking to benefit at the expense of 
others. 

With the new Slav States of Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland we will seek to draw 
closer the bonds of friendship. With 
Greece and Rumania, whose aspirations 
have hitherto enjoyed greater interna- 
tional support than ours, our State, by 
working for mutual confidence and inti- 
macy, will insure permanent peace in 
the Balkans. 

It is our conviction that until the solu- 
tion of all pending problems by the Peace 
Conference, it is indispensable that the 
Government of this country should be 
composed of representatives of all politi- 
cal groups, and we are determined to do 
all in our power not to render such con- 
centration of national political forces im- 
possible. * * * We take the opportunity 
of solemnly denying the rumor, spread 
both abroad and here, that the Consti- 
tuent Assembly will be dispensed with. 
* * * QOn the contrary, the Government 
will in a few days submit to the Cham- 
ber an electoral bill, whereby the nation 


as follows: 


The conditions we demand are based on 
the principles of international justice, 
which should be applied to us as they 
have been applied to others. We are ask- 
ing for no departure from those’ princi- 
ples for our own benefit; we cannot recon- 
cile ourselves to their being transgressed 
at our expense. We are prepared to co- 
operate as faithfully in the consolidation 
of peace as we did in the achievement of 
victory. Alone in Southeastern Europe 
we maintained the struggle from the be- 
ginning to the end of the war, and, though 
cruelly stricken, never wavered in the 
fight for the grand ideal of liberty. Our 
co-operation in the re-establishment of 
peace shouldbe sought for and welcomed, 
because no other nation has had such long 
and such wide experience of the conditions 
of the Balkan Peninsula, and our friends 
would risk missing the great aim of the 
pacification of the world if they try to 
solve Balkan problems without sufficient 
regard to the claims of those of their 
allies who are most directly concerned in 
the questions of new frontiers, indemni- 
ties, and other economic and political 
problems. In these matters our delegates 
at the Peace Conference will have our 
utmost support. We have nothing to 
modify in our point of view and our de- 


will be enabled, through its freely chosen 
representatives,- to lay the foundations of 
its future destiny. On the broad basis of 
liberty that we aspire to establish will 
arise a solid resistance to anarchy and 
the abuse of liberty by any one section of 
the community at the expense of any 
other, those terrible social fallacies of 
which we are now the horrified witnesses. 


At Belgrade, as at Bucharest, there is 
complaint of the tardiness of restitution 
to be made by Hungary and Bulgaria. 
Rolling stock and locomotives are needed 
for the newly opened Belgrade-Nish- 
Saloniki main line. The United States 
Commercial Report of Sept. 6 contained 
the following comment on Serbian com- 
mercial and industrial conditions: 


Of labor in the wide sense Serbia is 
almost as deficient as in materials. When 
the army is freed from duty there will be 
workers for the fields and unskilled labor 
for reconstruction, but expert technical 
and professional men are few in numbers 
and are not capable, without foreign as- 
sistance, of handling the problems which 
press for solution. It is stated that there 
are not more than seventy constructional 
engineers, architects, and surveyors in the 
whole of Serbia. It is much less difficult, 
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however costly it may be, to reconstruct 
a country like Belgium—before the war 
the most highly organized for its size in 
Europe—than to rebuild Serbia, a coun- 
try in which industrial development had 
searcely passed the stage of infancy. 

The point which requires emphasis is 
that Serbia is quite unable, without skilled 
assistance from the Allies, to re-establish 
normal life in the country. If that assist- 
ance is not forthcoming Serbia must in- 
evitably, when peace is signed, turn for 
help to the countries which have been 
enemies. 

What Serbia needs Serbia is able to pay 
for. This may seem strange, but it is a 
fact that, apart altogther from indem- 
nities for the damage dore during the 
war, the peasant population and _ shop- 
keepers have plenty o. =.:0oney—in dinars 
and Austrian crowns. The explanation is 
simple. The people in the country during 
enemy occupation spent little or nothing 
on luxuries, and all the while were re- 
ceiving high prices for their goods and 
produce. They have sold but not bought, 
and are now in a position to buy largely. 


BELGIUM, HOLLAND, AND 
LUXEMBURG 


The Belgian and Dutch press passed 


through another period of tension in re- 
gard to the reconstruction of the Treaty 
of 1839 and the Belgian claims to Lim- 
burg, and to that part of Zeeland south 
of the Scheldt, or the right-of-way over 
the Ghent-Terneuzen Canal — which 
would give the same commercial but not 
strategic advantage. The tension was 
characterized by feverish propaganda on 
the part of the Belgian press and in- 
sinuating silence on the part of the 
Dutch, with the exception of the Tele- 
graaf, which on Aug. 31 assured its 
readers that the Commission of Fourteen 
in Paris had no intention of changing 
their decision of June 4, which was to 
the effect that no territorial concessions 
would be demanded of Holland. Also at 
The Hague the celebration of the Queen’s 
birthday on Sept. 1, which had not been 
publicly observed since 1914, was the 
occasion for a patriotic demonstration in 
favor of the territorial status quo. 

That the matter was not regarded as 
serious in official circles, in spite of cer- 
tain alarmist messages sent American 
newspapers, was deduced from the fact 
that although the Dutch Minister to 
Great Britain, Jonkheer van Swinderen, 
who was also the chief Dutch delegate 


at Paris, made several significant trips 
between there and The Hague. Foreign 
Minister Moher and other high officials 
were away on vacation. 

Stories repeatedly appeared in the 
Belgian and British press to the effect 
that Great Britain and the United 
States would guarantee Belgium’s se- 
curity against Germany. There was no 
official confirmation of these stories, be- 
yond emphasizing the fact that such pro- 
tection was implied in the Franco-Anglo- 
American convention which was adopted 
on Aug. 8, when the Peace Treaty with 
Germany was ratified by the Chamber. 
It was ratified by the Senate on Aug. 26. 

Malmedy, where Belgian troops had 
replaced the British on Aug. 18, was 
transferred to Belgian civil authority on 
Aug. 25, when registration of the popu- 
lation began which will settle their ulti- 
mate nationality. Similar registration 
went on in Eupen, a district stretching 
north of Malmedy as far as Limburg. 
The League of Nations will review and 
determine the nationality of the regis- 
tration—whether Prussian or Belgian— 
within six months. 

After four and a half years of work 
the Rotterdam headquarters of the 
American Commission for Relief in Bel- 
gium and France closed its office on 
Aug. 16. Its head, since 1914, Walter 
Brown of Los Angeles, moved to London 
to take charge of Mr. Hoover’s “ child’s 
welfare ” for feeding the undernourished 
children of Europe. 

According to statistics yublished by 
the Belgian Interior Department, the 
output of coal in July reached nearly 
87 per cent. of the monthly output of the 
year before the war. Although no pay- 
ments had been received from Germany 
and little machinery returned, the blast 
furnaces in the Liége district and the 
mills in Louvain nearly reached their 
normal production. 

Before the war more than half of Bel- 
gium, or an area of nearly 6,000 square 
miles, was under cultivation, with a fifth 
of forest lands and only a fifteenth 
of fallow or uncultivated. A measurable 
portion of the latter and those parts of 
the forest lands destroyed by the Ger- 
mans have been reclaimed and put under 
cultivation. In the great sand-belt of 
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Campine, across the provinces of Ant- 
werp, Limburg, and Brabant, agricul- 
tural reclamations have proceeded with 
afforestation projects and with equal 
suecess have transformed the wastes of 
sand dunes and marshes into crop-pro- 
ducing and pasturage lands. In this way 
the great estates of Baron van Havre 
and Esbeek have quadrupled their ca- 
pacity. 

In spite of its small area, only 998 
square miles, and its population of 300,- 
000, the wealth of Luxemburg is $2,400 
per capita, or twice that of France. On 
Dec. 7, 1918, the Grand Duchy denounced 
its zollverein with Prussia and ever 
since both France and Belgium have 
been bidding for preferment. According 
to an unofficial canvass made by Marcel 
Noppenay of the Indépendence Luxem- 
bourgeoise a majority of the population 
desired industrial cohesion with France. 


FRANCE 


The Chamber of Deputies began its 
debate on the German Peace Treaty Aug. 


26. In the speeches delivered in the fol- 
lowing days frequent references were 
made to the attitude of the United States 
Senate, and several Duputies voiced the 
opinion that if the League of Nations 
covenant were the cause of the American 
delay then the covenant “should be 
amputated.” Aside from the Socialist 
criticisms of the treaty along lines which 
have become familiar everywhere, there 
were criticisms from members of former 
Governments similar to those heard from 
the Republican side in the American 
Senate, without, however, any attempt to 
formulate reservations. 


The principal expounder of the treaty 
was Captain André Tardieu of the Peace 
Mission. Louis Barthou, former Premier, 
declared that the treaty was insufficient 
and insecure, and insisted on an inter- 
national General Staff and army to carry 
out the decrees, when necessary, of the 
League of Nations. M. Franklin-Bouillon 
criticised the lead taken by Washington 
and ridiculed the placing of France on 
terms of equality with Panama and 
Cuba. Of the thirty-one Deputies sched- 
uled to speak on the treaty over one- 
third had withdrawn by Sept. 4, when it 


was announced that there would probably 
be fewer than 100 votes against the 
treaty when the final vote was taken. 


In the Chamber on Aug. 28 M. Lefévre 
introduced a bill authorizing the issue of 
a lottery loan of 60,000,000,000 francs 
($12,000,000,000) without interest—the 
largest project of its kind ever proposed. 
The lottery would take the form of an 
issue of 120,000,000 bonds of 500 francs 
($100) each, reimbursable at par by half- 
yearly drawings over a period of twenty 
years. Thus every day for two years a 
number would be drawn which would win 
1,250,000 francs, ($250,000,) and every 
week two numbers winning 100,000 
francs, ($20,000.) After the first two 
years the 1,250,000 france prizes would 
be drawn each week instead of each 
day. 

The American Liquidation Commission 
reached an agreement with the French 


Government on Aug. 20, by which the ~ 


latter for the sum of $400,000,000 took 
over all the property in France of the A. 
E. F. with the exception of what had been 
put aside for return to America or would 
be needed by the military force remain- 
ing in France. The payment was made 
in gold bonds, with interest beginning 
Aug. 1, 1920. An official inventory of 
all the property of the A. E. F. made 
last July showed it to be worth nearly 
$1,000,000,000. The part disposed of to 
France is estimated to be worth $749,- 
000,000. The original cost of all the 
property was $1,700,000,000, and of that 
sold to France $1,300,000,000. 

Reports to the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington, as well as articles 
and advertisements in the French papers, 
show that France needs and is now ready 
to employ (as she did not realize imme- 
diately after the armistice) American 
engineers, architects, masons, and con- 
structors of all sorts, together with in- 
terchangeable structural material for 
dwellings and factories. Statistics show 
that nearly 50 per cent. of the younger 
and most advanced professional men 
were killed or permanently injured in 
the war. It was estimated that with the 
speed made in the devastated regions in 
the last ten months it would take ten 
years for complete rehabilitation and re- 
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construction without outside help in ex- 
pert skill and prepared material. 

The campaign against the high cost of 
living in France made considerable ad- 
vance. The Commission of the Food 
Ministry and the Sub-Commissions of 
the Départements were reinforced by 
Vigilant Committees in the Arrondisse- 
ments, while the so-called local Leagues 
of Consumers were transformed into 
Leagues of Purchasers. In small towns 
the new leagues devote a certain weekly 
amount for the purchase of necessaries 
and appoint a member to buy the mate- 
rial desired. This has worked out as the 
bid for estimates works out in larger 
enterprises—he receives bids and accepts 
the cheapest. There is no chance for the 
sellers to combine against him, as the 
maximum price is fixed by the commis- 
sion. 

Some of the Paris papers took up the 
question of Russian prisoners, who, re- 
leased from German war prisons, have 
been interned at Auch, in Gascony, where 
it was reported they scandalized the 
neighborhood. They are fed, lodged, and 
entertained by the French Government, 
but they decline to work, and openly de- 
clare that they desire to return to Russia 
in order to join the forces of Lenin. 

The National Wine Syndicate and In- 
ternational Wine Committee, two bodies 
which rule the production and distribu- 
tion of European wine, issued a mani- 
festo declaring that there must be a 
great diversion of labor from viticulture, 
particularly in the Bordeaux, Dijon, and 
Rheims region. The German market, 
they say, is overstocked with stolen 
French wines; America will use no more, 
and the exportation to Great Britain, 
which was measurably reduced during the 
war, is still contracting. The United 
States in the past imported annually 
$7,000,000 worth of French wine alone, or 
nearly twice as much as she imported 
from Italy. Among other things the 
manifesto says: 


It is a shame, almost a sacrilege. The 
red juice of Burgundy and Bordeaux was 
never brought into disgrace by tipplers. 
Why is it that because there are a small 
minority of people who do not know how 
to drink that those who do should be sac- 
rificed together with the most ancient 
world industry? 


ITALY 


According to Roman papers the meet- 
ing which took place toward the last 
of August between Signor Tittoni, For- 
eign Secretary and head of the Italian 
Peace Delegation, and Premier Lloyd 
George, at Deauville, France, put in form 
for presentation to President Wilson 
what is known asthe “ Tittoni Compro- 
mise” in regard to Fiume already agreed 
to by Premier Clemenceau. According 
to unofficial descriptions of the meas- 
ure it provided for the Italian posses- 
sion of the city and its two western har- 
bors, while the waterfront east together 
with a zone on the left bank of the 
Fiumara or Rjeka shall be administered 
by the mandate of the League of Nations, 
with full commercial facilities for the 
districts of Central Europe which for- 
merly used the port, until such a time 
as the Monarchy of the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes should develop the natural 
ports lying to the southeast—Buccari and 
Portoré in the Bay of Buccari, Novi, 
Cirquenizza, Segna, San Giorgio, the 
great historic port of Croatia; Ablana 
and Carlopago. 

The Interallied Military Commission at 
Fiume reported in favor of the League’s 
control of the city. On Sept. 13 Italian 
volunteers, under Gabriele D*€nnunzio, 
took forcible possession of Fiume, the 
Italian Sixth Army Corps refusing to 
disarm them and the allied troops re- 
maining in their barracks. 

The press of Vienna began reasserting 
the Austrian claim to the Southern Tyrol 
denied it in the Austrian Treaty of 
Peace. The Popolo Romano of Rome on 
Aug. 22 said, after discussing the three- 
fold question, whether the Peace Con- 
ference was doing its best to satisfy the 
national aspirations of all, or only of the 
major allied members, or was fostering 
discord in an attempt to rehabilitate the 
enemy: 

The promised Utopian Society of Nations 
lacked from its very birth harmony among 
its members and a reciprocal acknowledg- 
ment of legitimate rights. This amply 
justifies our claim to Southern Tyrol 
even against the principle of nationality. 
Our claim is based on the right of de- 
fense. The Brenner boundary is the sole 


result obtained by Italy’s sacrifice of 
blood and treasure, and is not contested 
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by the Allies, and it would be a crime to 
renounce the greatest benefit derived 
from our victory by weakening the de- 
fense of the country to favor Austria. 


On Sept. 4 the bill granting Italian 
women the right of national suffrage, 
after receiving support in an eloquent 
address by Premier Nitti, was passed 
by the Chamber by a vote of 174 to 55. 
Women, however, will not vote in the 
November general elections. 

On Aug. 23, five days before the 
Chamber reconvened to debate the 
peace treaties, Signor Nitti, as Minister 
of the Interior, issued a circu letter 
to the Prefects of the Provinces urging 
them to begin a campaign for harder 
work, greater production, greater econ- 
omy, and the prevention of strikes. The 
Government, he said, could not go on 
supplying bread at an annual loss to the 
State of $500,000,000, particularly when 
1,250,000 acres had gone out of cultiva- 
tion in three years. He added: “ There 
is a condition in Italy which forces us 
to act now strongly and vigorously.” 


On Sept. 1 it was announced that King 
Victor Emmanuel III. had signified his 
intention of relinquishing all the vast 
domains of the Crown throughout Italy 
for the benefit of the peasantry and sol- 


diers. The Crown properties of Italy 
are larger than those of any other coun- 
try, since the House of Savoy inherited 
the properties of the rulers of the eleven 
States into which Italy was divided be- 
fore the kingdom became united. 

During the war the King gave over his 
splendid royal palace at Caserta, the 
Castel Moscali di Piedmont, for the use 
of his soldiers. His intention was that 
the vast lands which he possesses, vir- 
tually in every region of Italy, should go 
to the peasants who fought in the war, 
while his palaces, castles and other 
buildings should be utilized for philan- 
thropic purposes. In addition, the King 
expressed a desire that his private 
patrimony be taxed like that of any 
other citizen. Thus the King’s civil list, 
amounting to about $3,000,000 yearly, 
will be done away with or greatly di- 
minished, as the monarch used it almost 
entirely to administer the Crown prop- 
erties or for charitable purposes. 

In the opinion of the United States 


Consul at Venice, John S. Armstrong, 
the Pearl of the Adriatic is certain to re- 
gain much of its ancient position as a 
commercial clearing house between the 
West and the East. In his report issued 
by the Department of Commerce, Sept. 
2, he writes: 


The situation in which Venice finds 
itself today is greatly altered. Italy 
expects to acquire competing ports on the 
Adriatic with their railroad connections, 
has already taken possession of the im- 
portant railway artery of the Trentino 
extending 200 kilometers (124.27 miles) 
toward Germany, and controls the west- 
ern end of the railroads in the Pusteria. 
Moreover, as a result of the collapse of 
Germany the force of its political prestige 
in the field of international economic com- 
petition has been destroyed. 

Venice is, therefore, presented with a 
favorable opportunity to develop into an 
important distributing centre for a largely 
extended international zone. To attain 
these ends, the port must have complete 
and regular steamship services, an ef- 
ficient railroad network connecting Venice 
with its national serving area, and suf- 
ficient dock facilities for handling incom- 
ing and outgoing cargo. 

Venice’s position is greatly improved by 
the removal of the pressure. of the 
Austro-Hungarian railways immediately 
north of the old Italian confines, and 
Il Lavoro points out that the port should 
profit by ine new state of affairs by link- 
ing itself more closely to new serving 
areas, such as the Trentino, the Alto 
Adige, eastern and southern Switzerland. 

At present Venice has a single impor- 
tant railway artery completely piercing 
the Alpine walls which can serve the port 
for international traffic. This is the 
Padua-Verona-Trento-Brennero. However, 
the big curve which the railway describes 
in the plains near Verona considerably 
prolongs its distance, and its already ex- 
cessive traffic does not render it adapt- 
able to a more intense utilization than 
at present. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Advices from Buenos Aires under 
date of Sept. 11 were that two steamers 
had arrived on that date bringing 450 
German immigrants as colonists for the 
scheme of Baron von dem Bussche-Had- 
denhausen, mentioned last month. Con- 
cerning him and his scheme a corre- 
spondent wrote: 


Married to an Argentine lady—a mem- 
ber of the important portefio family of 
Martinez de Hoz—and a man who is not 
only well versed in Argentine affairs but 
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is also, to give him his due, remembered 
by all who came into contact with him as 
a capable and courteous diplomat, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that he will be 
successful in his mission, whatever form 
that mission may take. 

Thus while in many quarters one hears 
that Argentina is at heart wholly pro- 
ally, that she has no love for Germany 
and the Germans, and that her firm de- 
sire is to strengthen her relationship with 
the allied powers, actual facts go to 
prove the contrary, and official Argentina 
loses no opportunity of showing the rém- 
nant of the imperial party in Germany 
that they have a firm friend in the Gov- 
ernment of this republic. The diplo- 
matic agents in the German Legation are 
still fully accredited and treated with 
all the honors; the German flag is still 
hoisted on the official quarters and on 
the leading German houses of business, 
and when the whole city of Buenos Aires 
was bedecked over the final ratification 
of peace the Germans ostentatiously held 
aloof, and in their local press refer con- 
temptuously to the schandfrieden, or 
shameful peace, which they hold has no 
interest for them. 


On Sept. 13 the Chilean Ministry re- 
signed, principally owing to the contro- 
versy in the House of Deputies over the 
Tacna-Arica problem, which had come 
to the surface again by Bolivia demand- 
ing an outlet to the sea. 

The United States Government was in 
receipt of no official information show- 
ing that Nicaragua was involved in the 
expulsion of Federico Tinoco from the 
Presidency of Costa Rica and the mur- 
der of his brother, as alleged by the for- 
mer on Aug. 16, at Kingston, Jamaica. 

The revolution in Honduras which be- 
gan in July forced the resignation of 
President Bertrand in the first week of 
September and the landing of American 
marines from the cruiser Cleveland at 
Puerto Cortez to protect foreign lives 
and property. The Presidential candi- 
date, Dr. Nazario Sorano, had the sup- 
port of President Bertrand, while the 
revolutionary forces supported Dr. Mem- 
brefo and Lopez Guierrez. 

A French military mission under Colo- 
nel René Mascarel arrived in Peru. It 
was reported from Lima that J. Leonard 
Replogle and Charles M. Schwab had 
purchased the properties of the Ameri- 
van Vanadium Company, thus obtaining 
direct control of 98 per cent. of the 
vanadium supply in the world. The gen- 


a 


eral election held in Peru on Aug. 24 
gave the Leguia party nearly unanimous 
returns for their candidates as well as 
for constitutional reforms, described in 
these columns at length last month. 

A movement in favor of Dr. Fernan- 
dez Henriquez, the exiled President of 
Santo Domingo, was launched in Spain 
on Sept. 10 by certain Spanish political 
leaders sending a memorial to the Wash- 
ington Government suggesting a with- 
drawal of American marines, who had 
been maintaining order there since Nov. 
25, 1914. By the treaty of 1917 Santo 
Domingo became practically a protect- 
orate of the United States. 

The press of the Republic of Colombia 
urged the Government to resent the ab- 
sence of the “apology” in the Colom- 
bian treaty which was submitted by 
President Wilson to the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the Senate on July 
29. La Palabra of Aug. 2 stated: 


Truly it looks grotesque that after the 
United States unsheathed the sword to 
fight in defense of justice outraged in 
the violation of the Treaty of Brussels, 
now they refuse, in the New World, to 
make amends for the outrage which they 
brought upon a sister who was worthy, 
although weak. The ‘“ sincere regret’”’ 
cannot be blotted out of the treaty with 
Colombia, without causing the magna- 
nimity of the North American Republic 
to suffer diminution. The whole of Latin 
America should back Colombia in this 
supreme claim and should exert an inter- 
national and collective influence to the 
end that our sister may obtain the most 
complete satisfaction. The United States 
must not forget that ‘‘ greatness compels.’’ 


MOROCCO 


The Sultan of Morocco on Aug. 26 
published a proclamation declaring Rai- 
suli a rebel and ordering the confisca- 
tion of his property. The proceeds of 
the latter will be divided between the 
victims of Raisuli and the Government 
Treasury. Correspondents at Tangier 
declared that Raisuli was plentifully 
supplied with German gold, which en- 
abled him to pay his followers $1 a day, 
and that to judge from the debates in 
the Spanish Cortes on the subject the 
seriousness of the matter was not under- 
stood at Madrid. One wrote: 


Raisuli has never been as strong as he 
is now. There is, too, a spirit of waninz 
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loyalty among the tribes which have al- 
ready submitted to Spain that only a de- 
cided Spanish success can cure. 

The great religious sect of Derkaona, 
hitherto friendly to Spain, and on whose 
support so much depends, is now divided 
in its opinion, and many of its devotecs 
are already openly on Raisuli’s side. The 
Spanish authorities here and in Tetuaa 
seem to realize this and are taking a step 
to counteract this action that can only be 
Cescribed as hazardous. Perhaps the 
critical situation warrants it. Both Spain 
ond Raisuli are playing for the support of 
these Derkaona, and my information is 
that Raisuli is winning. He has releasec 
certain Derkaona prisoners whom he held 
incarcerated and has received a Derkaon2z 
deputation at the Fondako. 


PERSIA 


In regard to the Anglo-Persian treaty, 
described last month, the full text pub- 
lished on Aug. 18 in Paris aroused a 
wave of drastic criticism in the press of 
the capital. The following passage is 
from an article in the Echo de Paris: 


If the above stipulations do not con- 
stitute a most complete protectorate then 
words have lost their meaning. Doubt- 
less nowhere is a formal protectorate 
mentioned, and doubtless a clause an- 
nounces the independence and full in- 
tegrity of Persia, but the substance of the 
agreement will fool no one. 


Le Temps four days previous had said: 


The departure of the Shah of Persia, 
who is proceeding to Europe, appears to 
have been hastened as a result of the 
feeling caused in Teheran by the signature 
of an agreement which has been negotiated 
during the last few months by the British 
Legation there. The agreement recog- 
nizes the independence and integrity of 
Persia, but nevertheless contains stipula- 
tions which seem to point to the fact that 
henceforth only British influence will be 
exerted in that country. 

Only British subjects will henceforth be 
able to be engaged as foreign officials 
by the Persian Government. British ex- 
perts will reorganize finances in Persia, 
to which country Britain is making a 
loan. Great Britain will also reorganize 
the Persian Army, supplying instruction 
and modern arms. British capital will be - 
interested in concessions in Persia, and 
Great Britain promises to help the Persian 
Government to obtain pecuniary and ter- 
ritorial reparation. 


And this from the Journal des Débats: 


According to reports from Persia, the 
new agreement has not been well received 


by public opinion, which accuses the Gov- 
ernment of having sold the country. It 
can easily be understood that the Per- 
sians are not enthusiastic over the con- 
tract, which will place Persia in a situa- 
tion analogous to that of Egypt, and it 
is difficult to explain why they should be 
surprised at this event, as it is merely the 
last stage of a process which has de- 
veloped logically. The fact that Persia 
has been admitted to the League of Na- 
tions will not inspire many illusions, as 
the situation in Persia is exactly what 
might have been foreseen from the mo- 
ment when Russia disappeared from the 
scene of international politics. 

On Aug. 18 Cecil B. Harmsworth, 
British Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, made a protracted de- 
nial of the foregoing charges in the 
House of Commons. 


TURKEY AND ARMENIA 

The fate of Armenia overshadowed 
every other subject connected with the 
attempt of the Peace Conference to ad- | 
just the affairs of Turkey. While the - 
State Department at Washington put it- 
self on record Aug. 28 by declaring that 
the United States neither desired nor 
would accept a mandate for Armenia, 
and that public opinion here would not 
support the necessary military force to 
preserve the Armenian Republic from 
the Turks, prominent Armenians all over 
the world in petitions and pamphlets 
sent to Paris and Washington urged the 
mandatory guardianship of the United 
States as the only means to save the 
survivors of the Turkish war massacres. 
Later it was explained at Washington 
that the American Government, which 
did not declare war on Turkey, was 
merely following its pre-war policy 
there, although this policy might be later 
modified in accordance with the report 
expected from Major Gen. James G. 
Harbord, then making an investigation 
in Armenia and the Transcaucasus. 


On Sept. 14 M. Venizelos, the Prime 
Minister of Greece, was quoted as say- 
ing in Paris that the idea of an Ameri- 
can mandate for Armenia would be pop- 
ular among all the powers concerned, 
but that if the status of Turkey were 
not settled soon there would be no Ar- 
menians left. 





Why the Saloniki Army Was Powerless 


By GORDON GORDON-SMITH 


[CAPTAIN OF THE ROYAL SERBIAN ARMY AND ATTACHE OF THE SERBIAN LEGATION AT WASHINGTON] 


Acting as war correspondent for London and New York newspapers, Captain 
Gordon-Smith was with the Serbian headquarters staff in 1915 from the attack on 
Belgrade to the final retreat through Albania. In July, 1916, at the request of 
M. Pashitch, he returned to the Serbian headquarters at Saloniki and was with 
the staff of three Serbian armies up to the fall of Monastir. Toward the end of 
the war he became attached to the Serbian headquarters staff with the rank of 
Captain of Cavalry and has since been sent on important diplomatic missions to 
Paris, London, and Washington. He has here written for CURRENT History the 
inside facts as to why Sarrail’s army of half a million men stood practically idle 


until the last months of the war. 


URING the world war just termi- 
D nated, with its clash of peoples 
on a score of fronts, it was dif- 
ficult for the public to follow 
the various phases and realize their 
relative importance. Military tactics and 
strategy were often divorced from policy, 
with the result that the co-ordination of 
the effort suffered and the war, in- 
stead of being waged by the Allies as a 
whole on a well-defined plan, was split 
up into a series of water-tight compart- 
ments, each of which was regarded by 
those fighting in it as the crucial one 
for the decision of the whole war. Some 
fronts were given undue prominence, 
others excited little or no interest. 

An example of the latter was the 
Saloniki front. The Army of the Orient 
was the Cinderella of the Allies, as far 
as treatment was concerned. This front 
was, in certain quarters, regarded as one 
of merely secondary importance. The 
Army of the Orient, under the command 
of General Sarrail, was considered to 
have the mission of holding the line from 
Monastir to the Aegean, so as to exercise 
pressure on the German, Austrian, Bul- 
garian, and Turkish forces defending it, 
immobilize them, and prevent their utili- 
zation elsewhere. But there was no in- 
tention of so reinforcing the allied army 
as to permit of its undertaking an ener- 
getic offensive and, coiite que coite, 
cutting the Berlin-Constantinople rail- 
way. 

This was, however, a completely false 
conception of the mission of the Army 


of the Orient. The Saloniki front was 
not one of secondary importance; it was 
a front of capital importance. On no 
other front would such immense and far- 
reaching effects have resulted from a 
successful offensive. 


In stating this I am not expressing 
a merely personal opinion. During the 
eighteen months I spent with the head- 
quarters staff of the Serbian Army I 
had continual opportunity of discussing 
with officers of the highest rank the im- 
portance of the whole Balkan front, and 
in the ten months I passed on the 
Saloniki front, of discussing the real 
mission of the Army of the Orient. I 
found them unanimous in their opinion 
as to the importance of the operations 
in Macedonia. 


IMPORTANCE OF RAILWAY 


In their opinion, the objective of the 
Army of the Orient was the cutting of 
the Berlin-Constantinople railway. It 
was notorious that Germany drew im- 
mense resources from Asia Minor, and 
that Bulgaria and Serbia were also laid 
under contributions. 

A swarm of German officials had been 
sent down to these countries, which had 
been cut up into sections like a chess 
board, and were swept clean of every- 
thing that could be made use of. All 
day and every day trains filled with food 
were rolling up to Germany from the 
Balkan States and Asia Minor, while 
the trains traveling from Germany to 
Constantinople were filled with muni- 














tions, without which the resistance of 
Turkey to the British and Russian 
Armies would at once have collapsed. 


The possession of the Berlin-Constan- 
tinople railroad further assured the 
Central Powers the mastery of the Dar- 
danelles. As Germany controlled the 
entrances to the Baltic, Russia was prac- 
tically isolated from her allies. The 
only means they had of forwarding war 
material to her was via Vladivostok or 
Archangel. In other words “ Mittel- 
europa” was realized and a situation 
created which, if it could have been made 
permanent, would have assured to Ger- 
many the domination of Europe, the 
first step to world dominion. 

There is not the slightest doubt that 
the cutting of the railway would have 
brought about the immediate collapse of 
Turkey. This would have meant the re- 
opening of the Dardenelles, the repro- 
visioning of Russia, then still in the 
field, with munitions, of which she was 
sorely in need, and the delivery to the 
Allies of the immense quantities of food- 
stuffs accumulated in Southern Russia 
after the closing of the strait. At the 
same time the collapse of Turkey as a 
military power would have set free the 
British armies in Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
and Palestine and the Russian Army in 
the Caucasus for service elsewhere. 


BLUNDER OF THE ALLIES 


The appearance of the allied fleets in 
the Black Sea would undoubtedly have 
called a halt to the intrigues of the pro- 
German court camarille surrounding the 
Czar, and even if the Russian revolu- 
tion had nevertheless taken place, the 
Kerensky army on the Polish front, as 
a “force in being,” would have been 
maintained, Bolshevism would have been 
nipped in the bud, and the whole course 
of the war might have been changed. 
The failure to recognize these elementary 
truths constitutes the second capital 
error of the Allies in the Balkans and 
undoubtedly prolonged the war by at 
least two years. 


Once Bulgaria and Turkey were dis- 
posed of, the Army of the Orient could 
have reoccupied Serbia, moved on the 
Danube, and threatened Budapest. The 
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Hungarian capital would then have been 
menaced from three sides—from the 
Danube, from the Rumanian front, and 
by the Russian Army then operating in 
the Bukovina. The country around 
Budapest being one immense plain, on 
which there are no fortresses of any im- 
portance, the defense of the capital 
would have called for an immense num- 
ber of men, which Austria at that 
moment did not possess. 

The chief arguments of the opponents 
of the Saloniki front were: (1) The ex- 
cessive demands it made on tonnage, (2) 
the difficulties of communication, and 
(3) the mountainous nature of the coun- 
try. 

The excessive demands made on ton- 
nage for the transport of troops and 
war material was due to the failure of 
the Allies to utilize all the means of 
transport at their disposal. For eighteen 
long months they only made use of the * 
sea route. As a transport steaming at 
ten knots (the speed imposed on it by 
the scarcity of coal) took ten days to 
make the voyage from Marseilles to 
Saloniki, a ship could only deliver one 
cargo per month. At the same time the 
Mediterranean and the Aegean were 
swarming with submarines, and a large 
proportion of the transports were sunk. 
It was only in December, 1917, that some 
one in the War Office in London per- 
ceived that if troops and stores were 
forwarded by land to Taranto in the 
south of Italy they could be shipped over 
to Greece in a single night, thus avoiding 
the submarine danger. One ship going 
backward and forward between Italy and 
the Greek ports could therefore do the 
work of ten running from Marseilles to 
Saloniki. 


MARVELS IN ROAD BUILDING 


As soon as this was realized, a clause 
giving the Allies the right to disembark 
troops and stores at Itea, the Greek rail- 
head in the Gulf of Lepanto, whence they 
could be forwarded by rail to Saloniki, 
was inserted in one of the many ultimata 
sent to King Constantine. The Italians 
also constructed a “route carossable ” 
from Santa Quaranta to Monastir, a 
marvel of military engineering, by which 
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they were able to send thousands of tons 
a day of war material by motor truck. 

As regards the second difficulty—the 
means of communication in Macedonia 
itselfi—an immense improvement had 
been made. When the expeditionary 
force first landed, in 1915, there were 
only three lines of railway—and those 
single track—and such roads as had 
existed under the Turkish régime. But 
the 300,000 men composing General 
Sarrail’s force, reinforced by thousands 
of Macedonian peasants, in less than a 
year and a half constructed thousands of 
kilometers of roads and hundreds of kilo- 
meters of light railways. 

Mountains on which a year before 
only sheep tracks existed were made ac- 
cessible to heavy guns. An immense 
amount of motor transport was accumu- 
lated, and hundreds of thousands of pack 
animals were at the disposal of the allied 
army. The army of General Sarrail was, 
therefore, if reinforced, in a position to 
undertake a successful offensive. The 
Serbian advanced lines were in January, 


1917, only a matter of eighty miles from 
Nish, one of the principal stations of the 
Berlin-Constantinople railway. 

The third objection—the mountainous 
nature of the country—was greatly exag- 


gerated. It did not offer any insuper- 
able obstacle to military operations. The 
brilliant campaign of Field Marshal 
Misitch, which culminated in the capture 
of Monastir, is a proof of this. He at- 
tacked, with inferior numbers, an enemy 
intrenched in most formidable mountain 
strongholds and drove them from one 
position after another. In fact, the 
superior skill of the Serbians in moun- 
tain fighting gave them a distinct ad- 
vantage over the Germans in a country 
like the Balkans. Their knowledge of 
the country enabled them to seize ad- 
vantages to outmanoeuvre an enemy who 
was not accustomed to that kind of war- 
fare. It may further be argued that in 
no country has there ever been so much 
fighting as in the Balkans. 

The mountainous nature of the coun- 
try did not prevent the States composing 
the Balkan League from inflicting in 
1912 a crushing defeat on Turkey; 
neither did it prevent the German-Aus- 


trian-Bulgarian Armies in 1915 from 
driving the Serbian Army into Albania. 
On that occasion 250,000 Serbs resisted 
the invasion of 750,000 Germans, Aus- 
trains, and Bulgarians for over two 
months. The fact that they were able 
to do so is only attributable to their 
superior skill in this kind of warfare. 


SALONIKI’S NAVAL VALUE 


The Saloniki front had not only im- 
mense military importance, but its naval 
value could hardly be overestimated—by 
this I mean its naval value for the 
enemy. If, by any chance, the Germans 
and their allies had driven the Army of 
the Orient out of Saloniki and seized the 
city and bay, the effect would have been 
simply catastrophic. 

The Port of Saloniki is one of the most 
magnificent in the world; a land-locked 
harbor miles in extent, in which the 
navies of the world could lie at anchor. 
If this had fallen into the hands of the 
Germans they would at once have formed 
it into a submarine base of the most 
formidable kind. Then would have fol- 
lowed the invasion of Greece. Once the 
Germans were in firm possession of that 
country, they would have established 
other submarine bases in the rocky and 
indented coast line of Greece and in the 
hundreds of islands forming the Archi- 
pelago. Once they were firmly estab- 
lished there, the task of driving them out 
would have been one of superhuman dif- 
ficulty. 

The result would have been that hun- 
dreds of submarines and submarine mine 
layers would have been let loose in the 
Aegean and the Mediterranean. It 
would have been perfectly possible for 
them to stop all traffic by the Suez 
Canal, thereby cutting Great Britain off 
from direct communication with India, 
and depriving the large British Army 
holding Egypt from receiving supplies 
and munitions. The attack by the Turks 
on the Suez Canal would then undoubted- 
ly have been resumed, as the difficulty 
of providing the army defending Egypt 
with munitions would have rendered the 
chances of success more than probable. 

In these circumstances, the Suez Canal 
being put out of commission, the Ger- 
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mans would have left no stone unturned 
to bring about trouble in British India. 
That this was their program is proved 
by the prosecution of Hindu conspirators 
held in 1917 in San Francisco. With the 
Suez Canal cut, the only means of com- 
munication between Great Britain and 
India would have been the long and dif- 
ficult voyage via the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

It was, therefore, for the Allies a 
life-and-death question not only to main- 
tain themselves in force on the Saloniki 
front, but it was also of the highest 
importance that this front should be so 
reinforced as to allow the Army of the 
Orient to take an energetic offensive 
and cut the Berlin-Constantinople line. 

There was, in addition, the danger 
that the Russian collapse might any day 
set free some hundreds of thousands of 
German troops for service in the Bal- 
kans. There-is no doubt that the Great 


General Staff at Berlin was thoroughly 
alive to the immense results which would 
follow from successful operations » 


Saloniki; in fact, the loss of Saloniki 
would be irreparable. Once Germany 
was master of the Aegean and the Medi- 
terranean, victory for her would be in 
sight. That the Great General Staff 
did not undertake operations only proves 
how hard pressed it was on other fronts. 
This renders the failure of the Allies to 
realize their opportunity all the more 
inexcusable. 


ERROR IN BRITISH ATTITUDE ~ 


On the Saloniki front the only pos- 
sible policy was, therefore, an energetic 
offensive. But in certain British circles 
it was argued that this front could per- 
fectly well fulfill its mission by simply 
defending the intrenched camp of Salon- 
iki. This, supported by the guns of the 
fleet, was, they declared, impregnable. 

There could be no greater error. Any 
abandonment of the line running from 
the Albanian frontier across the plain 
of Monastir and along the Moglene 
Mountain range to Lake Doiran and the 
Struma Valley would have been disas- 
trous. It would have permitted the Ger- 
man troops and their allies to seize 
Greece and threaten Saloniki both by 
land and sea. Once masters of Greece, 
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Germany would have had little difficulty 
in rendering the access to Salokini by 
sea or land either impossible or a mat- 
ter of extreme difficulty. 

The intrenched camp could have been 
closely invested until such time as the 
Germans and their allies had established 
themselves solidly in Greece and Greek 
Macedonia and concentrated overwhelm- 
ingly superior forces for an attack. 
With the Aegean Sea swarming with 
hostile submarines, the position of the 
force defending the intrenched camp 
would have been precarious in the ex- 
treme. The prize was too great for the 
Germans not to put forward every effort 
to win it. 

Such a policy would have cut off ali 
communication between the Italian force 
in Albania and the Army of the Orient. 
Shortly after the capture of Monastir 
the liaison was successfully established 
between the Italian army of occupation . 
in Albania and the forces of General 
Sarrail, so that the fighting line was 
continuous from Valona on the Adriatic 
to the Gulf of Cavalla on the Aegean. 
The successful expulsion of the Germans 
and Bulgarians from Greek Macedonia 
entailed ten months of hard fighting and 
cost the Army of the Orient 40,000 men. 
Its abandonment would have meant the 
loss of thousands of kilometers of roads 
and hundreds of kilometers of light rail- 
ways constructed at a cost of millions of 
dollars. In addition, the unfortunate 
population would have been delivered 
over to the tender mercies of a ruthless 
and cruel enemy. 

No more suicidal policy could there- 
fore have been imagined than any aban- 
donment of the conquered territory by 
the Allies, and the idea of confining the 
task of the Army of the Orient to the 
defense of the intrenched camp was, in 
the opinion of all competent authorities 
on the spot with whom I discussed the 
question, strategically and tactically un- 
sound. 


ARMY OF 500,000 PARALYZED 


The result of this failure of the Allies 
to realize the importance of the Saloniki 
front (or perhaps it would be more cor- 
rect to say their divided opinions in re- 
gard to it) paralyzed the action of an 
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army of 500,000 men. This was more 
than was required for the mere defense 
of the intrenched camp of Saloniki and 
not sufficient to undertake an offensive. 
Every time the Army of the Orient 
undertook a successful operation it was 
unable to follow it up for want of men. 


The capture of Florina by the French 
and Serbs on Sept. 18, 1916, was a case 
in point. The Bulgarians retired with 
such precipitation that little would have 
been required to turn their retreat into 
a rout. But the necessary reserves for 
this were lacking, with the result that 
instead of being driven back in confusion 
to Prilep and Veles the Bulgarians were 
able to reform their fleeing regiments, 
“ dig themselves in” a few miles further 
back and again arrest the operations of 
the allied army. 


A few weeks later came the second 
offensive, the brilliant campaign of the 
army under the command of Field Mar- 
shal Misitch, which resulted in the cap- 
ture of Monastir. But as before he 
possessed no reserves, he was unable to 
follow up his victory with the result 
that the retreating enemy once more 
were able to intrench themselves in 
formidable mountain positions. And 
during all this time the Army of the 
Orient was melting away as the result 
of the ravages of malaria. The armies 
sweltering on the plains fell victim to 
it by tens of thousands. At one time 
there were not sufficient hospital ships 
to repatriate the sick. 


FRANCE FOR ACTION 


When the position of the Army of the 
Orient had thus been reduced to one 
of stalemate I had, in the early months 
of 1917, occasion to visit Paris and Lon- 
don and made it my business to find out 
the views of the French and British 
statesmen regarding the Saloniki front. 
In Paris I had long conversations with 
M. Briand, then Prime Minister; M. 
Stephen Pichon, the present Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; General Malterre, the 
famous French military writer; M. Hum- 
bert, member of the Commission of the 
Senate on Military Affairs; Colonel 
Rousset, the eminent military critic of 
the Petit Parisien, and a score or so 


of other well-known public men and sol- 
diers. 


I also had long conversations with M. 
Sevastopoula, Counselor of the Russian 
Embassy, and Colonel Count Ignatieff, 
the Russian member of the Interallied 
Military Council. I found. that they 
completely shared the views of their 
French allies. The latter were unani- 
mous in favor of an energetic offensive 
on the Saloniki front and equally unani- 
mous in deploring the shortsightedness 
of the British military authorities. 


When I spoke with M. Briand and 
urged the importance of the Saloniki 
front he replied to me “My dear M. 
Gordon-Smith, you are preaching to the 
converted. It was I who sent the Army 
of the Orient to Saloniki and who have 
kept it there. If you see Lloyd George 
in London tell him from me that M. 
Briand is more convinced than ever of 
the strategical and political importance 
of the Saloniki front.” 


BRITISH FOR WITHDRAWAL 


A week later I was in London and 
found myself face to face with a stone 
wall. The public knew nothing about 
Saloniki and cared less. The Daily Mail 
had, on Jan. 18, published an article 
proposing purely and simply to with- 
draw the whole army from Saloniki, a 
repetition of Gallipoli. The impression 
made in Paris by this article was disas- 
trous, so much so that the censor “ got 
busy’ and issued a stern warning to the 
press to abstain from discussing the 
situation in Saloniki. 

The military censorship would allow 
no discussion of the situation in the 
Balkans. All the correspondents of Lon- 
don journals had been expelled from 
Saloniki with the exception of Ward 
Price, correspondent of the Newspaper 
Proprietors’ Association, (a syndicate of 
the London Journals,) and Mr. Fergu- 
son of Reuter’s Agency. As all their 
dispatches were strictly censored first 
in Saloniki and a second time in Lon- 
don, no news of any importance was 
allowed to transpire and the word 
Saloniki had practically disappeared 
from the columns of the London press. 
It was openly declared that it was on 
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the western front alone that the war 
would be decided and no discussion of 
this theory was permitted. 

The only public man who seemed to 
have understood the importance of the 
Saloniki front was John Dillon, the 
leader of the Irish Party in the House 
of Commons. He delivered an admirable 
speech on the subject in the House, but 
so rigid was the “ taboo” on. everything 
concerning Saloniki that the only publi- 
cation which had the courage to publish 
it was The New Europe. 

It was notorious that General Sir 
William Robertson, Chief of the Imperial 
Staff, and all the men surrounding him 
were out-and-out “ westerners” and re- 
fused to listen to any proposals to under- 
take any offensive elsewhere. As a re- 
suit the Army of the Orient, its ranks 
ravaged by malaria due to its failure to 
advance out of the swampy plains sur- 
rounding Saloniki, was melting away 
uselessly in complete inaction. It was an 
open secret that in England the military 
party had completely got the upper hand 
and had seized not only the military but 
also the political conduct of the war. The 
War Office and the Foreign Office were 
often in conflict. The Imperial General 
Staff turned a deaf ear to all counsels 
which did not square with their par- 
ticular views. 

It was at this moment that I had a 
number of conversations with Lord 
Northcliffe. I found him strongly im- 
bued with “western” ideas, but I so 
far shook his confidence in the infalli- 
bility of the “ western” theory that he 
gave me permission to state the case for 
Saloniki in a letter addressed to the 
editor of The Times. This I did in terms 
of extreme moderation, but was informed 
a day or two later that it had been sup- 
pressed by the censor from the first 
line to the last and returned to The 
Times with the order “ Not to be pub- 
lished ” stamped on every page. 


UNIFIED COMMAND WINS 


It was only after weeks and weeks of 
sapping and mining that the civil power 
was able to assert itself once more. 
Lloyd George planned in secret the or- 
ganization of the Supreme War Council 
in Versailles. When its creation was 


intimated to General Sir William Robert- 
son he at once in protest tendered his 
resignation as chief of the Imperial Gen- 
eral Staff, which, probably much to his 
surprise, was promptly accepted. Col- 
onel Rapington, the military critic of The 
Times, also an out-and-out “ westerner ” 
to whom the Saloniki front was 
anathema, rushed to the assistance of 
his chief with such a want of modera- 
tion of language that he was promptly 
haled before the courts and fined £100 
under the Defen~e of the Realm act. 
Then General Maurice, Director of 
Operations, issued the manifesto which 
cost him his position. A number of 
subordinates, known to be out-and-out 
“ westerners,” were removed, and the 
power of the Imperial General Staff to 
impose its will on the statesmen was at 
an end. Lloyd George triumphed and 
General Foch was intrusted with the 
supreme direction of the war. 


OFFENSIVE BEGUN AT LAST 


The result was a complete change of 
policy and strategy in the Balkans. Gen- 
eral Sarrail was recalled and replaced 
by General Guillaumat, one of the most 
brilliant commanders from the western 
front. As soon as he had the Army of 
the Orient reorganized and reinforced, 
General Frenchet d’Esperey, the com- 
mander of the Fifth French Army Group, 
was sent out to take command at Saloniki 
and an eneregtic offensive was at once 
begun. 

As before, the chief attack was in- 
trusted to the Serbian contingent of the 
Army of the Orient. It attacked with 
splendid élan the Bulgarian intrench- 
ments on the Dobra Polie, drove in their 
centre, and then rolled the opposing 
army up right and left. Through the 
breach thus made poured the French and 
British contingents; the retreat became 
a rout, and in five days’ time the army 
of King Ferdinand capitulated. 

The Serbs continued their triumphant 
advance, the Berlin-Constantinople rail- 
Way was seized and the Danube front 
reached. In a fortnight’s time Turkey 
collapsed, the Dardanelles were opened 
and the allied fleets entered the Black 
Sea. Austria saw the game was up and 
sued for peace. The German Empire was 
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therefore menaced from the rear. Field 


Marshal von Hindenburg saw that under 


these circumstances nothing could save 
the situation and begged for an armi- 
stice. Thus the war which began in the 
Balkans, for the Balkans, ended in the 
Balkans. 

That this would be the inevitable re- 
sult of an energetic offensive had long 
been clear to every one on the spot, but 
unfortunately the voices of those who 
advocated it had long been the “ voices 
of those crying in the wilderness.” It 
is only when the historian begins a de- 
tailed study of the world war in all its 
phases that the astonishing errors of the 
Entente in its Near Eastern policy will 
become apparent. 


The consequence of these terrible 
errors was not only to prolong the war 
for two long years, but it also caused 
unheard-of sufferings to the victims of 
these errors. What Serbia suffered is 
indescribable; over 25 per cent. of her 
population succumbed, her territory was 
ruthlessly plundered, and she piled up 
a war debt that will tax her economic 
resources to the uttermost for many a 
day to come. As she had to incur this 
debt mainly through the incredible blun- 
ders of the statesmen of the Entente, 
who refused to listen to her warnings, 
the least that the Allies can do is to pass 
all the credits with which they supplied 
Serbia to profit and loss. 


American Envoy Received in Prague 


R. RICHARD T. CRANE, the Amer- 
can Ambassador to the new Re- 
public of Czechoslovakia, and the first 
American to enter diplomatically the 
Czechoslovak seat. of Government, pre- 
sented his credentials to President 
Masaryk and his Ministers toward the 
middle of last June. The ceremony, as 
described by a correspondent present at 
the time, was both picturesque and 
symbolic of Austria’s vanished power. 
The American representative was lodged 
in the palace of the former Cardinal 
Archbishop, 

At midday, under a blazing sun, the 
ceremony began, with the appearance of 
the escort of honor. Instead of soldiers, 
sokols (men of the gymnastic societies 
that have played so important a part in 
the progress of many countries) were 
chosen for this. On their fine horses, 
in their tan and scarlet costumes, with 
black, round cap and falcon’s feather, 
but with no weapons, they were spendid- 
ly picturesque. The sokols of Bohemia 
have always stood for their independ- 
ence; hence they were most suitable to 
greet a republic’s envoy. 

The sokols were in two groups, ad- 
vance and rear guards. As the first 
group appeared at the great castle gates 
the band began playing the American 
national anthem, following with the 


beautiful, mysterious, and even tragical 
Czech hynm. Following the sokols came a 
carriage in which Colonel Miles, the 
Ambassador’s secretary, rode alone in 
his khaki unifom. Then came the Am- 
bassador, accompanied by Lieut. Col. 
Liska, his attaché, riding in an open 
coach drawn by six superb white horses, 
(said to have been those of the whilom 
Austrian Emperor,) and on the coach- 
man’s seat were two white-haired re- 
tainers who appeared to have been handed 
down from the Middle Ages. 

In the arched entrance to the castle 
the coaches stopped, and an American 
gentleman in simple attire went up the 
imposing stairway of a mediaeval strong- 
hold to meet, in the name of the Amer- 
ican people, another simple gentleman, 
the President of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public. He was met and accompanied 
up the stairs by dignitaries of the re- 
public, Dr. Kucera and Lieutenant Seidl, 
and at the top was greeted by Dr. Jiri 
Guth, master of ceremonies, who con- 
ducted him to the President. 

With President Masaryk were the 
Czech Ministers, Dr. Samal, Svelha, 
Stepanek, and Dr. Husak. Introduced 
by Dr. Guth, Mr. Crane presented his 
secretary, Colonel Miles, and then made 
a speech, to which President Masaryk 
replied, thus ending the ceremony. 





Germany as a Full-Fledged Republic 


Oath of Office as President Taken With Sim- 
ple Ceremonies by Friedrich Ebert at Weimar 
[PERIOD ENDED SEPT. 15, 1919] 


UTSTANDING events of the month 
included Friedrich Ebert’s taking 
the oath as President of Germany 
before the National Assembly at 

Weimar, and the official termination of 
that body’s existence, to give place to 
the new Reichstag in Berlin. Revela- 
tions, accusations and personal defenses 
continued to pour forth from those, on 
one side or the other, involved in the 
great after-the-war controversy. Among 
the latest was Count von Bernstorff’s 
diplomatic apologia. The beginning of 
a widespread emigration of the middle 
classes from Germany was commented 
upon. General conditions were reported 
to be improved as regards increasing 
productivity and less turmoil, but the 
country continued to suffer from a 
harassing economic situation. 

Friedrich Ebert took the oath as 
President of the German Republic in the 
Nationa] Theatre at Weimar on Aug. 21. 
A large crowd had gathered in the 
square before the theatre, where a guard 
of honor was drawn up and the Land- 
jaiger band played national airs. Herr 
Ebert arrived in an automobile at 5 P. M. 
and was received by the Vice President 
and Secretaries. The organ resounded 
as he was conducted to the centre of the 
flower-decked hall, where the President’s 
tribune was situated. It was noted that 
the places reserved for the German Na- 
tional and Independent Socialists were 
unoccupied. Herr Fehrenbach, Presi- 
dent of the Assembly, handed Herr 
Ebert the document containing the oath, 
the formula of which the latter read with 
a firm voice. Herr Fehrenbach then ad- 
dressed the German President: 

You came from the people, and there- 
fore you will ever be a faithful friend of 
the working people, to whom you have 
devoted your life work. You will also 
ever be a shield to the Fatherland, which 
you have done your best to serve and for 


the sake of which you have made a ter- 
rible and most painful sacrifice, seeing 


that of four sons you sent to the colors 
two have not returned. It is a thorny 
office which in the hardest times the 
Fatherland has laid upon your shoulders, 
but with an easy conscience you can 
claim to be free from all blame or re- 
sponsibility in the country’s wretched 
position. 

You sought to attain progress and free- 
dom solely by peaceful development, but 
with defeat the die was cast regarding 
the old State form and the dynasty. Even 
those who preserve their love for the old 
institutions recognize that fact, and you 
lead it back in a patriotic mind to order 
and to work and point the way to the 
rebirth of the beloved Fatherland. 


President Ebert in reply said: 


This must remain to us if we desire to 
rebuild the Fatherland—deep love for the 
homeland and the tribe out of which each 
of us sprang, and to this must be joined 
sacred labor for the whole and the plac- 
ing of one’s self in the republic’s service. 
Every contradiction between the whole 
and the individual States vanishes there. 

The essence of our Constitution shall 
above all be freedoim, but all freedom 
must have its law. This you have now 
established. We will jointly holé on to 
it. It will give us strength to testify for 
the new vital principle of the German 
Nation—freedom and right. 


After Herr Fehrenbach had bade his 
farewell to the National Assembly, in 
which he referred to the task of that 
passing body as the effort “to build out 
of a heap of ruins a new edifice,” and 
affirmed his faith in the German people, 
he conducted President Ebert to the bal- 
cony of the theatre. The President then 
addressed the crowd as follows: 


A people equal and with equal rights— 
that is what this day shall signify to all 
Germans. I now renew before you my 
oath of fealty to the people and the peo- 
ple’s rights. Let us stand together in our 
people’s hard struggle for life. Join me 
in a vow of this indissoluble unity, so 
that from here—from the scene of imper- 
ishable deeds—it may ring throughout the 
German Fatherland. Long live our be- 
loved German people! 


Thereupon the crowd broke into deaf- 
ening cheers, and the band played 
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“ Deutschland tiber Alles,” in which the 
people joined lustily. 

This ceremony officially terminated 
the German National Assembly, which, 
unless specially convened before the next 
regular session of the German Legisla- 
ture, would be superseded by the new 
Reichstag. Its labors had occupied seven 
months in eighty-five sessions, unques- 
tionably of momentous consequence to 
the future of the German people. Now 
that Germany had a democratic Consti- 
tution, it was the opinion of competent 
observers that such reforms as the grant- 
ing of a plebiscite to Upper Silesia, and 
the rights given to Workers’ Councils, 
though experimental, were of good au- 
gury for the eventual establishment of a 
democratic republic upon the traditional 
love of order and industry heretofore dis- 
played by the German people. On the 
other hand, disclosures of the shameless 
profiteering of industrial magnates dur- 
ing the war, and the Imperial Govern- 
ment’s utter incapacity to combat it, to- 
gether with the ignominious flight of the 
ex-Kaiser at the supreme crisis, seemed 
to shatter any dream of a return to pow- 
er by the reactionaries. 

On the last day of the National As- 
sembly it named a committee to investi- 
gate war responsibility, with Herr Peter- 
sen, a Democrat, as President, and Dr. 
Peter Spahn, a Centrist, as Vice Presi- 
dent. The Assembly also appointed a 
new Foreign Affairs Committee of five 
Social Democrats, three Centrists, three 
Democrats, two German Nationalists, 
and one member of the People’s Party. 
Philipp Scheidemann was chosen as its 
President. 


PAN-GERMAN REACTIONARIES 


On Aug. 31 the Pan-German League 
held a general meeting at Berlin, in 
which it openly threw down the gauntlet 
to the German Republic and pledged it- 
self to the restoration of Kaiserism. 
Many hundreds of delegates shouted 
their approval when their leader, Herr 
Glass, denounced the events of Nov. 9, 
1918, as the greatest political crime ever 
recorded in history. Another leader, 
Baron von Schel, demanded “ prepara- 
tion for a war of liberation” and the re- 
turn of the monarchy. The meeting 


closed with shouts of “ Hail to the Ger- 
man Kaiser! ” 


A different note, however, was struck 
by young Baron von Biederhann’s juve- 
nile convention at Potsdam on Sept. 1. 
Chief Delegate Vondervogel of the Boy 
Scouts made a revolutionary speech, fol- 
lowed by others who declared that their 
leagues were “thoroughly revolution- 
ary”’ and unable to countenance the old 
order of things that led to the disastrous 
war. 

RHINELAND SEPARATISM 


Propaganda to establish an _ inde- 
pendent buffer State between France and 
Germany was again active in the Rhine- 
land. Dr. Hans Dorten, who sponsored 
the ill-fated Rhine Republic last June, 
was reported to be renewing his efforts 
in the territory on the left bank of the 
Rhine formerly held by the Americans. 
Another somewhat similar movement 
under the leadership of Dr. Haas at- 
tained the stage of rioting at Ludwigs- 
hafen on Aug. 29. In an attack on the 
Post Office two officials were killed 
before the “revolt” was suppressed 
by the French authorities. Coblenz re- 
ported that much dissatisfaction had 
been aroused in the Rhineland owing to 
the indefinite postponement of the Na- 
tional Convention of the Centre Party at 
Cologne, at which the question of a 
Rhineland State was to have been dis- 
cussed. 


A news dispatch of Sept. 14 stated 
that the proposed withdrawal of the 
American representative from the Rhine- 
land High Commission would result in 
a situation which army officers at Co- 
blenz regarded as pregnant with difficul- 
ties and dangers for the United States. 
America, by withdrawing, would leave 
only the vote of England as opposed to 
the Rhenish separatist movement against 
the two votes of France and Belgium, 
reported to be in its favor. Unless, 
therefore, American troops in the Rhine- 
land, holding 700 square miles of Ger- 
man territory with a population of 350,- 
000, were withdrawn also, blame in Ger- 
many for any success of the separatist 
movement would fall equally on the 
United States, together with all its pos- 
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sibilities of complications and entangle- 
ments. 


UNION WITH AUSTRIA FORBIDDEN 


At the end of August the Supreme 
Council of the Peace Conference decidece 
to send a forcible note to the German 
Government pointing out that Article 61 
of the new German Constitution con- 
flicted with the Versailles Treaty in pro- 
viding for the representation of Austria 
in the German Reichstag. The council 
demanded the alteration of the article on 
pain of further occupation of Rhineland 
territory. Frank I. Polk, the American 
member of the council, disagreed with 
the hostile tenor of the note as originally 
drafted, insisting on milder terms. M. 
Clemenceau’s communication to the Ger- 
man Government on this subject, as 
finally agreed upon and dispatched Sept. 
11, ended with the following diplomatic 
formula, which the German legislative 
authorities must ratify within a fort- 
night after the treaty of peace comes 
into force: 


The undersigned, duly empowered to 


act in the name of the German Govern- 
ment, recognizes and declares that all 
prescriptions of the German Constitution 
which are in contradiction to the Ver- 
sailles Treaty are not valid; notably, the 
admission of Austrian representatives can 
take place only if, conformably with the 
treaty, the League of Nations gives as- 
sent to a modification of Austria’s inter- 
national situation. 

In a statement issued in Berlin on 
Sept. 13 Dr. Hugo Preuss, who had 
drafted the new German Constitution, 
denounced the Allies’ demand that Ger- 
many amend the Constitution so as to 
prevent Austrian representation in Ger- 
man affairs. This policy, he asserted, 
ran counter to all the solemn declara- 
tions of President Wilson and _ the 


Entente. 
GENERAL NOSKE’S PLEA 


In support of his plea that Germany 
be allowed to reduce her military forces 
more gradually than stipulated by the 


treaty, General Noske said to a cor- 
respondent of the Paris Matin in Ber- 
lin: 

There are still some nests of Bolshe- 


vism scattered throughout Germany even 
in the neighborhood of Berlin. <A sec- 


ond revolution in this country in the 
coming Winter is entirely possible. The 
first one I was able to quell, and so 
saved Central Europe from barbarism. 
Now it is necessary to leave me the 
means to do the same thing if the occa- 
sion arises. 

I now have actually 400,000 men. This 
is the absolute total, despite the Entente 
newspapers’ charges that I have innum- 
erable armies. According to the treaty, 
I must reduce these 40€,000 to 100,000 be- 
fore next April. Already I am beginning 
to reduce the army, but when the treaty 
becomes effective, probably by the first 
of October, I must throw out immediately 
150,000 to join our masses of unemployed. 
That will add io our social difficulties. 

With only 100,000 men, I will not be 
able to maintain order in this country. 
After the shocks which Germany has sus- 
tained, and in the midst of an economic 
crisis, show me the man who in mid- 
Winter with coal and food lacking will 
undertake such responsibilities. I will 
not. 


Reports from Coblenz on Aug. 23 
dwelt on the organization of 500,000 
Home Guards, in reality a reserve army, 
to evade the Peace Treaty terms. To 
carry out the plan this force was placed 
technically under the Ministry of the 
Interior instead of the Ministry of War. 
Further, General von Keller, a Russian 
nobleman of German descent, was said 
to be at the head of a movement to or- 
ganize a large German volunteer corps 
in the Baltic provinces, and, to that end, 
was working in harmony with the Ger- 
man occupation troops. 


ERZBERGER AND FLAME THROWERS 


The reactionaries, smarting under 
revelations made by Mathias Erzberger, 
Minister of Finance, retaliated by pub- 
lishing a letter showing that he had been 
a patron of Herr Fiedler, inventor of the 
flame thrower. This letter, written by 
Herr Erzberger to General von Falken- 
hayn, Minister of War, read: 


Berlin, Sept. 17, 1914. 

Your Excellency will allow me to sub- 
mit herewith a memorandum concerning 
a flame thrower invented by: Herr Fied- 
ler. The matter is already Known to 
your Excellency, but I consider the fur- 
ther suggestion to make use of the new 
invention from airships ‘to be a very 
happy one. All considerations of inter- 
national law and humanity, which were 
all very well in times of peace as a sub- 
ject for conversation in the salons of Ber- 
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lin, must now, in my opinion, be absolute- 

ly discarded. We must gain victory @iso 

over England, and I believe this invention 
is eminently calculated to realize precise- 
ly this aim. 

The Germans never used flame throw- 
ers on airships because the plan proved 
impracticable; but Erzberger’s advocacy 
of their use in Zeppelin raids is not 
without interest. 

A Berne message of Aug. 29 stated 
that in evidence taken before United 
States Consul Stewart, in connection with 
charges brought against Dr. Rumely as 
purchaser of The New York Evening 
Mail, it was admitted by Dr. Albert, for- 
mer German Under Secretary of State 
and German agent in New York, that he 
had advanced money for the purchase 
of The Evening Mail from funds in his 
hands—resulting from the raising of 
German loans in the United States and 
certain other sources. Dr. Albert added 
that he had advanced this money some- 
what against his own judgment, but his 
_objection had been overruled by Dr. Dern- 
burg’s order. In cross-examination, when 


confronted with photographic facsimiles 
and copies of letters, checks, &c., pro- 
duced by Bielaski before the Overman 


Committee, Dr. Albert admitted that 
practically everything which was said 
about his endeavors to make the Amer- 
ican public take the German point of 
view was substantially correct. 


VON BERNSTORFF’S EXPLANATION 


What may be termed Count von Bern- 
storff’s diplomatic apologia appeared in 
Das Demokratische Deutschland toward 
the end of August. After urging that 
Germany should direct her policy toward 
a revision of the Peace Treaty by means 
of the League of Nations, the former 
German Ambassador at Washington 
wrote: 

During the whole war two minds dwelt 
within German policy. The one was 
naval-military and the other civilian- 
political. All the utterances of our Gov- 
ernment which reached Washington dur- 
ing the period of America’s neutrality 
were dictated either by the one tendency 
or were the result of a compromise be- 
tween both. Thus one can more justly 
speak of a split in German policy than 
of its ‘‘ two-faced ’’ nature. The one tend- 
ency wanted the U-boat war, even if it 
drove the United States to a breach with 


us; the other wanted to join in with 
President Wilson’s policy and so come to 
peace. The struggle between these two 
tendencies began with the Lusitania epi- 
sode and ended with the declaration of 


the unrestricted U-boat campaign in the 


defeat of the civilians. 

As one of the chief factors in this strug- 
gle, I can offer the most binding assur- 
ance that the German civil policy always 
kept the one end in view. It did not 
carry on negotiations with a view to pre- 
paring for the U-boat war in the mean- 
time, as many Americans still believe. 
Nor did it instigate any conspiracies in 
America. The German civil administra- 
tion had absolutely no knowledge of the 
worst things which were being done by 
the naval-military tendency over there, 
such as, for example, the Rintelen mis- 
sion. 

The two chief sins with which we are 
charged under the heading ‘‘ two-faced ”’ 
—the Adlon dinner in honor of Ambassa- 
dor Gerard and the Mexican telegram— 
were only committed after the Berlin 
civil administration had hauled down 
their sails before the superior force of 
the naval-military party. Like the as- 
trologer in ‘‘ Faust,’’ the German Gov- 
ernment then only made such declara- 
tions as were whispered to it by the 
naval-military Mephisto. This moment 
was the climax of the German tragedy. 
The mediatory action which had just 
then been begun by President Wilson was 
rendered worthless by our deed, and the 
war was lost. All efforts made at the 
last moment from Washington to alter 
Berlin’s decision came to nought, as will 
be remembered, on account of ‘‘ technical 
difficulties.’’ 


EVENTS OF INTEREST 


A dispatch of Aug. 28 stated that the 
Spartacides had made a great coup in 
plundering a large munition depot and 
getting possession of several thousand 
rifles, which they had concealed on the 
Danish frontier. From Munich it was an- 
nounced that on Aug. 25 the Bavarian 
Army had officially ceased to exist and 
had become part of the national defense 
army. Considerable public dissatisfaction 
was manifested. On Sept. 2 Government 
troops occupied the principal buildings in 
Munich and patrolled the streets. 

A settlement of claims by the French 
Government against Germany for the 
murder of Sergeant Paul Mannheim in 
Berlin last July was agreed upon, Ger- 
many paying an indemnity of 1,000,000 
marks. 

Field Marshal Liman von Sanders, 
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who had commanded one of the Turkish 
armies, arrived in Berlin on Sept. 1, after 
having been arrested and imprisoned at 
Constantinople and finally repatriated 
by order of the British Government. He 
complained of his confinement in a stock- 
ade, but admitted he had been treated 
with every courtesy by the British Ad- 
miralty in transit from Malta to Venice. 

According to Munich advices, nearly 
100,000 officers and men were regarded 
as wartime deserters from the German 
Army. Included in this number were 
many thousands in England and America 
who were prevented from returning to 
Germany at the outbreak of war. Switz- 
erland led the neutral countries with 40,- 
000 deserters. A proclamation by the 
German Government offered amnesty to 
these men if they returned to Germany 
this year. 

A curious trade plot was uncovered in 
Switzerland, according to a Geneva dis- 
patch of Sept. 2. Of 500 poor students of 
Vienna University to whom Switzerland 
offered hospitality for several months 
81 per cent. were officially found by the 
Swiss Minister at Vienna to be young 
German-Austrian commercial travelers. 
Their baggage was composed chiefly of 
samples, prospectuses and price lists in 
English, destined for London and New 
York, and arranged to appear as coming 
fron. Switzerland. The Swiss Minister 
refused to indorse their passports. 

Berlin advices of Sept. 14 stated that 
Rear Admiral Adolf von Trotha would 
assume charge of the naval forces under 
the new Ministry of Defense, becoming 
operative on Oct. 1. Colonel Reinhardt, 
the Prussian Minister of War, would as- 
sume command of the land forces. 

The arrival and internment at Saloniki 
of Field Marshal von Mackensen was re- 
ported in State Department dispatches 
from Greece, according to a Washington 
message of Sept. 15. 

By the middle of September the food 
situation in Germany had improved to 
the extent of white bread reappearing in 
the restaurants, without cards, and the 
city looked cleaner generally. But in 
the homes of the people conditions had 
improved little. Meat of the cheapest 
sort was rather more plentiful at $2.25, 


but sugar was still at almost forty-five 
times its pre-war prices. In a large de- 


partment store a correspondent found 
lines of china, glassware, and cooking 
utensils in greater supply and at cheaper 
prices than in London. 
mained a difficulty. 


Clothes still re- 


EX-KAISER’S NEW HOME 


From Holland reports indicated that 
the Hohenzollern family purposed tak- 
ing up permanent residence in that coun- 
try. Dispatches stated that the ex- 
Crown Princess Cecilie, with her two 
sons, had arrived at the island at Wie- 
ringen to visit her husband, and that the 
Duke and Duchess of Brunswick, the 
former Kaiser’s son-in-law and daughter, 
had purchased a large house in one of 
the best neighborhoods at The Hague. 
The Duchess had already arrived at. 
Scheveningen, where she temporarily oc- 
cupied a villa which had been used by. 
the Y. M. C. A. as headquarters staff 
hostel during the internment of British 
soldiers in Holland. 

The announcement was also made of 
the purchase by the former Kaiser of 
the estate and house of Doorn, near 
Utrecht, five miles north of Ameron- 
gen, from the Baroness van Heemstra 
de Beaufort. The ex-Kaiser’s new es- 
tate is described as magnificently wood- 
ed, and the mansion as a beautiful, old, 
ivy-covered, white house dating from 
the fourteenth century, and resembling 
an English country residence. Though 
rich is historic association and imposing 
in appearance, it possesses only twelve 
rooms in addition to small chambers for 
the servants. The front of the house is 
approached first by a lodge, then by a 
long gravel drive and a large round 
lawn. Next come the formal garden, 
with handsome stables to the right, and 
the gravel square in front of the house, 
with tropical trees and palms in tubs. 
The hall is of white marble, which leads 
by a short flight of marble steps to a 
long sitting room opposite the front door 
and occupies almost the whole width of 
the house. The place was said to have 
been selected originally by the ex-Em- 
press, and it was announced that the 
former imperial family would take up 
their residence there in the Fall, after 
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renovation had been made and furnish- 
ings from one of his castles in Germany 
had been installed. 


Meantime the former Emperor was 
reported as continuing his tree sawing 
exercise with more zest than that ex- 
perienced by the medical and other 
members of his suite invited to partici- 
pate. His negotiations with the German 
Government for a settlement of claims 
“through forced abdication ” were stat- 
ed in a Berlin message of Sept. 5 to 
have resulted in a plan, still withheld 
from the press, that would not be dic- 
tated “ by pettiness or malice, and would 


not call forth justified criticism.” In- 
vestigation by Dr. Suedekum, Prussian 
Minister of Finance, had failed to ‘ndi- 
cate that the former imperial family 
had capital “ planted ” abroad, while the 
amount on the ex-Kaiser’s person wh n 
he fled to Holland was not more than 
$160,000. 

A message from The Hague of Sept. 
10 stated that fifty-one Berlin furn:ture 
vans were counted moving along the road 
between the railway station at Zeist and 
the village of Doorn transporting the 
ex-Kaiser’s household effects to his new 
residence. 


The Evidences of Germany’s Guilt 


Masterly Report Summarizing the Proofs of the 
Berlin Government’s Responsibility for the War 


By LOUIS BARTHOU 


[FORMER PREMIER OF FRANCE] 


The Peace Conmittee of the French Chamber on Aug. 7, 1919, devoted the whole 
of an afternoon session to the reading of the report of Louis Barthou, Chairman of 
the committee on the treaty of peace with Germany. Mr. Barthow’s report was 
listened to with the closest attention, and was afterward characterized as a masterly 
document, “ the clearest and most cogent summary of the origin and prosecution of 
the war by Germany that has yet appeared.” Its most important passages are here 


translated in full: 


referred the Peace Treaty signed 

on June 28, 1919, at Versailles, be- 

tween the allied and associated 
powers, on the one hand, and the German 
Empire and its component States, on the 
other, recommends, by a majority report, 
the ratification of that treaty. It would 
neither have understood nor fulfilled the 
task assigned to it had itconfined itself to 
a mere act of registration under the pre- 
text that it could propose to you, exclud- 
ing all amendment, only approval or re- 
jection of the treaty. When an inter- 
national convention so long, so ramified, 
and so complex pledges for an indefinite 
time the prosperity and the security of 
France, the country’s representatives 
would fail to do their duty if they made 
no effort to determine its general in- 


|" special committee to which you 


spiration, its conditions, and its conse- 
quences. France has the right to know 
the situation in which a glorious and 
costly victory has left her, and within 


- what bounds her future will develop. * * * 


There is no initial and capital point 
from which the whole derives and which 
the negotiations have placed beyond 
question. By fixing the responsibilities 
incurred by Germany in her declaration 
and conduct of the war, the conference, 
both morally and legally, has laid the 
strongest possible basis for the con- 
ditions of peace which it has dictated to 
her. Although it applies only to repara- 
tions, Article 231 of the treaty lays down 
a general principle, around which all its 
provisions are harmoniously grouped. It 
says that “the aggression of Germany 
and her allies has imposed war on the 
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allied and associated Governments.” 
After having striven to deny this charge, 
the German Government has been obliged 
to recognize it. Vainly did its partisans, 
its press, and the orators of its Assembly 
insist that all authority should be with- 
held from this judgment on the ground 
that it was subscribed to under compul- 
sion. Vainly is it still publishing or hav- 
ing published documents tending to pal- 
liate the greatest responsibilities. The 
guilt of Germany, her premeditated will 
to war, and the support of her whole 
people in a war criminally unchained by 
a subservient accomplice are truths now 
historically established. 


GERMANY’'S OWN WITNESSES 


Public opinion everywhere has given 
its judgment. To the many irrefutable 
documents which the diplomatic archives 
of the belligerent countries have yielded 
to debate, and of which the German 
White Book, cynically abridged, is not 
the least convincing, witnesses have ad- 


ded new and decisive facts. When these 
witnesses rise up upon her own soil, how 
may Germany deny the terrible proofs 
with whose utterance those witnesses 
have purged their consciences? The 
memoir of Prince Lichnowsky, the report 
of Dr. Miihlon, and the documents re- 
vealed by Kurt Eisner contain crushing 
charges. Their origin and their exactness 
can leave no doubt of the perfidy with 
which Germany seized on the assassina- 
tion of the Archduke Ferdinand at Sera- 
jevo as a pretext to declare the war 
which she had been preparing for so 
many years. The opportunity was a 
good one “to make an end of it,” as 
General von Moltke said to the King of 
Belgium in 1918. The German General 
Staff had unceasingly exercised on public 
opinion that indirect and continuous 
pressure whose use Colonel von Luden- 
dorff, then battalion commander, had 
recommended in order “to strengthen 
and extend Deutschtum throughout the 
whole world.” He added: 

We must drill into the people the idea 
that our armaments are a response to the 
armaments and policy of France. We 
must accustom them to thinking that an 


offensive war by us is necessary to com- 
bat the provocations of our adversary. 


We must act prudently so as to excite no 
suspicions and avoid all crises that might 
injure our economic life. We must so guide 
events that under the heavy pressure of 
powerful armaments, of considerable sac- 
rifices, and of a strained political situa- 
tion, a declaration of war shall be con- 
sidered as deliverance, with the pros- 
pect that it will be followed by decades 
of peace and prosperity, as after 1870. 


PRETEXT OF DEFENSE 


These tactics succeeded. The measures 
of defense taken by the French Govern- 
ment were denounced in the German 
press as a provocation, and, following the 
assassination at Serajevo, the situation 
was “strained” enough to permit the 
German General Staff and the German 
Government to call the people, by no 
means averse, to a pretended policy of 
deliverance. Whatever may be urged by 
his belated defenders and, above all, by 
his accomplices, made uneasy by his rev- .- 
elations and threatened with his fate, 
Emperor William II., from whom one 
word, a single word, would have sufficed 
to prevent the conflict, refused to take 
every step which would have held back 
Austria on the brink of the fatal preci- 
pice. His letter of July 28 to the Chan- 
cellor of the Empire, von Bethmann 
Hollweg, declared, it is true, that the 
“capitulation of Serbia removed every 
motive for making war.” But did he 
not, at the same time, make that war 
inevitable by exacting that the promises 
of Serbia, to be more than a scrap of 
paper, should be followed by the occupa- 
tion of Belgrade, considered as a neces- 
sary pledge? 

Moreover, the imperial letter is in 
flagrant contradiction with the memoir 
submitted to the Reichstag on Aug. 3, 
1914, by von Bethmann Hollweg. It was 
formally stated in this letter that, though 
the reply of Serbia yielded—how could it 
be denied?—some satisfaction to the de- 
sires of Austria-Hungary, it was, after 
all, only a source of delay, which the 
Dual Monarchy was right in ending by a 
declaration of war. This declaration of 
war was equivalent to the irrevocable 
casting of the dice. The memoir of von 
Bethmann Hollweg admits it, saying: 


With all our heart we could say to our 
ally that we shared her view, and could 
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assure her that the action which she 
judged necessary to put an end in Serbia 
to the agitation directed against the 
existence of the monarchy would have 
all our sympathies. We realized that 
eventual acts of hostility committed by 

Austria-Hungary against Serbia might 

involve Russia and lead us into war, to- 

gether with our ally; but we could not, 
knowing that the vital interests of 

Austria-Hungary were at stake, either 

advise our ally to show an indulgence 

incompatible with her dignity or refuse 
to her our support in that difficult 
moment. We had the less reason for 
doing so in that our own interests were 
threatened to the highest degree by the 
continual underhand procedure of Serbia. 

This avowal, imposed by the evidence 
deriving from the combined facts and 
also from the documents published, was 
renewed during the negotiations at Ver- 
sailles by the German delegation: “If, 
immediately after the arrival of the Ser- 
bian answer of the 27th, the Vienna 
Cabinet had been prevented from taking 
irrevocable measures, the result might 
have been decisive.” 

The delegation’s note added that the 
Berlin Cabinet “lacked decision.” The 
truth is that it profited by the circum- 
stances to precipitate war. None of the 
steps taken by the powers to prevent 
it—the request made by M. Sazonov 
for extension of the time granted Serbia; 
the proposal of mediation in a group of 
four formulated by Sir Edward Grey; 
the suggestion expressed by the Czar and 
which the German White Book passed 
over in silence, to submit the Austro- 
Serbian conflict to The Hague tribunal; 
the last hour and supreme appeal ad- 
dressed by Czar Nicholas to William II. 
to abstain, as he bound himself to do 
upon his honor, from every aggressive 
act during the negotiations—had its 
support. On the contrary, at the moment 
when Austria-Hungary on July 31 
seemed disposed to open discussion with 
the Russian Ambassador, Germany made 
this impossible by charging her Ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg with an ulti- 
matum which she knew would inevitably 
lead to war. As Prince Lichnowsky ex- 
pressed it: “We went into war with 
whip and spur.” 

History has already declared that Ger- 
many wanted war, and documents dated 
from Berlin, Austrian or German, prove 





it. We must record these evidences. 
On July 25, 1914, Count Szoegeny, the 
Ambassador of Austria-Hungary at Ber- 
lin, telegraphed to the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs at Vienna: 


It is generaily admitted here that, in 
case of a possible refusal by Serbia, our 
immediate declaration of war will coin- 
cide with the military operations. A de- 
lay in the initiation of military operations 
is considered here as a great danger be- 
cause of the intervention of other powers. 
We are urgently advised to begin imme- 
diately and to confront the world with an 
ACCOMPLISHED FACT. 

Two days later, when Serbia had re- 
plied by what Emperor William called 
a “capitulation,” the same agent sent 
this message to his Government: 


The Secretary of State informs me in a 
very clear and confidential statement that 
in the near future possible proposals of 
mediation on the part of England may be 
sent to your Excellency by the German 
Government. The German Government 
binds itself in the most solemn way not 
to associate itself in any way with these 
proposals ; on the contrary, it is absolutely 
opposed to their examination and will 
transmit them only to comply with Eng- 
land’s request. 


The German delegation felt the ac- 
cusatory power of these two telegrams, 
as issuing from an allied Ambassador 
and revealing directly the perfidy of the 
Berlin Government, alarmed lest, either 
through the weakness of Austria-Hun- 
gary or by the calling in of Serbia, the 
opportunity which it was watching with 
criminal eagerness might escape it. Con- 
sulted by the delegation, von Bethmann 
Hollweg and von Jagow, both called by 
the German delegates “men worthy of 
confidence,” opposed a weak and belated 
contradiction to the statements of Count 
Szoegeny, transmitted in the very midst 
of the negotiations. Something else was 
necessary: the German delegation, in 
order to nullify the effect of the evi- 
dence by the charge of mental weakness, 
simply and coldly added that “the 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador was older 
than his age.” 


BAVARIAN MINISTER'S REVELATION 


Unfortunately for Germany, other wit- 
nesses against the Berlin Government 
have arisen since 1914 who, without 
knowing the view imparted to Count 
Szoegeny, expressed the same sentiment 
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with equal force. On July 18 the Bava- 
rian Minister, not as an ally, but as a 
German, informed the Munich Govern- 
ment of the state of mind of Berlin, 
after a conversation with Herr Zimmer- 
mann, then Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign affairs. He said: 


The step which the Vienna Cabinet has 
decided to take at Belgrade, and which 
will consist in the transmission of a note, 
will occur on the 25th of the present 
month. The deferring of this action until 
that time is based on the desire to await 
the departure of MM. Poincaré and 
Viviani from St. Petersburg in order to 
make an agreement between the Dual 
Alliance Powers (France and Russia) for 
counteraction more difficult. Until that 
time the appearance of pacific intentions 
will be feigned in Vienna by the simul- 
taneous granting of leave of absence to 
the Minister of War and the head of the 
General Staff. ‘The press and the Stock 
Exchange have also been influenced. It 
is recognized here that in these respects 
the Vienna Cabinet has acted skillfully, 
and it is only regretted that Count Tisza, 
who at first was opposed to energetic 
action, raised the veil of secrecy some- 
what by his statement before the Chamber 
of Deputies. 


According to what was told me by Herr 
Zimmermann, the note will contain the 
following demands: 


‘““1, Publication by the King of Serbia 
of a proclamation declaring that the Ser- 
bian Government has kept itself entirely 
aloof from the Pan-Serbian movement, 
and does not approve of it. 


‘9. Opening of an investigation con- 
cerning the accomplices in the murder at 
Serajevo and participation in this in- 
vestigation by an Austrian official. 

‘3. Official action against all those who 
have taken part in the Pan-Serb move- 
ment.”’ 

For the acceptance of these demands, 
a period of forty-eight hours will be fixed. 
It goes without saying that Serbia cannot 
accept these demands, which are incom- 
patible with her dignity as an independ- 
ent State. War will consequently result. 
There is complete agreement here that 
Austria should profit by this favorable 
moment, even at the risk of later com- 
plications. It is believed therefore that 
this is Austria’s hour of destiny, and it 
was in this belief that without hesitation 
the reply was sent to Vienna that Ger- 
many approved any action decided on 
there, even at the risk of war with 
Russia. 


The origin, the date, and the specific 
nature of this telegram make it a docu- 
ment of capital importance. It is suf- 
ficient to establish the responsibility of 


the Berlin Government; its premedita- 
tion, hypocritically concealed by exterior 
precautions; its approval of the Austro- 
Hungarian ultimatum, which it knew to 
be incompatible with the dignity and 
independence of Serbia; its fear of los- 
ing the opportunity for a war coolly de- 
termined on; its pressure on the Vienna 
Cabinet to hasten what Count Szoegeny 
called “the accomplished fact.” 

The German delegation asserted that 
the “so-called revelations of Kurt 
Eisner added nothing new, granting that 
they contained nothing erroneous,’ but, 
with the exception of two alleged errors 
of detail, it prudently refrained from 
discussing a document whose crushing 
truthfulness has been confirmed by the 
events themselves, as they developed, 
and whose author, Kurt Eisner, pag for 
its publication with his life. 

In declaring war on France, Germany 
on Aug. 3 abandoned the game which: 
she had so cleverly played forty-four 
years before. In 1870 she succeeded, by 
the fraudulent alteration of a dispatch, 
in giving to France, at least apparently, 
the réle of an aggressor. On Aug. 3, 
1914, she assumed before the world and 
before history the responsibility for ag- 
gression. Innocent of the declaration of 
war, France has no self-reproaches to 
make for the events that led to the 
bloody conflict. Her Government, her 
diplomacy, and her military command 
pushed prudence and patience to the ex- 
treme. France, who had counseled Ser- 
bia to make all concessions compatible 
with the sovereignty of an independent 
State, rejected no attempt at conciliation 
or mediation. She escaped all the traps 
laid for her by Germany. Questioned by 
Herr von Schoen on the attitude that 
France would take in case of a conflict 
between Germany and Russia, M. 
Viviani did not make an “ unsatisfactory 
and ambiguous answer,” as von Beth- 
mann Hollweg characterized it; he made 
the sober and dignified reply that France 
would be guided by her own interests. 
The withdrawal of French troops to a 
point ten kilometers from the German 
frontier, as ordered by the Government, 
proved to the world the peaceful inten- 
tions of our country, and at the same 
time made impossible the incidents from 
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which Germany beyond doubt sought to 
draw advantage. Against such wise and 
- prudent procedure only a pretext based 
upon falsehood could prevail. Germany 
had recourse to both. 


FALSE PRETEXTS EXPOSED 


Concerning the declaration of war on 
Aug. 3, Herr von Schoen said: 

The administrative and military authori- 
ties of Germany have recorded a certain 
number of hostile acts committed on Ger- 
man territory by French military avia- 
tors. Several of these manifestly violated 
the neutrality of Belgium by flying over 
the territory of that country; one of them 
tried to destroy constructions near Wesel; 
others were perceived over the Hiffel 
region; another threw bombs on the rail- 
way near Carlsruhe and Nuremburg. 
None of these assertions was proved, 

none@wvas true. In contradicting these 
alleged “aggressions” the head of the 
French Government anticipated the con- 
tradictions of the Germans themselves. 
On April 3, 1916, the municipal authori- 
ties of Nuremburg published a decisive 
statement: 

The temporary commander of the 3d 
Bavarian Army Corps, stationed here, has 
no knowledge that before or after the 
declaration of war any bombs’ were 
thrown by enemy aviators on the lines of 
Nuremburg-Kissingen or Nuremburg- 
Ansbach. All allegations and_ dispatches 
of newspapers to this effect are manifest- 
ly false. 

This denial, coming from German 
military authorities, has such evidential 
force that the German delegation, far 
from repeating the pretext inscribed in 
the declaration of war, was itself com- 
pelled to recognize its falseness: 


It is regrettable that in the declaration 
of war on France use should have been 
made without due consideration of certain 
information concerning attacks by French 
aviators, which the Government did not 
take the trouble to verify. 

History, severe as it is, will deliver no 
judgment more terrible than this Ger- 
man phrase of comment on the German 
lie that served as pretext, as sole pre- 
text, for the declaration of war on 
France by Germany. It is true that the 
delegation tried indirectly to modify its 
avowal by imputing to France on Aug. 
2, in a note referred to the addenda, “ at 
least fifty violations of the frontier”; 





and on Aug. 3 “to the beginning of the 
state of war at 6 o’clock in the evening, 
sixteen further violations of the frontier 
established certainly, four probable, and 
one possible.” To support these belated 
charges, no specific evidence, no fact, no 
proof. When France in 1914 accused 
the German soldiers or aviators of hav- 
ing passed the frontier or flown over 
French territory it cited the places 
where these violations of international 
rights had occurred. The Yellow Book 
need only be opened to find them. The 
German White Book is silent, and it is 
thereby evident how vague are the allega- 
tions of the German delegation. 

France had the war forced on her, 
she did not wish it. Germany wished the 
war, and despite the efforts of the Ger- 
man Republic, which continued up to the 
last moment to evade the fundamental 
tenor of Article 31 of the treaty, this 
article enunciates a decisive and irre- 
futable truth in affirming that the ag- 
gression by Germany and her allies 
forced war on the allied and associated 
Governments. No country better than 
France can testify to the truth of this 
historic fact. 


TWO TREATIES VIOLATED 


There is another truth, accepted also 
by history, and based on Article 227, in 
which William Hohenzollern II. is in- 
dicted “for supreme offense against 
international authority and the sacred- 
ness of treaties.” Germany deliberately 
violated two treaties in which she was 
the contracting party. A guarantor by 
the terms of the Treaty of London of 
May 11, 1867, assuring the neutrality of 
Luxemburg, Germany on the morning of 
Aug. 2 sent troops and armored trains 
over that neutral territory on the pre- 
text of protecting, without resort to vio- 
lence, the railways which were under 
German administration. Against the 
protest of the Minister of State of the 
Grand Duchy, the Berlin Government 
alleges that “ reliable information ” had 
announced the march of French troops 
on Luxemburg. This was a lie. 

The same lie and the same formula 
were to serve her as a pretext to justify 
the invasion by German troops on Aug. 4 
of the territory of Belgium, whose neu- 
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trality Prussia had guaranteed by the 
Treaty of London of April 19, 1839. The 
German Government, after vainly trying 
to intimidate or bribe the Belgian Gov- 
ernment, alleged that “ reliable informa- 
tion ” had removed all doubt of France’s 
intention to occupy the Belgian terri- 
tory. A pretext was necessary; German 
imagination had little trouble in finding 
it, but German premeditation had long 
been brewing, and it is German docu- 
ments, again, that prove it. In his re- 
port of 1918 Colonel Ludendorff wrote 
on behalf of the Berlin Headquarters: 

In the next European war the small 

States will be compelled to join us or be 
conquered. Under certain conditions their 
armies and fortresses can be rapidly con- 
quered or neutralized. This would prob- 
ably be the case for Belgium and Hol- 
land, and thereby a territory could be put 
beyond the reach of our enemy in the 
west which could serve as a base of opera- 
tions against our flank. 

After having spoken of the certainty 
of Swiss neutrality and of Germany’s 
safety in the south, the report added: 

We cannot apply the same criterion to 

the situation presented by the small States 

of our northwestern frontier. A vital 
problem will confront us there, and the 
object which we must pursue is to take 
the offensive with great superiority of 
numbers from the first days. ‘To this end 
we must concentrate a great army, fol- 
lowed by strong formations of Landwehr, 
which will impel the armies of the small 

States to follow us, or at least to remain 

inactive in the field of operations, and 

which would crush them in case of armed 
resistance. 

The execution of the plan of invasion 
of Belgium was pursued in August, 1914, 
by the Prussian staff, as appears from 
a report of the Bavarian Legation in 
Berlin published by Kurt Eisner: 

Germany cannot respect the neutrality 

of Belgium. The head of the General 

Staff has declared that even the neutral- 

ity of England would be too great a price 

to pay for respecting Belgian neutrality, 
for an offensive war against France is 
possible only along the line of Belgium. 


BETHMANN'S CONFESSION 


To these documents may be added the 
notorious confession made before the 
Reichstag by the Imperial Chancellor, 
the “scrap of paper” man: 


Gentlemen, we have been compelled to 
defend ourselves, and necessity knows no 
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law. Our troops have occupied Luxem- 

burg, and already, perhaps, are treading 

Belgian soil. Gentlemen, this is contrary 

to the decrees of international law. We 

have been obliged to ignore the justified 
protests of Belgium and Luxemburg. This 
injustice—I say it candidly—we will make 
good as soon as our military objective 
has been attained. When a nation is in- 

volved as we are, and is struggling for a 

momentous gage, it must think only of 

triumphing as best it can. 

These confessions decide the question. 
After the discovery in Brussels of cer- 
tain documents relating to negotiations 
between England and Belgium, the Ger- 
man Government, after deliberately per- 
verting their spirit, tried to find therein 
a justification of the crime which it had 
committed to the perjury of its pledged 
word and in transgression of the law of 
nations. But the German delegation took 
from ‘it even this resource: 

As for the violation of Belgian and 
Luxemburg territory, the undersigned 
share completely the point of view de- 
fended by the Imperial Chancellor of Ger- 
many on Aug. 4, 1914, amid the applause 
of the Reichstag, when he declared that 
there was ‘‘an injustice to be made 
good.’’ They deplore the fact that this 
view was momentarily abandoned during 
the war, and that an attempt was made 
subsequently to justify the German in- 
vasion. 


INTELLECTUALS DISCREDITED 


We should show ourselves ignorant of 
the true character of Germany, to which 
country as a whole Prussia has trans- 
mitted its policy and its traditions, if 
we were not sure that, had she been 
victorious, she would have taken up 
again and emphasized that justifica- 
tion. Frederick II. began “by taking,” 
and when his troops had fulfilled his 
orders he left to the scholars of the 
nation the task of demonstrating the 
legality of his action. The German 
scholars did not fail the successor of 
Frederick II. The manifesto of the 
ninty-three intellectuals said: 

It is not true that we have criminally 
violated the neutrality of Belgium. We 
have irrefutable proof that France and 
England, sure of the connivance of Bel- 
gium, had resolved to violate that neu- 
trality themselves. It would have been 


sucide for our country not to anticipate 
them. 


The German delegation, composed, ac< 
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cording to Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, of 
independent men, gave the lie to this 
audacious statement when it accepted 
without protest Article 232 of the treaty, 
which imposes on Germany, held to com- 
plete restoration and restitution, the 
costs of the unjust war of aggression 
waged on Belgium. 


“Tt is not true,” said again the mani- 
festo of the intellectuals, “ that we wage 
war in contempt of international law. 
Our soldiers commit neither acts of in- 
discipline nor cruelties.” The German 
delegation did not dare to take upon 
itself the denial of a fact whose truth 
the whole world knows today. It has 
even made confession. Count Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau said at Versailles on 
May 7: 

In all enemy countries public opinion 
resounds with crimes which Germany is 
charged with having committed during the 
war. On this point, also, we are ready to 
confess the injustices which we have 
wrought. We have not come here to 
palliate the responsibility of the men who 
have conducted the war politically and 
economicaJly, nor to deny the crimes com- 
mitted against the laws of nations. 

In this confession there would be an 
undeniable element of pride if the head 
plenipotentiary had not immediately 
sought to nullify its effect by imputing 
to Germany’s adversaries deeds and 
transgressions similar to those whose re- 
sponsibility he accepted for the armies 
of his country. This position, perhaps, 
is cleverly taken; it is, from any legal 
or factitive standpoint, unacceptable. 
No comparison is possible, and less svill 
any compensation, between isolated, indi- 
vidual, accidental acts and a systemati- 
cally barbarous waging of war. The Ger- 
mans have erected cruelty into a system. 
Faithful to the doctrines of Clausewitz, 
von Hartmann, von Bernhardi, von Haes- 
eler, they oppose to the law of nations 
the unlimited use of brute force. Herr 
Erzberger has declared that “war, a 
harsh, rough instrument, must be as 
pitiless as possible.” And we know 
whether the German armies have been 
accessible to pity! 

The Peace Conference has drawn up 
under thirty-two heads the summary of 
the crimes against the laws and customs 


of war and against the laws of humanity 
with which Germany and her allies may 
be charged: 


1. Murders and massacres, systematic ter- 
rorism. 
Putting to death of hostages. 
Tortures inflicted on civilians. 
Starvation of civilians. 
Violations of women, 
Seduction of young women to force them 
into prostitution. 

7. Deportation of civilians. 

8. Internment of civilians under barbarous 
conditions. 

9. Forced labor of civilians compelled to do 
work connected with military operations. 

10. Usurpation of sovereign rights of the 
State during military occupation. 

11. Compulsory enrollment of soldiers taken 
from among the inhabitants of the occupied 
countries. 

12. Attempts made to denationalize the 
inhabitants of the occupied territories. 

13. Pillage. 

14. Confiscation of property. 

15. Illegal or exorbitant taxes and requisi- 
tions. 

16. Depreciation of the monetary system 
and emission of false money. 

17. Impositions of collective penalties. 

18. Devastation and destruction of property 
without cause. 

19. Intentional bombardments of unfortifiea 
places. 

20. Destruction, without cause, of monu- 
ments and religious, charitable, educational, 
and historical edifices. 

21. Destruction of merchant ships and pas- 
senger ships without warning or the taking 
of measures to secure the safety of the crews 
and passengers. 

22. Destruction of fishing boats and food 
trains. 

23. Intentional bombardment of hospitals. 

24. Attacks on and destruction of hospital 
ships. 

25. Infractions of the regulations of the 
Geneva Cross. 

26. Use of noxious and asphyxiating gases. 

27. Use of explosive and expanding bul- 
lets and other inhuman. weapons. 

28. Order to give no quarter. 

29. Bad treatment inflicted on wounded 
and prisoners of war. 

30. Use of prisoners of war on unjustified 
labor. 

31. Abuse of the white flag. 

32. Poisoning of wells. 


This list, long and precise as it is, is 
not complete; it would be possible to 
add new transgressions to the terrible 
list of crimes committed by the Germans. 
This list, based on innumerable facts, 
justifies only too well the condemnation 
expressed by the allied and associated 
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powers in their letter of June 16, 1919, 
for “the savage and inhuman manner’”’ 
in which Germany had conducted the 
war. The allied and associated powers 
were right in saying that “the conduct 
of Germany is almost unexampled in the 
history of the human race.” 


DEPORTATIONS NOT FORGOTTEN 


If France has not been the victim of 
all the violations of right, accidental or 
systematic, which the summary drawn 
up by the conference contains, it has 
perhaps known those which most vio- 
lently conflict with the laws of nations 
and with the most sacred sentiments of 
humanity. Though it is impossible to 
examine them one by one, it is also im- 
possible to pass over the wholesale ab- 
duction, in April, 1916, and the deporta- 
tion of 25,000 women, young girls, or 
men of Lille, Roubaix, and Turcoing. * * * 


Our colleagues MM. Delory and Raghe- 
boom narrated to us in the session of 
Oct. 22, 1918, amid almost unanimous 
emotion, the brutality of the mode of ex- 
ecution of this order, which aggravated a 
measure more than odious in itself. M. 
Delory concluded by protesting against 
a peace without reparations. He said: 


It is impossible to pass the sponge over 
such acts. Not to demand a peace of 
justice would be a crime against France, 
a crime against humanity. 


These words expressed the national 


sentiment. Germany deliberately sought 
to assassinate France, to destroy her 
industry, her land, her race. Paul 
Deschanel has said: “To forget would 
be treachery and supreme peril.” The 
whole Chamber applauded these words. 
But it is insufficient not to forget; the 
criminals must expiate their crimes. The 
German delegation itself has recognized 
the necessity of “ giving satisfaction to 
the legitimate claims of moral justice 
where an injustice has really been com- 
mitted.” It would be impossible, alas! to 
repair all the injustices from which the 
moral conscience has_ suffered. But 
justice, to be efficacious, cannot content 
itself with a mere condemnation which, 
despite all its solemnity, wouid be de- 
risive, * * * 

[The report of M. Barthou concluded 
with a chapter on the restoration of 
Alsace and Lorraine. When the reading 
was completed, M. Viviani, on behalf of © 
the Chamber, thanked M. Barthou for 
the important work which he had ac- 
complished, especially for having brought 
out into strong relief the advantages 
secured by the treaty, and, at the same 
time, for having underlined some of its 
imperfections. He added: “This is the 
first time that a complete study of the 
treaty has issued from any Parliament. 
The committee had high expectations of 
your talents and authority; it has not 
been disappointed.” ] 


German ex-Crown Prince’s Memoirs 


ATE in July the ex-Crown Prince 

wrote a letter to Captain Kurt 
Anker, formerly an intelligence officer 
in the Crown Prince’s Army Group, in 
which he said that he has refused all 
invitations from publishers to print 
his memoirs, as it was repugnant to him 
to assert his claim for justice too hastily. 
The letter continued as follows: 


In the war I endeavored, according to 
my knowledge and my ability, to do my 
duty. I tried to spare the blood of the 
German soldiers committed to my care, 
where I could, and to make life better for 
them so far as lay in my extremely 
limited power. ‘Today most will disown 
me. I bear them no grudge for that, but 


thousands of my brave fellows, whose 
hands I have shaken, will in their hearts 
recognize the truth that I finally left the 
scene of my activities when my person 
might cause further confusion for our 
poor and_ severely tried Fatherland. 
Whether I acted rightly, who will today 
decide? 


Events have taken their course, and we 
must now concentrate our thoughts on 
raising again our. shattered German 
Nation and restoring to outward and in- 
ward health our Fatherland, which is 
bleeding from a thousand wounds. I pere 
sonally am by no means in a state of 
deep despair or indifferent apathy. Under 
the entirely changed conditions, I shall 
build up a new life for myself and my 
family. 





Constitution of the German Republic 


Full Text of New Basic Law of the Nation, 
Adopted by the National Assembly at Weimar 


HE National Constituent Assembly 
of Germany, elected on Jan. 19, 
1919, after many months of de- 
liberation adopted the following 
Constitution for the new republic on July 
31, and it became effective on Aug. 13. 
During this whole period the Constituent 
Assembly fulfilled the functions of the 
Reichstag. Under the Constitution the 
Reichstag, elected in accordance with the 
new basic law, will resume its functions. 
The National Council forms a sort of 
upper house, corresponding largely to 
the Federal Council of the Empire. The 
revision of Article 61, which provides for 
the admission of Austrian delegates to 
the National Council, has been formally 
demanded by the Peace Conference at 
Paris. The text of the Constitution is as 
follows: 
Preamble—The German people, united in 
all its branches and with the 
determination to build up and strengthen its 
domain in liberty and justice, to preserve 
peace, both at home and abroad, and to 


foster social progress, has adopted the fol- 
lowing Constitution: 


COMPOSITION AND FUNCTIONS OF 
THE GOVERNMENT 


ARTICLE 1.—The German National State is 
a Republic. The power of the State is de- 
rived from the people. 


ARTICLE 2.—The territory of the nation 
consists of the territories of the German 
States. Other territories may be taken into 
the Government by national law, when their 
inhabitants, by a vote of self-determination, 
express such a desire. 

ARTICLE 3.—The national colors are 
black-red-gold. The trade flag is. black- 
white-red, with the national colors on the 
upper inside corner. 


ARTICLE 4.—The universally recognized 
principles of the laws of nations are accepted 
as binding elements of the laws of the Ger- 
man Nation. 


ARTICLE 5.—The power of the National 
State shall be exercised through the agen- 
cies of the Government on the basis of the 
Constitution in all matters affecting the na- 
tion, and in all matters affecting the respec- 
tive States through the agencies of such 


States on the basis of their respective Con- 
stitutions. 

ARTICLE 6.—The Government has the ex- 
clusive right of legislation over: 

1. Foreign relations. 

2. Colonial matters. 

38. State property, right of changing resi- 
dence, immigration and emigration, and ex- 
tradition. 

4. Military organization. 

5. Coinage. 

6. Customs, including the unification of 
customs and trade districts and the free cir- 
culation of wares. 

7. Posts, telegraphs, and telephones. 

ARTICLE %.—The Government has right 
of legislation over: 

1. Civil law. 

2. Criminal law. 

8. Judicial proceedings, including the exe- 
cution of penalties and co-operation be- 
tween departments. 

4. Passports and police for aliens. 

5. Poor laws and vagrancy. 

6. Press, associations, and assemblies. 

7. Population policy; provisions affecting 
maternity, nurslings, young children and 
adolescents. 

8. National health, veterinaries, protec- 
tion of plants from disease and pests. 

9. Labor law, insurance, and protection of 
workmen and employes and employment 
agencies, 

10. The organization of trade representa- 
tion in the nation. 

11. Provision for war veterans and their 
survivors. 

12. The right of alienation of property. 

13. The socialization of natural treasures 
and economic undertakings, as well as the 
production, organization, distribution, and 
evaluation of economic goods for the com- 
munity. 

14. Trade, weights and measures, issue of 
paper money, banks and stock exchanges. 

15. Traffic in food articles and luxuries, 
as well as objects of daily need. 

16. Industrial pursuits and mining. 

17. Insurance. 

18. Navigation, fishing on the high sea and 
along the coasts. 

19. Railways, internal navigation, commu- 
nication by vehicles propelled by power on 
land, on sea, and in the air, construction 
of highways, in so far as general commu- 
nications and national defense are con- 
cerned. 

20. Theatres and cinematographs. 


ARTICLE 8.—The Government further pos- 











sesses legislative power over taxes and oth- 
er sources of income, in so far as they may 
be claimed in whole or in part for its pur- 
poses. In the event that the Government 
claims taxes or other forms of income 
which formerly belonged to its confederated 
States, it will be bound to consider the 
maintenance of such States’ vital means of 
support. 


ARTICLE 9.—Whenever a need for cen- 
tralized control occurs the Government has 
a right of legislation over: 

1. Community welfare. 

2. Protection of public order and security. 

ARTICLE 10.—The Government in respect 
to legislation may lay down principles for: 

1. The rights and duties of religious asso- 
ciations. 

2. Schools, high schools, and scientific pub- 
lications. 

8. The official rights of all public bodies. 

4. Land rights, land divisions, settlements 
and homesteads, title or landed property, 
habitations, and distribution of inhabitants. 

do. Interments. 

ARTICLE 11.—The Government in respect 
to legislation may lay down principles for 
the permissibility and mode of collection of 
taxes, in order to prevent: 

1. Injury to income or to trade relations 
of the nation. 

2. Double taxation. 

38. Excessive and burdensome taxes on the 
use of public ways of communication which 
hinder traffic, and of tollways. 

4, Tax disadvantages of imported wares as 
compared with domestic products in trade 
between the various States and State dis- 
tricis, or, 

5. To exclude or to conserve important 
communal interests. 


ARTICLE 12.—So long and in so far as 
the Government makes no use of its right of 
legislation, the confederated States possess 
the right of legislation. This does not apply 
to the exclusive legislation of the Govern- 
ment. 

The Government has the right, wherever 
the welfare of the community is involved, to 
veto laws of confederated States related to 
the objects of Article 7, Section 138. 

ARTICLE 138.—Government law transcends 
States’ law. In case there should arise doubt 
or difference of cpinion as’ to whether State 
legislation is in harmony with Government 
legislation, the proper officials of the Gov- 
ernment or the central State officials, ac- 
cording to the specific prescription of a 
Government law, may resort to the deci- 
sion of a highest national court. 

ARTICLE 14.—The laws of the . Govern- 
ment will be exercised through the State 
officials, unless the national laws provide 
otherwise. 

ARTICLE 15.—The Government adminis- 
tration exercises supervision in matters 


over which the nation has the right of legis- 
lation. 
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In so far as the laws of the Government 
are to be exercised by State officials, the 
Government Administration may issue gen- 
eral directions. It has the power to send 
commissioners to the central State authori- 
ties, and, with their approval, also to subor- 
dinate officials, to supervise the fulfillment 
of the Government laws. 

The State Administrations are charged, at 
the request of the Government Administra- 
tion, to eliminate defects in the execution 
of the national laws. In case of differences 
of opinion, the Government Administration, 
as well as the State Administration, may re- 
sort to the decision of the Supreme Court, 
in case another court is not prescribed by 
Government law. 


ARTICLE 16.—Those officials charged with 
the direct administration of Government in 
the different States shall, as a rule, be ap- 
pointed from citizens of the given State. 
The officials, employes, and workmen of 
the Government Administration will, when 
desired, be employed in their home districts 
as far as proves possible, and whenever con- 
sideration of their training or of the de- 
mands of the service present no objection. 


ARTICLE 1%.—Every State must have a 
republican Constitution. The people’s repre- 
sentatives must be chosen in universal, equal, 
direct and secret vote cast by all German 
men and women citizens on the basis of pro- 
portional representation. The State Adminis- 
tration shall require the confidence of the 
people’s representatives. 

The election basis for popular representa- 
tion applies also for the community elec- 
tions. Through State law, however, the right 
to vote may be made to depend on the length 
of residence in the community to the extent 
of one year. 

ARTICLE 18.—The division of the Govern- 
ment into States shall serve the highest eco- 
nomic and cultural interests of the people 
after most thorough consideration of the will 
of the population involved. Changes in State 
boundaries and the reconstruction of States 
within the nation may occur on the passing 
of a national law changing the Constitution. 

If the States directly involved agree, a 
simple Government law will suffice. 

A simple Government law will be sufficient, 
further, if one of the States involved does 
not agree but the territorial change or re- 
construction is demanded by the will of the 
population and a predominating national in- 
terest requires it. 

The will of the population is to be deter- 
mined by referendum. The National Ad- 
ministration will sanction such a vote when 
a third of the inhabitants qualified to vote 
for the Reichstag, and who belong to the 
territory whose separation is opposed, de- 
mand it. 

To determine a territorial change or recon- 
struction three-fifths of the votes cast, or at 
least a majority of votes cast by qualified 
voters, shall be required. Even when a 
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separation of only a part of a Prussian ad- 
ministrative district, a Bavarian circle, or, 
in other States, a corresponding adminis- 
trative district, is involved, the will of the 
population of the whole district under con- 
sideration must be determined. If a con- 
siderable dependence of the district to be 
separated on the whole region does not exist, 
the will of the population of the district to 
be separated may be pronounced sufficient 
on the basis of a special Government law. 

After the consent of the population has 
been manifested by vote, the Government Ad- 
ministration must lay before the Reichstag a 
corresponding law for enactment. ° 

In case dispute arises over financial or 
property details when such union or sep- 
aration is accomplished, the Supreme Court 
of Germany, if charged therewith by one of 
the parties, may give a decision. 


ARTICLE 19.—In the case of constitu- 
tional disputes within a State in which no 
court exists that may resolve them, as well 
as in the case of disputes of a non-private 
nature between different States or between 
the Government and a State, the National 
Supreme Court, at the request of one of the 
parties in dispute, shall decide, in case 
another court of the Government does not 
have jurisdiction. 

The National President executes the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. 


THE REICHSTAG 


ARTICLE 20.—The Reichstag shall consist 
of the deputies of the German people. 


ARTICLE 21.—The delegates are represen- 
tatives of the whole people. They are subject 
only to their own conscience and shall not be 
bound by any orders. 

ARTICLE 22.—The delegates shall be 
chosen on the basis of universal, equal, di- 
rect and secret vote by all men and women 
over the age of 20, in accordance with the 
principles of proportional representation. The 
day for elections must be a Sunday or a 
public day of rest. 

Other details will be determined by the 
Government election law. 

ARTICLE 23.—The Reichstag will be 
elected for four years. New elections must 
occur at latest after the expiration of sixty 
days following its expiration. 

The Reichstag will convene at latest on the 
thirtieth day after election. 

ARTICLE 24.—The Reichstag will meet 
each year on the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber at the seat of the National Government. 
The President of the Reichstag must call it 
earlier, if the President of the Republic, or 
at least a third of the members of the 
Reichstag demand it. 

The Reichstag shall determine the close of 
session and the day of reconvention. 

ARTICLE 25.—The President of the Re- 
public may dissolve the Reichstag, but only, 
once for the same cause, 





New elections shall occur at latest on the 
sixtieth day after such dissolution. 


ARTICLE 26.—The Reichstag shall choose 
its President, as well as his representative, 
and its secretary. It shall determine its own 
order of business. 


ARTICLE 27.—Between two adjournments 
or election periods the President and his rep- 
resentative of the last session shall continue 
all necessary business. 


ARTICLE 28.—The President shall exercise 
the power of law and police duty in the 
Reichstag building. The management of the 
House is subject to him; he shall have power 
over the incomes and disbursements of the 
House, in accordance with the standard of 
Government economy, and shall represent the 
Government in all legal business and litiga- 
tion arising in his administration. 


ARTICLE 29.—The Reichstag’s proceedings 
will be public. At the request of fifty mem- 
bers the public may be excluded on a two- 
thirds majority vote. 


ARTICLE 30.—Truthful reports of the pro- 
ceedings in open sessions of the Reichstag, of 
a Provincial Parliament or of their commit- 
tees shall carry no responsibility. 


ARTICLE 31.—A Court of Election Control 
shall be formed in the Reichstag. This court 
shall decide the question whether a delegate 
shall lose membership or not. 

This Court of Election Control shall con- 
sist of members of the Reichstag, which the 
latter chooses for the election period, and 
of members of the Government Court of 
Administration, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic at the suggestion of the 
President of this court. 

This Court of Election Control shall form 
its decisions on the basis of public oral dis- 
cussions conducted by three members of the 
Reichstag and two judicial members. 

Besides the proceedings of the Court of 
Election Control, other proceedings will be 
instituted by a Government Commissioner 
appointed by the President of the Republic. 
These proceedings, however, shall be regu- 
lated by the Court of Election Control. 


ARTICLE 82.—To make any decision of the 
Reichstag valid, a simple majority vote shall 
be required, in so far as the Constitution 
does not prescribe a different ratio of voting. 
For elections to be undertaken by the Reichs- 
tag the Committee on Rules may admit 
exceptions. 

The determination of a decision will be 
regulated by the Committee on Rules. 

ARTICLE 83.—The Reichstag and its com- 
mittee may demand the presence of the 
National Chancellor and of any other Gov- 
ernment Minister. 

The Chancellor, the Government Ministers, 


and their duly appointed representatives 
shall have access to the sessions of the 
Reichstag and of its committees. The con- 


federated States shall- possess the right to 
send their plemipotem‘ttartes to these sessiong 








to interpret the views of their State Gov- 
ernments regarding the object of discussion. 
At their request the representatives of the 
State Government must receive a hearing 
during the discussion, and the representa- 
tives of the National Government must be 
heard also outside the order of the day. 
They shall, however, be subject to the con- 
trol of the Chairman in matters of order. 


ARTICLE 34.—The Reichstag has the right 
and, at the request of one-fifth of its mem- 
bers, the duty of appointing committees 
of investigation. These committees in open 
session shall bring to ‘light the evidence 
which they, or the members proffering the 
request, shall consider required. Publicity 
may be excluded by the committec of in- 
vestigation by a two-thirds majority vote. 
The Committee on Rules shall regulate the 
proceedings of the committee and determine 
the number of its members. 

The judicial and administrative officials 
shall comply with requests made by these 
committees for information evidence, and the 
records of these officials shall on request be 
laid before them. The prescriptions of the 
penal code shall have application to the in- 
vestigations of these committees and of the 
officials by them petitioned, but the secrecy 
of letter and parcel post, telegraph, and 
telephone services shall be undisturbed. 


ARTICLE 35.—The Reichstag shall appoint 
a standing committee for outside matters, 
whose activity shall exist also outside the 
session and after the close of the election 
period until the reconvention of the new 
Reichstag. The sittings of this committee 
shall not be public, unless the committee by 
a two-thirds majority vote decides for pub- 
licity. 

The Reichstag further shall appoint a 
standing committee to maintain the rights 
of the popular representatives as, against 
the Government Administration outside of 
session and after the close of the election 


+ period. 


These committees shall have the rights of 
investigating committees. 

ARTICLE 36.—No member of the Reichstag 
or of a Provincial Parliament shall at any 
time, because of his vote or because of any 
opinions expressed in the fulfillment of his 
duty, be judicially or officially prosecuted 
or in any way be held for responsibility out- 
side the Assembly. 

ARTICLE 37.—No member of the Reichstag 
or of a Provincial Parliament shall, without 
approval of the house to which the delegate 
belongs, be subjected to investigation or-ar- 
rest during the session on account of any 
action involving penalty, unless the member 
is arrested in the act, or, at latest, on the 
following day. 

The same approval is required in the case 
of every other limitation of personal free- 
dom which hinders the fulfillment of the 
delegate’s legislative duties. 

Every criminal proceeding against a mem- 
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ber of the Reichstag or of a Provincial Par- 
liament and every arrest or other limitation 
of his personal freedom shall, at the demand 
of the house to which the delegate belongs, 
be revoked for the period of the session. 


ARTICLE 38.—The members of the Reichs- 
tag and the Provincial Parliaments are 
empowered to refuse evidence concerning 
persons who have given them information 
in their capacity as delegates, or to whom, 
in the fulfillment of their duties as dele- 
gates, they have given such information, as 
well as to testify concerning such informa- 
tion. In regard also to the seizure of docu- 
ments their position shall pe the same as 
that of all persons who by law are given 
the right of refusal of evidence. 

A search or seizure may be undertaken in 
the precincts of the Reichstag or of a 
Provincial Parliament only with the consent 
of the President. 


ARTICLE 39.—Officials and members of 
the army need no leave to fulfill their of- 
fice as members of the Reichstag or of a 
Provincial Parliament. 

If they become candidates for a seat in 
these bodies the necessary leave shall be - 
granted them to prepare for their election. 


ARTICLE 40.—The members of the Reichs- 
tag shall have the right of free transport 
over all German railway lines, and also com- 
pensation as prescribed by a national law. 


THE NATIONAL PRESIDENT AND 
THE GOVERNMENT 


ARTICLE 41.—The President of the Repub- 
lic shall be chosen by the whole German 
people. Every German who has completed 
his thirty-fifth year is qualified for election. 
Further details are determined by a national 
law. 


ARTICLE 42.—The National President, on 
assuming his office before the Reichstag, 
shall take the following oath: 

I swear to consecrate all my energy to 
the welfare of the German people, to in- 
crease its advantages, to avert its injury, 
to preserve the Constitution and the laws 
of the nation, to fulfill my duties consci- 
entiously, and to deal justly with all. 

The addition of a religious declaration shall 
be permissible. 


ARTICLE 48.—The duration of the Presi- 


dent’s tenure of office shall be seven years. 
Re-election shall be permissible. 


Before the expiration of his term the Pres- 
ident may be deposed by a referendum, at 


- the request of the Reichstag. The decision 


of the Reichstag shall require a two-thirds 
majority vote. Through such decision the 
President shall be prohibited from further 
exercise of his office. Rejection of his depo- 
sition by a referendum shall count as a new 
election and entail the dissolution of the 
Reichstag. 

The National President shall not be subject 
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to prosecution without the sanction of the 
Reichstag. 

ARTICLE 44.—The President may not at 
the same time be a member of the Reichstag. 


ARTICLE 45.—The President shall repre- 
sent the nation in matters of international 
law. He shall in the nation’s name conclude 
alliances and other treaties with foreign 
powers. He shall accredit and receive Am- 
bassadors. 

Declaration of war and conclusion of peace 
shall be subject to national law. 

Alliances and treaties with foreign States, 
related to subjects covered by national law, 
shall require the approval of the Reichstag. 


ARTICLE 46.—The President shall appoint 
and dismiss Government officials and mil- 
itary officers, if not otherwise provided by 
law. He can exercise this right of appoint- 
ment or dismissal through other officials. 


ARTICLE 47.—The President has supreme 
command over all the military forces of the 
nation. 

ARTICLE 48.—If any State shall not ful- 
fill the duties prescribed for it by the Con- 
stitution or by Government laws the Presi- 
dent of the Republic may hold it to such 
fulfillment with the aid of armed power. 

The President, in the event that public se- 
curity and order in the German Nation should 
be considerably disturbed or endangered, 
may take all necessary measures to re-estab- 
lish such public security and order, and, if 
required, to intervene with the aid of armed 
power. To this end he may provisionally 
abrogate, in whole or in part, the funda- 
mental laws established in Articles 114, 115, 
117, 118, 123, 124, and 153. 

The President must immediately inform the 
Reichstag of all measures provided for by 
Paragraphs 1 or 2 of this article. These 
measures may be revoked at the demand of 
the Reichstag. 

In case of danger from delay the Pro- 
vincial Government may take provisional 
measures of the kind mentioned in Paragraph 
2 for its own territory. These measures 
may be revoked at the demand of the Presi- 
dent of the republic or of the Reichstag. 
Details are provided by a Government law. 

ARTICLE 49.—The President of the Repub- 
lic shall exercise for the Government the 
right of pardon. Government amnesties re- 
quire a national law. 


ARTICLE 50.—All arrangements and dis- 
positions of the President of the Republic, in- 
cluding those concerning the army, to become 
valid must be countersigned by the Prime 
Minister or by duly qualified Government 
Ministers. Responsibility shall ensue upon 
this countersigning. 

ARTICLE 51.—The President of the Repub= 
lic, in case he is incapicated, shall be repre- 
sented by the National Chancellor. If such 


incapacity last for any considerable time, 
this representation shall be regulated by a 
The same provision shall 


Government law. 
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apply in case of a premature vacancy of the 
Presidency until the new elections are com- 
pleted. 


ARTICLE 52.—The administration of the 
Government shall consist of the National 
Chancellor and the Government Ministers. 


ARTICLE 53.—The Chancellor, and at his 
suggestion the Ministers of the Government, 
shall be appointed and dismissed by the 
President of the republic. 


ARTICLE 54.—The Chancellor and _ the 
Government Ministers shall require the con- 
fidence of the Reichstag for the fulfillment 
of their office. Any of them must withdraw 
in the event that the Reichstag by explicit 
resolution withholds its confidence. 


ARTICLE 55.—The Chancellor shall pre- 
side in the Government Administration and 
shall conduct its affairs in accordance with 
an order of business, which shall be deter- 
mined by the Administration and approved 
by the President of the Republic. 


ARTICLE 56.—The Prime Minister shall 
determine the line of policy and shall assume 
responsibility therefor to the Reichstag. 
Within this line each and every Government 
Minister shall conduct independently the field 
of activity allotted to him, assuming his 
own responsibility to the Reichstag. 


ARTICLE 5%7.—The Ministers of Govern- 
ment are charged to lay before the Govern- 
ment Administration for discussion and de- 
cision all drafts of law, all matters so pre- 
scribed by Constitution or law, and all dif- 
ferences of opinion over various questions 
which concern the functions of several Gov- 
ernment Ministers. 


ARTICLE 58.—The Government Adminis- 
tration shall ratify its decisions on the basis 
of majority vote. In case of a tie the vote 
of the presiding officer shall be decisive. 


ARTICLE 59.—The Reichstag is empowered 
to enter a complaint before the Supreme 
Court of the German Nation against the 
President of the Republic, the Prime Minis- 
ter and the Government Ministers, on the 
ground «f their having violated the Consti- 
tution or a Government law. The proposal 
to initiate this complaint must be signed by 
at least 100 members of the Reichstag and 
requires the approval of the majority pre- 
scribed for alteration of the Constitution. 
Other details will be regulated .by the Gov- 
ernment law applying to the National Su- 
preme Court. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


ARTICLE 60.—A National Council [Reichs- 
rat] «shall be formed for representation of 
-the German States in national legislation and 
administration. 


ARTICLE 61.—In the National Council 
every State shall have at least one vote. In 
the case of the larger States one vote will 
be accorded to every million inhabitants. Any 
excess equal at least to the population of the 
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smallest State will be estimated as equal to 
a full million. No State shall be represented 
by more than two-fifths of all votes. 

German-Austria, after its union with the 
German Nation, shall receive the right of 
participation in the National Council with 
the number of votes corresponding to its 
population. Until that time the representa- 
tives of German-Austria shall have a deliber- 
ative voice. 

The number of votes shall be newly de- 
termined through the National Council after 
every general census. 

ARTICLE 62.—In committees formed by 
the National Council from its own members, 
no State shall have more than one voice. 


ARTICLE 638.—The States shall be repre- 
sented in the National Council through mem- 
bers of their respective Governments. But 
half of the Prussian votes will be disposed of 
according to a State law, by the Prussian 
Provincial Administrations. 

The States shall have the right to send as 
many representatives to the National Council 
as they have votes. 

ARTICLE 64.—The Government Admin- 
istration shall be bound to summon the Na- 
tional Council at the demand of one-third 
of its members. 


ARTICLE 65.—The Presidency of the Na- 
tional Council and of its committees shall be 
filled by a member of the Government Ad- 
ministration. The members of the Govern- 
ment Administration shall have the right, 
and, on demand, the duty, to participate in 
the dealings of the National Council and its 
committees. During its sittings they shall, 
if they so desire, be given a hearing at any 
time. 

ARTICLE 66.—The Government Admin- 
istration, as well as every member of the 
State Council, are authorized to make pro- 
posals in the National Council. The National 
Council shall regulate the conduct of its pro- 
ceedings through an order of business. The 
plenary sessions of the National Council shall 
be public. According to the order of busi- 
ness, the public may be excluded for special 
Objects of discussion. A simple majority of 
the voters shall be decisive in voting. 

ARTICLE 6%7.—The National Council shall 
be kept informed by the National Ministries 
of the conduct of national business. The 
proper committees of the National Council 
shall be summoned by the National Min- 
istries for deliberations over important sub- 
jects. 


NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


ARTICLE 68.—Projects of legislation shall 
be introduced by the Government or from 
the body of the Reichstag. The laws of the 
nation shall be determined by the Reichstag. 

ARTICLE 69.—The introduction of legis- 
lative projects by the Government Adminis- 
tration shall require the assent of the Na- 
tional Council. In the event that the Gov- 


ernment Administration and the National 
Council shall not agree, the Government Ad- 
ministration may nevertheless introduce the 
project, but shall be bound to record the 
dissent of the National Council. 


In case the National Council approve 2 
project of legislation and the Government 
Administration disapprove it, the latter shall 
introduce the project in the Reichstag with 
an exposition of its own standpoint. 


ARTICLE %.—The National President 
shall make a compilation of all laws created 
according to the Constitution and within one 
month publish it in the Government Legis- 
lative Record. 


ARTICLE %1,—All Government laws shall 
come into force, unless otherwise specified, 
on the fourteenth day following the date of 
the issue of the Government Legislative Rec- 
ord in the nation’s capital. 


ARTICLE %.—The publication of a Gov- 
ernment law may be deferred for two 
months, if so demanded by one-third of the 
Reichstag. Laws which the Reichstag and 
the National Council declare as urgent may 
be published by the President of the repub- 
lic without regard to such demand. 


ARTICLE 1%73.—A law approved by the 
Reichstag must be referred to the people 
befcre its publication if the President of the 
Republic so decrees within a month... A law 
whose publication is deferred at the demand 
of at least cne-third of the Reichstag must 
be laid before the people for decision, if 
one-twentieth of qualified voters make such 
proposal. 

A referendum shall further be resorted to 
if one-tenth of qualified voters express the 
desire that a project of law shall be pro- 
posed. A fully elaborated project of law 
must be the basis of such desire. The Gov- 
ernment must lay this project of law before 
the Reichstag and explain its own stand re- 
garding it. The referendum shall not occur 
if the desired project of law is accepted by 
the Reichstag without alteration. Only the 
President of the Republic may call a refer- 
endum for matters concerning the budget, 
tax laws, and salary payments. A- national 
law shall regulate the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in a referendum or a project of law 
desired by the people. 

ARTICLE %74.—The National Council shall 
have the right of veto against laws approved 
by the Reichstag. This veto must be en- 
tered before the Reichstag by the Govern- 
meut within two weeks after ratification, and 
within two further weeks at the latest must 
be circumstantiated. 

Ia the event of such veto the law shall be 
lail before the Reichstag for a second de- 
cision. If the Reichstag and the National 
Council do not agree, the President of the 
Republic may within three months refer the 
subject of dispute to a referendum. In case 
the President does not avail himself of this 
right, the law will be considered not to have 
been passed. If the Reichstag rejects the 
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protest of the National Council on the basis 
of a two-thirds majority vote, the President 
shall publish the law in the form accepted 
by the Reichstag within three months, or 
else decree a referendum. 


ARTICLE %5.—Through a referendum a 
Reichstag decision may be nullified only 
when a majority of the qualified voters par- 
ticipate in the voting. 


ARTICLE %6.—In respect to legislation the 
Constitution may be altered. But decisions of 
the Reichstag on alteration of the Constitu- 
tion shall be valid only when two-thirds of 
the lawful membership are present, and at 
least two-thirds of those present give their 
assent. Decisions of the National Council on 
alteration shall also require a two-thirds 
majority of all votes cast. In case a change 
of Constitution is determined by popular 
desire through a referendum, the assent of a 
majority of qualified voters shall be required. 

In the event that the Reichstag determine 
on an alteration of the Constitution against 
the protest of the National Council, the Presi- 
dent of the Republic need not publish this 
law, if the National Council demand a refer- 
endum within two weeks. 

ARTICLE %7.—The Government shall issue 
the general administrative decrees required 
for the execution of the national laws where 
no other provision is made by law. The 
assent of the National Council is necessary 


‘when the execution of the laws is incumbent 


on State officials. 


NATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


ARTICLE %8.—Relations with foreign 
States concern the nation exclusively. 

In matters regulated by provincial law the 
confederated States may conclude treaties 
with foreign States. These treaties require 
the consent of the nation. 

Agreements with foreign States regarding 
change of national boundaries may be con- 
cluded by the nation on consent of the State 
involved. Alterations of the boundaries may 
occur only on the basis of a Government law, 
except in cases where mere correction of the 
boundaries of uninhabited districts is in 
question. 

To assure the representation of interests 
arising for special States through their spe- 
cial economic relations or their proximity to 
foreign countries, the Government shall de- 
cide on the measures and arrangements re- 
quired in concert with the States involved. 

ARTICLE %79.—The defense of the nation 
concerns the nation. The military organiza- 
tion of the German people shall be placed 
under unified control by a Government law 
in which the special provincial institutions 
shall be given due consideration. 

ARTICLE 80.—Colonial administration con- 
cerns the nation exclusively. 

ARTICLE 81.—All German merchant ships 
shall constitute a unified trade fleet. 


ARTICLE 82.—Germany forms a customs 





and trade territory surrounded by a common 
customs boundary. This customs boundary 
shall be identical with the frontier boundary. 
On the coast the shore line of the mainland 
and of the islands belonging to the national 
territory constitute the customs boundary. 
Exceptions may be determined for the cus- 
toms line running along the seacoast and 
other waters. Foreign territories or parts 
of territories may be annexed to the cus- 
toms territory by national treaties or agree- 
ments. 

Parts of the customs territory may be ex- 
cluded on special request. In the case of 
free ports this exclusion may occur only 
through a law altering the Constitution. 
Customs districts excluded may be annexed 
to a foreign customs district through na- 
tional treaties or agreements. 

All natural products, as well as.arts and 
crafts products, may in the free intercourse 
of the nation be transported into, out of, 
or across the boundaries of the various 
States and communities. Exceptions may be 
permitted by a Government law. 

ARTICLE 83.—Customs and excise of ar- 
ticles of consumption shall be administered 
through Government officials. Measures 
shall be provided for the administration of 
Government taxes through Government of- 
ficials which shall enable the confederated 
States to maintain special State interests 
in the spheres of agriculture, trade, crafts, 
and industry. 


ARTICLE 84.—The Government shall pro- 
vide by law for: 

1. The organization of the administration 
of taxes in the different States so far as 
shall be required for the unified and regular 
fulfillment of the national tax laws. 

2. The organization and functions of the 
officials charged with supervision of the 
execution of the national tax laws. 

3. Balance accounts with the confederated 
States. 

4. The reimbursement of the costs of ad- 
ministration in the execution of the national 
tax laws. 


ARTICLE 85.—All revenues and disburse- 
ments of the nation must be computed for 
every fiscal year and entered in the budget. 
The budget shall be confirmed before the 
beginning of the fiscal year by law. The 
expenses shall regularly be appropriated for 
one year; in special cases they may be ap- 
proved for a longer period. In other cases 
provision in the budget law extending be- 
yond the fiscal year or not relating to the 
revenues and expenses of the nation or its 
administration shall be prohibited. 

The Reichstag, in the drawing up of the 
budget, may not increase or add new ex- 
penses without the consent of the National 
Council. The consent of the National Coun- 
cil may be replaced according to the pro- 
visions of Article 74. 


ARTICLE 86.—For the employment of all 
national revenue the Minister of Finance 
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shall in the following fiscal year, to cover 
the responsibility of the administration, sub- 
mit an account of reckoning to the National 
Council and to the Reichstag. The auditing 
of this account shall be regulated by national 
law. 


ARTICLE 8%.—In the matter of credit, 
moneys shall be procured only in case of ex- 
traordinary need and regularly only for ex- 
penses connected with promotion. Such pro- 
curing of moneys, as well as the assumption 
by the Government of a security obligation, 
may occur on the strength of a Government 
law. 


ARTICLE 88.—The post and telegraph serv- 
ices, together with the telephone service, con- 
cern the nation exclusively. The postage 
stamp symbols shall be the same for the 
whole nation. 


The Government Administration shall, with 
the consent of the National Council, issue de- 
crees laying down principles and duties in 
the use of means of communication. With 
the consent of the National Council it may 
extend this authority to the Postmaster 
General. 

The Government Administration, with the 
eonsent of the State Council, shall appoint a 
supplementary council for advisory co-opera- 
tion in postal, telegraph, telephone communi- 
eations, and the regulation of prices. 

Only the Government shall conclude trea- 
ties dealing with communications with for- 
eign countries. 


ARTICLE 89.—It is the nation’s duty to 
take over railroads serving general traffic, 
with all their property, and to manage them 
as a unified system of communication. 


ARTICLE 90.—With the taking over of the 
railroads the Government shall also take 
over the right of property alienation and the 
supreme State rights relating to railway or- 
ganization. The National Supreme Court 
shall decide the scope of such rights in case 
of disputes, 

ARTICLE 91.—The Government Adminis- 
tration, with the consent of the State Council, 
shall issue decrees regulating the construc- 
tion, the management, and the traffic of rail- 
ways. With the consent of the National 
Council it may extend this authority to the 
proper Government Minister. 


ARTICLE 92.—The Government railways, 
irrespective of their budget and their ac- 
counts in the general budget and general ac- 
counts of the nation, shall be administered as 
an independent economic undertaking, which 
shall defray its own expenses, including in- 
terest and cancellation of the railway debt, 
and shall set aside a railway sinking fund. 
The amount of the cancellation and of the 
sinking fund, as well as the objects for which 
money shall be applied, shall be regulated by 
special laws. 


ARTICLE 98.—Acting for the Government 
railways, with the consent of the National 
Council, the Government Administration 
shall appoint supplementary councils for ad- 


visory co-operation in matters of 
traffic and transportation charges. 


ARTICLE 94.—In the event that the Gov- 
ernment has taken over into its administra- 
tion the railways of a certain district which 
serve general transport needs, within that 
district new railways serving such general 
transportation needs may be built only by 
the Government or by its consent. In case 
such construetion of new railways, or alter- 
ations of existing railway organizations, 
concern the sphere of authority of the State 
police, the Railway Administration, before 
decision, must grant a hearing to the State 
officials. 

In case the Government has not yet taken 
over the railways, it may administer on its 
own account railways considered essential 
for general transportation, or for national 
defense, by virtue of Government laws and 
despite the opposition of the States. which 
they traverse, yet without infringing sov- 
ereign State rights, or it may give over con- 
struction rights to another, if necessary, 
also accordingeright of alienation. 

Every Railway Administration must con- 
sent to connection with other railway lines 
at the latter’s expense. , 


ARTICLE 95.—Railways for general traf- 
fic not administered by the Government are 
subject to the supervision of the Govern- 
ment. 

The railways thus subjected to Government 
supervision are to be controlled and equipped 
according to the same principles, to be de- 
termined by the Government. They shall 
be maintained in safe condition and to be ex- 
tended as necessity demands. Transportation 
of persons and goods shall, as need arises, 
be provided for and equipment furnished. 

In the supervision of the cost of trans- 
portation, the supervisors shall work toward 
a uniform and a low railway rate. 


ARTICLE 96.—All railways, including those 
not serving general traffic needs, must com- 
ply with the demands of the Government for 
use of the railways for the purpose of 
national defense. 


ARTICLE 97%.—It is the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to take over for administration all 
waterways serving general communications. 
After such taking over, such waterways serv- 
ing general communications may be applied 
or extended only by the Government or with 
its consent. In administering, extending, or 
reconstructing such waterways the needs of 
agriculture and irrigation shall be preserved 
in co-operation with the States affected. The 
claims of the latter shall also be regarded. 

Every administration of waterways must 
agree to amalgamation with other inner 
waterways at the cost of the undertakers. 
The same obligation exists for the construc- 
tion of a connecting way between inner 
waterways and railways. 

In taking over the waterways the Govern- 
ment shall assume the right of alienation and 
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authority over transportation cost and the 
policing of waters and navigation. 

The task of building water communications 
in connection with the extension of natural 
waterways in the Rhine, Weser, and Elbe 
regions is to be undertaken by the Govern-- 
ment. : 


ARTICLE 98.—Supplementary councils shall 
be formed with the consent of the National 
Council by specific decree of the, Government 
Administration for co-operation in matters 
affecting waterways and national water- 
ways. 

ARTICLE 99.—Expenses on natural water- 
ways shall be incurred only for such works, 
establishments, and other institutions as are 
destined to facilitate communication. In the 
case of State and community institutions 
they must not exceed the expenses required 
for repair and maintenance. The costs of 
repair and maintenance for institutions not 
intended exclusively to facilitate communica- 
tion, but also to further other purposes, may 
be increased by navigation expenses. only to 
a relative degree. Sums paid for interest 
and debt cancellation shall be included in 
costs for maintenance. 

The provisions of the preceding clause 
apply to the disbursements incurred for ar- 
tificial waterways as well as for con- 
structions on such and in harbors. 

The total costs of a waterway, a river dis- 
trict, or a system of waterways may be 
reckoned as fundamental in matters of inner 
navigation for the. estimation of navigation 
expenses, 

These provisions apply also to timber float- 
ing on navigable waterways. 

Only the Government may impose other or 
higher taxes on foreign ships and their car- 
goes than on German ships and their cargoes. 

For the procuring of means for the main- 
tenance and equipment of the German sys- 
tem of waterways the Government may call 
on the participators in navigation for con- 
tributions in other ways. 


ARTICLE 100.—To cover the cost of main- 
tenance and construction of inner navigation 
routes any person who in any other way than 
through navigation derives profit from the 
construction of dams that shut off valleys 
may also be called upon for contribution, 
whenever several States are involved, or the 
Government bears the cost of the outlay. 


ARTICLE 101.—It is the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to take over as its own property 
and into its own administration all sea sig- 
nals, especially lighthouses, lightships, buoys, 
floats, and beacons. After such taking over 
sea signals may be repaired or improved only 
by the Government or with its consent. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


ARTICLE 102.—Judges shall be independent 
and subject only to the law. 

ARTICLE 1038.—Regular justice shall be ad- 
ministered through the national courts and 
through the State courts. 


ARTICLE 104.—Judges administering regu- 
lar justice shall be appointed for life. They 
may be permanently or temporarily removed 
from office, or transferred to another office, 
or retired against their will, only by virtue 
of judicial decision and for the grounds and 
in the forms provided by law. The law code 
may fix age limitations, on reaching which 
Judges may be retired. The temporary re- 
lief from office consequent on law is not 
affected by this article. 

In case of a change in the organization 
of the courts or their jurisdiction districts 
the administration of justice in the provinces 
may decree transfer against desire to an- 
other court or removals from office, but only 
under allowances of full salary. 

These provisions have no application to 
commercial Judges, rural Justices, and jury- 
men. 

ARTICLE 105.—Extraordinary courts are 
illegal. No one shall be removed from the 
jurisdiction of his legal Judge. Provisions 
made by law for martial courts and military 
courts are not affected hereby. Military 
courts of honor are suspended. 

ARTICLE 106.—Military justice is to be 
suspended, except in time of war or on board 
warships. Further details are regulated by 
nationaF law. 


ARTICLE 107.—Administrative courts both 
of the nation and the States must, according 
to law, protect the individual against dis- 
positions and provisions of administrative 
officials. 


ARTICLE 108.—According to national law 
a National Supreme Court is established for 
the German Nation. 


FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 
OF THE GERMANS—THE /° 
INDIVIDUAL 


ARTICLE 109.—All Germans are equal be- 
fore the law. Men and women have funda- 
mentally the same civil rights and duties. 
Public advantages or disadvantages of birth 
or rank are to be suspended. Titles of 
nobility shall be accepted only as part of a 
name and may not be conferred any longer. 
Titles may be conferred only when they 
designate an office or a profession; academic 
degrees are not affected by this provision. 
Orders and insignias of orders may not be 
conferred by the State. No German may 
accept a title or order from a foreign Gov- 
ernment. 


ARTICLE 110.—Citizenship in the nation 
and the States may be acquired or lost, ac- 
cording to the provisions of national law. 
Every citizen of a State is at the same time 
a citizen of the nation. Every German in 
every State of the nation has the same rights 
and duties as the citizens of the State itself. 

ARTICLE 111.—All Germans enjoy the 
right of free travel throughout the whole 
nation. Every one has the right of sojourn 
and settlement in any place within the na- 
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tion, the right to acquire real estate 
and to pursue every means of livelihood. 
Limitations require the issuance of a Gov- 
ernment decree. 


ARTICLE 112.—Every German has the 
right to emigrate to countries outside Ger- 
many. Emigration may be limited only by 
national law. All citizens of the nation have 
right of protection by the Government both 


within and without the national boundaries } 


as against foreign countries. No German 
may be delivered over to a foreign Govern- 
ment for prosecution or punishment. 


ARTICLE 113.—Those elements of the na- 
tion speaking a foreign language may not be 
impaired judicially or administratively in 
their free and popular development, especial- 
ly in the use of their mother tongue for in- 
struction, or in matters of internal adminis- 
tration and the administration of justice. 


ARTICLE 114.—Freedom of the person can- 
not be impaired. An impairment or with- 
drawal of personal liberty through public 
power is admissible only as prescribed by 
law. Persons, whose freedom is taken from 
them, are to be informed at latest on the 
following day by what official and on what 
grounds their liberty was taken from them, 
and they shall immediately receive an oppor- 
tunity to present objections against this loss 
of freedom. 


ARTICLE 115.—The home of every German 
is his place of refuge and cannot be violated. 
Exceptions are admissible only as prescribed 
by law. 


ARTICLE 116.—No action can be penalized, 
if penalty is provided by law, before the 
action has been committed. 

ARTICLE 11%.—Secrecy of letters and of 
postal, telegraph and telephone services can- 
not be impaired. Exceptions may be ad- 
missible only as prescribed by national law. 


ARTICLE 118.—Every German has the 
right within the limits of the general laws 
to express his opinion by word, in writing, 
printing, by picture, or in any other way. 
No connection with his labor or employment 
shall hinder him in the exercise of this right, 
and no one may injure him if he makes use 
of this right. 

No censorship exists, though different pro- 
visions may be passed by law in the case 
of moving pictures. Legal measures are also 
permissible for combating obscene and inde- 
cent literature, as well as for the protection 
of youth at public plays and spectacles. 


THE SOCIAL LIFE & 


ARTICLE 119.—Marriage, as the founda- 
tion of family life and of the maintenance 
and increasing of the nation, is under the 
particular protection of the Constitution. It 
is based upon the equal rights of both sexes. 
The maintaining of the purity, the health, 
and the social advancement of the family is 
the task of the State and the communities, 
Families with numerous children have @ 


claim for compensating care. Motherhood 
has a claim upon the protection and care of 
the State. 


ARTICLE 120.—The education of offspring 
to physical, mental, and social efficiency is 
the highest duty and natural right of 
parents, whose activities are watched over 
by the political community. 


ARTICLE 121.—Illegitimate children are to 
e provided by legislation with the same con- 
ditions for their physical, mental, and social 
development as those of legitimate children. 


ARTICLE 122.—Youth is to be protected 
against exploitation, as well as against a lack 
of moral, mental, or physical guarantees. 
The State and the communities are to take 
the necessary steps to this end. Compulsory 
measures for welfare can be ordered only on 
the basis of the law. 


ARTICLE 123.—All Germans have the right 
to gather in meetings peaceably and unarmed 
without announcement or particular permis- 
sion. Meetings in the open may be made 
liable to previous announcement by a na- 
tional law and, in the presence of immediate 
danger to the public order, may be forbidden. 

ARTICLE 124.—All Germans have the right: 
to form societies or associations for puy- 
poses not contrary to the penal law. This 
right cannot be limited through preventive 
measures. The same provisions apply to 
religious societies and unions. 

Every association has the right to acquire 
legal character in accordance with: the civil 
law. No society may be refused this right 
because it pursues a political, social-political, 
or religious object. 


ARTICLE 125.—Liberty of the suffrage and 
its secrecy are guaranteed. Details will be 
laid down by the election laws. 


ARTICLE 126.—Every German has _ the 
right to appeal to the competent authori- 
ties or to the representatives of the people 
with written requests or grievances. This 
right may be exercised by individuals as 
well as by several persons together. 


ARTICLE 127.—Communities and commu- 
nity associations have the right of self-ad- 
ministration within the limits of the law. 


ARTICLE 128.—All citizens of the State, 
without distinction, are to be admitted to 
public office according to the provisions of 
the law and their abilities. All exceptional 
regulations against female officials and em- 
ployes are set aside. The principles of of- 
ficial relations are to be regulated by a na- 
tional law. 


ARTICLE 129.—The employment of State 
officials is for life, in so far as it is not pro- 
vided differently by law. Pension-salaries 
and pensions for relatives and dependents 
are regulated by law. ‘The legally acquired 
rights of the officials are inviolable. The 
legal way is open to officials for their prop- 
erty claims. The officials can be suspended, 
either temporarily or definitely, or transe- 
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ferred to another position with smaller salary, 
only under legal provisions. 

Against every demand for punishment in 
the service a form of appeal and the possi- 
bility for a reopening of the trial are to be 
provided. In the investigation of the person 
of an official, facts against the official are 
to be recorded only when the official has 
had the opportunity to express himself as to 
the complaint. The official is to be permit- 
ted to inspect the complaint. 

The inviolability of the acquired rights and 
the maintenance of the legal way for prop- 
erty complaints are especially assured to 
the professional soldier. For the rest, their 
position is regulated by national law. 


ARTICLE 180.—The officials are servants 
of the whole community, not of a party. To 
all officials freedom of their political beliefs 
and right of association is assured. The of- 
ficials receive, according to special provisions 
in the national law, special representation as 
officials. 


ARTICLE 181.—In case an official during 
the exercise of his public duties violates the 
duties which he owes to a third person, the 
responsibility comes upon the State or the 
authority in whose services the official is. 
The right to take counteraction against the 
official is reserved by the State. The regular 
lawful way shall not be excluded. The de- 
tail regulation comes under the apportion- 
ing legislation. 

ARTICLE 182.—Every German, according 
to the provision of the law, has the duty to 
accept honorary offices. 


ARTICLE 133.—All citizens are obliged, ac- 
cording to law, to perform personal service 
for the State and the community. The duty 
of military service is regulated according to 
the National Army law. This determines 
also how far certain fundamental provisions 
are to be restricted for the members of the 
army in order that they may fulfill their 
duties and that military discipline may be 
preserved. 

ARTICLE 134.—All citizens, without any 
distinction, shall contribute according to 
their means to carrying all public burdens, 
acecrding to the provisions of the law. 


wv 
RELIGION AND RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES 


ARTICLE 135.—All inhabitants of the na- 
tion shall enjoy complete liberty of worship 
and conscience. Undisturbed enjoyment of 
rekgious liberties is assured by the Con- 
stitution and is under national protection. 
This provision leaves the general national 
laws untouched. 


ARTICLE 136.—Civic rights, State rights 
and duties are neither conditioned nor lim- 
ited by the enjoyment of religious liberties. 
The enjoyment of civic and State rights 
as well as admission to public office are in- 
dependent of religious beliefs. No one is 
bound to reveal his religious belief. The 
authorities have the right to ask for the 


affiliation to a religious society in so far as 
rights and duties depend thereon, or in case 
a lawfully organized census demands such 
information. 

No one is to be forced to participate in 
church duties or church festivities, or to 
take part in religious exercises, or be com- 
pelled to give a religious oath. 


ARTICLE 1387.—No State Church is recog- 
nized. Freedom of organization for religious 
purposes is assured. The union of religious 
societies within the nation is not restricted. 
Every religious society regulates and admin- 
isters its affairs independently within the 
limits of the law. It appoints its officers 
without the co-operation of the State or the 
municipality. Religious societies acquire le- 
gality according to the prescriptions of the 
civic laws. The religious societies remain 
organizations of public law, in so far as they 
were such before. To other religious socie- 
ties at their request the same rights are to 
be accorded, if by their constitution and the 
number of their members they give the guar- 
antee of permanency. An amalgamation into 
a federation of a number of such public re- 
ligious societies makes of such federation 
a public corporation. 

Religious societies, which are recognized 
public corporations, are entitled, on the 
basis of the civic tax lists, to raise taxes 
according to the provisions of the respective 
State laws. 

Societies which have as their aim the cul- 
tivation of a world conception of life are 
put on an equal footing with religious so- 
cieties. 

In so far as the carrying out of this pro- 
vision requires a further regulation, it comes 
under the respective State laws. 


ARTICLE 1388.—State contributions to re- 
ligious societies based on public law, con- 
tract or special legal titles are abrogated 
by State legislation. The fundamental laws 
pertaining to this come under national laws. 

The right of property and other rights of 
public religious societies and religious as- 
semblies in connection with institutions de- 
voted to purposes of worship, teaching and 
charity purpose, as well as religious foun- 
dations and other forms of property, are 
guaranteed. 

ARTICLE 1389.—Sunday and national holi- 
days remain lawfully protected as days of 
rest and spiritual elevation. 

ARTICLE 140.—To the members of the 
army is given the necessary time for the 
fulfilling of their religious duties. 

ARTICLE 141.—In so far as the need of 
worship and spiritual advice exists in hos- 
pitals, Houses of Correction, or other public 
institutions, religious societies are permitted 
to hold religious meetings. No compulsion 
shall obtain. 


* 
EDUCATION AND SCHOOLS 


ARTICLE 142.—Art, science, and _ their 
teachings are free. The State accords them 
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protection and takes part in their promo- 
tion. 


ARTICLE 143.—The education of the young 
is to be provided for through public institu- 
tions. In their establishment the nation, 
States, and communities work together. 

The instruction of teachers is to be regu- 
lated on a uniform basis for the nation ac- 
cording to the generally recognized prin- 
ciples of higher education. 

The teachers in the public schools have the 
rights and duties of State officials. 


ARTICLE 144.—The entire school system is 
under the supervision of the State; it can 
accord participation therein to the communi- 
ties. The school supervision will be exer- 
cised by technically trained central officials. 

ARTICLE 145.—There shall be general com- 
pulsory attendance at school. This duty will be 
principally attended to by the popular school 
with at least eight years of instruction, and 
the following continuation schools up to the 
completion of the eighteenth year. Instruc- 
tion books and other apparatus in the popu- 
lar and continuation schools are free. 


ARTICLE 146.—The public school system is 
to be organically constructed. Upon a basic 
school for every one is erected the intermedi- 
ate and high school system. For this super- 
structure the rule for guidance is the multi- 
plicity of life’s callings, and the acceptance 
of a child in a particular school depends upon 
his qualifications and inclinations, not upon 
the economic and social position or the re- 
ligion of his parents. 

Nevertheless, within the communities, upon 
the proposal of those entitled to instruction, 
there shall be erected popular schools of 
their faith or view of the universe, in so far 
as this does not interfere with a regulated 
conduct of the schools in the sense of Para- 
graph 1. Details will be laid down in the 
State legislation, according to the principles 
of a national law. 

For the attendance of those in poor circum- 
at the intermediate and higher 


{ schools, public means are to be supplied by 


the nation, States, and communities, with 
especial assistance to the parents of children 
regarded as adapted for education in the in- 
termediate and higher schools, until the in- 
struction period is ended. 


ARTICLE 147.—Private schools as a substi- 


{ tute for public schools require the approval 


\ 


of the State and are subject to the provincial 
laws. Approval is to be given if the private 
schools are not inferior to the public schools 
in their objects, their equipment, and the sci- 
entific competency of their teaching staffs; 
and when a division of the pupils according 
to the amount of property possessed by their 
parents is not demanded. Approval is to be 
withheld when the economic and legal status 
of the teachers is not sufficiently guaran- 
teed. 

Private popular schools are to be allowed 
only when, for a minority entitled to instruc- 
tion, whose desires must be considered ac- 
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cording to Article 146, Paragraph 2, there ex- 
ists in a community no public school of a 
given faith or world conception; or when the 
educational administration recognizes a par- 
ticular pedagogical interest. Private prepara- 
tory schools are to be abolished. ‘The exist- 
ing law for private schools that do not serve 
as substitutes for the public schools remains 
in force. 


ARTICLE 148.—Moral education, civic sen- 
timent, and personal and professional ability 
in the spirit of popular Germanism and of 
international reconciliation are to be striven 
for in all the schools. In giving instruction 
in public schools care must be taken not to 
hurt the feelings of those who think differ- 
ently. Civics and labor instruction are 
branches of instruction in the schools. Every 
pupil will receive a copy of the Constitution 
upon completing his school duties. The sys- 
tem of popular education, inclusive of the 
popular high schools, is to be promoted by 
nation, States, and communities. 


ARTICLE 149.—Religious instruction is a 
regular branch of school instruction, except 
in the case of schools acknowledging no 
creed, or worldly schools. The imparting of 
religious instruction will be regulated by . 
school legislation. It will be given in accord 
with the principles of the religious societies 
concerned, without prejudice to the State’s 
right of supervision. 


The imparting of religious instruction and 
the using of church forms are left to 
the desire of the teachers, and the participa- 
tion of the pupils in religious studies and in 
church solemnities and acts is left to those 
who have the right of determining the child’s 
religious education. 


The theological Faculties of the colleges 
are maintained. 


ARTICLE 150.—The monuments of art, his- 
tory, and nature, as well as the landscape, 
enjoy the protection and care of the State. 
It is the affair of the nation to prevent the 
removal of German art possessions to foreign 
lands. 


ECONOMIC LIFE . 


ARTICLE 151.—The regulation of economic 
life must correspond to the principles of jus- 
tice, with the object of assuring to all a life 
worth living. Within these bounds the eco- 
nomic liberty of the individual is to be as- 
sured. 


Legal compulsion is admissible only for the 
safeguarding of threatened rights or in the 
service of predominant demands-of the public 
good. 

The freedom of trade and industry is safe- 
guarded according to the national laws. 


ARTICLE 152.—There is freedom of contract 
in economic relations within the limits of the 
law. Usury is forbidden. Legal arrange- 
ments that are in conflict with decent cus- 
toms are null and void. 


ARTICLE 153.—Property is safeguarded by; 
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the Constitution. Its composition and limits 
are defined by the laws. 

Confiscation can be carried out only for the 
benefit of the community as a whole and 
with due process of law. There will be ap- 
propriate compensation, as far as a national 
law may not otherwise prescribe. In the 
case of dispute as to the amount of the com- 
pensation the ordinary courts may be ap- 
pealed to in so far as national laws do not 
provide otherwise. Confiscation by the na- 
tion from States, communities, and societies 
organized for the public welfare may be ef- 
fected only with compensation. Property 
implies a duty. Its use should at the same 
time be a service to the general welfare. 


ARTICLE 154.—The right of inheritance is 
safeguarded according to the civil law. 

The State’s part in the inheritance wil! be 
provided for by law. 


ARTICLE 155.—The division and use of the 
land will be watched over by the State in 
such a way as te prevent its misuse and to 
promote the epject of insuring to every Ger- 
man a healthful dwelling and to all German 
families, especially those with numerous 
children, a dwelling and economic homestead 
corresponding to their needs. War veterans 
are to be specially considered in the home- 
stead law to be created. 

Real estate, the acquisition of which is 
necessary to meet housing needs, to encour- 
age settling and bringing of land under cul- 
tivation, or to promote agriculture, may be 
expropriated. Entailments are to be dis- 
solved. 

The working and exploitation of the land 
is a duty of the land owner toward the com- 
munity. An increase of value of land arising 
without the applying of labor or capital to 
the property is to be made to serve the com- 
munity as a whole. 

All mineral treasures and all economically 
useful forces of nature are under the control 
of the State. Private rights are to be turned 
over to the State through legislation. 


ARTICLE 156.—The nation may through 
law, without detriment to compensation, and 
with a proper application of the regulations 
covering expropriation, transfer to public 
ownership private economic’ enterprises 
adapted for socialization. The nation may 
itself take part in the administration of eco- 
nomic undertakings and societies, or transfer 
such right to States or communities, or insure 
itself a dominating influence in some other 
way. 

Furthermore, the nation, in case of press- 
ing necessity for the purpose of public busi- 
ness, may combine through law economic en- 
terprises and societies on the basis of self- 
administration, with the object of insuring 
the co-operation of all the working sections 
of the people, of allowing employers and em- 
ployes to participate in the administration, 
and of regulating the production, prepara- 
tion, distribution, use and prices, as well as 
the import and export of economic goods, ac- 
cording to general economic principles. 








The co-operatives of industry and hus- 
bandry and their associations, upon their re- 
quest and with consideration for their com- 
position and peculiarities, may be embodied 
in the common system of economics. 


ARTICLE 15%.--Labor power is under the 
special protection of the nation. 'The nation 
will create uniform labor laws. 


ARTICLE 158.—Intellectual labor, the rights 
of the discoverer, the inventor and the ar- 
tist, enjoy the protection and care of the 
nation. 

The creations of German science, art and 
technique are to be protected and promoted 
abroad through international agreement. 


/ ARTICLE 159.—The right of combination 
for the defense and promotion of labor and 
economic conditions is guaranteed to every- 
body and to all professions. All agreements 
and measures which attempt to limit or im- 
pede this liberty are illegal. 


ARTICLE 160.—Any one employed as an 
office employe or a worker has the right to 
the time off necessary to exercise his civic 
rights and, so far as it does not materially 
injure the business, to fill public honorary 
offices conferred upon. him. The law will 
define how far he may demand compensa- 
tion. 


ARTICLE 161.—For the purpose of con- 
serving health and the ability to work, of 
protecting motherhood and of guarding 
against the economic effects of age, debili- 
ties and the vicissitudes of life, the nation 
will create a comprehensive@system of insur- 
ance, with the authoritative co-operation of 
the insured. 


| ARTICLE 162.—The nation favors an inter- 

national regulation of the legal status of the 
workers that strives for a general minimum 
measure of social rights for the whole work- 
ing class of the world. 


ARTICLE 163.—It is the moral duty of 
every German, without prejudice to his per- 
sonal liberty, so to use his intellectual and 
physical powers as is demanded by the wel- 
fare of the community. 

Every German shall receive the possibility 
of earning his living through economic labor. 
In so far as the appropriate opportunity to 
work cannot be given to him his necessary 
maintenance will be looked after. Details 
will be arranged through special national 
laws. 

ARTICLE 164.—The independent middle 
class in agriculture, industry, and trade is to 
be favored in legislation and administration, 
and is to be protected against being overbur- 
dened and made victims of extortion. 


ARTICLE 165.—The workers and office em- 
ployes are qualified to take part with equal 
rights and in co-operation with the employ- 
ers in the regulation of wage and labor con- 
ditions, as well as in the entire economic 
development of the productive forces. The 
organizations on both sides and their unions 
are recognized. 
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The workers and office employes receive 


/ legal representation in the Factory Workers’ 





Councils, as well as in the District Workers’ 
Councils grouped according to economic dis- 
tricts, and in a National Workers’ Council, 
for the purpose of looking after their social 
and economic interests. 


The District Workers’ Councils and the 
National Workers’ Council meet together 
with the representatives of the employers 
and of other interested circles of people in 
District Economic Councils and a National 
Economic Council for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the joint economic tasks and for co- 
operating in the putting into effect of the 
laws of socialization. The District Economic 
Councils and the National Economic Council 
are to be formed so as to provide for the 
proper representation therein of all the im- 
portant trade groups according te their eco- 
nomic and social importance. 

Social political and economic political 
drafts of laws of fundamental importance 
are to be submitted by the National Govern- 
ment to the National Economic Council for 
its opinion before presentation. The Nation- 
al Economic Council has the right itself to 
propose such plans of laws. If the National 
Government does not agree with it, it has 
the right, nevertheless, to present the pro- 
posal to the Reichstag with an exposition of 
its standpoint. The National Economic 
Council may have its proposal represented 
by one of its members before the Reichstag. 

The Workers’ and Economic Councils may 
have conferred upon them the powers of 
control and administration in the fields 
turned over to them. 

The building up of the Workers’ and Eco- 
nomic Councils and the defining of their du- 
ties, as well as their relations to other social 
self-administrative bodies, are exclusively 
matters of the nation. 


TRANSITORY AND FINAL REGULA- 
TIONS 


ARTICLE 166.—Until the establishment of 
the National Administrative Court the Na- 
tional Court will take its place in forming 
the Court for Examining Elections. 


ARTICLE 167.—The regulations of Article 
18, Paragraphs 3 to 6, become effective two 
years after the announcement that the Con- 
stitution has gone into force. 

ARTICLE 168.—Until the promulgation of 
the State law provided for in Article 63, but 
at the most for only one year, all the Prus- 
sian votes in the National Council may be 
cast by members of the Government. 


ARTICLE 169.—The National Government 
will determine when the regulation laid down 
in Article 83, Paragraph 1, is to become 
effective. 

ARTICLE 170.—The Postal and Telegraph 
Administrations of Bavaria and Wiirttemberg 
will be taken over by the nation not later 
than April 1, 1921. 

If no understanding has been reached over 
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the terms of their taking over by Oct. 1, 
1920, the matter will be decided by the Su- 
preme Court. 

The former rights and duties of Bavaria 
and Wiirttemberg remain in force until the 
act of taking over. Nevertheless, the postal 
and telegraph traffic with neighboring for- 
eign countries will be regulated exclusively 
by the nation. 

ARTICLE 1%71.—The State railroads, water- 
ways, and ocean signal systems are to be 
taken over by the nation not later than 
April 1, 1921. 

If no understanding has been reached over 
the terms of their taking over by Oct. 1, 1920, 
the matter will be decided by the Supreme 
Court. 

ARTICLE 172.—Until the national law re- 
garding the Supreme Court becomes effective 
its powers will be exercised by a Senate of 
seven members, four of whom are to be 
elected from among its members by the 
Reichstag and three by the National High 
Court. This Senate will arrange its own 
methods of procedure. 


ARTICLE 1738.—Until the enactment of 2 
national law according to Article 138, the 
existing State contributions to the religious ° 
societies based upon law, agreement, or 
special legal titles will continue. 


ARTICLE 174.—Until the enactment of the 
national law provided for in Article 146, 
Paragraph 2, the legal status existing will 
continue. The law will pay special attention 
to districts of the nation where a system 
of schools not separated according to faiths 
legally exists. 

ARTICLE 1%75.—The regulations of Article 
109 do not apply to orders and decorations 
conferred for services in the war years of 
1914-1919. 


ARTICLE 176.—All public officials and 
members of the army are to be sworn upon 
this Constitution. The details will be fixed 
by an order of the national President. 


ARTICLE 177.—Where in the existing laws 
it is provided that the oath be taken in con- 
nection with a religious form, the taking of 
the oath can be made legal by having the 
swearer say, leaving out the religious form, 
‘“*T swear.’’ For the rest the contents of the 
oath provided for in the laws remains un- 
disturbed. 


ARTICLE 1%78.—The Constitution of 
German Empire of April 16, 1871, and 
law covering the temporary exercise of 
national authority of Feb. 10, 1919, are 
nulled. 

The other laws and regulations of the na- 
tion remain in force, in so far as they are 
not in contradiction with this Constitution. 
The arrangements contained in the Peace 
Treaty signed on June 28, 1919, at Versailles, 
are not affected by the Constitution. 

Ordinances of the authorities legally issued 
on the strength of previously existing laws 
retain their power until annulled through 
other ordinances or legislation. 
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ARTICLE 179.—In so far as reference !s 
made in laws or ordinances to regulations 
and institutions which are abolished by this 
Constitution their places will be taken by the 
corresponding regulations and institutions of 
this Constitution. In particular the place 
of the National Assembly will be taken by 
the Reichstag, that of the Committee of 
States by the National Council, and the place 
of national President elected on the strength 
of the law covering the temporary exercise 
of the national authority, by the national 
President elected under the authority of this 
Constitution. 

The power to issue ordinances conferred 
upon the Committee of States through the 
former provisions is transferred to the na- 
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tional Government; the Government in issu- 
ing ordinances requires the approval of the 
National Council as laid down in this Consti- 
tution. 

ARTICLE 180.—Until the convening of the 
first Reichstag the National Assembly will 
function as the Reichstag. Until the install- 
ing of the first national President his office 
will be filled by the national President 
elected on the strength of the law covering 
the temporary exercise of the national au- 
thority. 

ARTICLE 181.—The German people have 
adopted and _ decreed this Constitution 
through its National Assembly. It goes into 
effect upon the day of its publication. 
Weimar, July 31, 1919. 


Solemn Ceremony in Which Premier Clemenceau Placed the 





N an impressive ceremony, Premier 
Clemenceau, soon after the signing 
of peace with Germany, deposited 

the momentous Treaty of Versailles in 
the archives of the French Chamber of 
Deputies. The Chamber was crowded, 
many persons being unable even to find 
standing room. M. Clemenceau, as Presi- 
dent of the Peace Conference, sat on 
the ministerial bench, surrounded by his 
colleagues. Before him lay the thick 
volume of the Peace Treaty. At 3 
o’clock in the afternoon the main actors 
in this historic ceremony had arrived, 
followed by M. Pichon bearing the treaty. 
On entering, the French Premier was im- 
mediately surrounded by a throng of 
Deputies seeking to shake his hand. At 
ten minutes after the hour M. Paul 
Deschanel, President of the French 
Chamber, opened the sitting. In a few 
sentences he proclaimed the act which 
had been accomplished in the Galerie 
des Glaces at Versailles, where “ Bis- 
marck, forty years before, had con- 
summated his crime.” 

The Deputies rose three times in ap- 
proval of his words when he declared 
that the thoughts of all in that mem- 
orable moment went forth toward Al- 
sace and Lorraine, “ our dear provinces, 
which have suffered so much,” * * * 
to “our fallen” * * and to the 
soldiers, “the greatest in history.” 





Original Document in the French Archives 





As President of the Chamber he then an- 
nounced that “Conformably with the 
last will of Jules Grosjean, who, on Feb. 
28, 1871, brought to the tribune of the 
National Assembly the protest of the 
Deputies of Alsace-Lorraine, I deposit 
in the archives of the Chamber the orig- 
inal text of this immortal document. And 
in your name I address to his daughter, 
who has transmitted it to us, the homage 
of our gratitude.” 


M. Clemenceau then entered the tri- 
bune; he drew a few sheets of paper 
from his pocket. Meantime the usher 
had placed the volume of the treaty 
before him and M. Clemenceau then 
read the following statement: 


I have the honor of placing on the 
bureau of the Chamber for ratification 
the treaty which on the 28th of June in 
Versailles received the signatures of the 
allied Governments and associates after 
those of the plenipotentiaries of the Ger- 
man Empire. I add to these the “Anglo- 
French and Franco-American conven- 
tions. 


It was easy to see that M. Clemen- 
ceau was very much moved. He said 
that he did not wish to anticipate the 
discussion of the treaty, but that at 
the “hour when the greatest drama of 
history was closing, when we are still 
quivering from the strain of supreme 
duties magnificently acéomplished, the 
first outburst of our feelings must be 
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toward French as toward humanitarian 
hope.” He continued as follows: 


What unlimited joy it is that this 
definitive declaration can be made from 
this tribune! The work of salvation which 
placed the world in such danger has been 
accomplished by France and her allies. 
Only on the condition that we remain con- 
scious of our duty can the old spirit of 
warlike dominion be forever overcome. 
The day has come when force and right, 
which were terribly separated, must be 
reunited for the peace of the peoples and 
for work. May humanity rise to live its 
full life. 


These words were greeted with long con- 
tinued applause by the whole Chamber. 

M. Clemenceau went on to say that 
this peace would be achieved with a will 
which could never be made to flinch, as 
the war had been pursued without weak- 
ness or theatrical pride, but with the 
infrangible resolution to carry ever 
higher that France which was the very 
frontier of liberty. 


“We have given our all,” cried M. 
Clemenceau, with a gesture which thrilled 
the whole assembly, “and now right is 
standing again triumphant, and the 
peace of right is setting out on its 
course.” 

The conclusion of the Premier’s ad- 
dress was as follows: 


And now, let all get to work for the 
accomplishment of the duties of tomor- 
row, and of today, above all for the 
necessary reparations. Social union, no 
less indispensable in peace than in war, 
remains the very foundation of the coun- 
try. On one side there must be conces- 
sions in the organization of modern labor. 
On the other hand, there must be learned 
the lesson of moderation, of self-govern- 
ment. There must be mutual sacrifices 
springing from a better comprehension. 

The Government must set the example. 
They must not be asked for any coups 
de théatre. A people could not pass sud- 
denly, without any transition period, from 
the upheavals of a defense to the orderly 
life for which they all longed. 


Rhineland Occupation Terms Modified 


Details of High Commission’s Powers 


S the result of two formal protests 
by the German Government 
against some of the provisions 
for the administration of the 

Rhine Provinces to be occupied by 
allied troops during the fifteen years 
expected to elapse before Germany 
shall have made her last indem- 
nity payment, the Paris Council sent 
a reply apparently intended to be 
the last word in the controversy, and 
containing slight modifications of the 
terms of occupation as printed in the 
September issue of CURRENT HISTORY. 
The answer, as given in the Berliner 
Tageblatt of Aug. 2, reads as follows: 

1 and 2. Introductory remarks: The allied 
and associated Governments have always 
had the intention so to shape the occupation 
as to make it the least oppressive possible for 
the population of the district on the left 
bank of the Rhine under the proviso that 
Germany will closely observe the conditions 
of peace. 

3. Articles 3 and 5 of the agreement. 
application of German laws: In the agree- 
ment the German Government declared its 


acceptance of the condition providing that 
the High Commission should have the right 


The 


to issue regulations having legal force for 
the purpose of assuring the support, the se- 
curity, and the supplying of the needs of the 
military forces of the allied and associated 
powers. 

It is agreed that, under this reservation, 
the present and future laws enacted by the 
German Nation and the Federal States, in- 
clusive of those enacted since the German 
revolution, are to be effective in the occu- 
pied territory. It will be the task of the 
High Commission to examine these laws in 
each individual case in order to see to what 
degree they may be detrimental to,the se- 
curity and needs of the military forces of 
the allied and associated powers. 

4. Exercise of the legislative power of the 
High Commission: It can be unhesitatingly 
recognized that, with the above reservation, 
the population will enjoy the free exercise of 
its personal and civic rights, religious lib- 
erty, freedom of the press, elections and 
meetings, and that the ‘political, legal, ad- 
ministrative, and economic relations of the 
occupied districts with unoccupied Germany 
will not be hampered nor will freedom of 
traffic between occupied and unoccupied Ger- 
many. 

Nevertheless, the allied and associated 
powers cannot undertake the obligation of 
making the issuing of regulations dependent 
upon a previous agreement between the High 
Commission .and the representative of Ger- 
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many. The latter will be able to be heard, 
if it is a matter falling within his jurisdic- 
tion, except in urgent cases. 

5. Establishment of a national commission: 
(a) The establishment of a civilian national 
commission, representing the national au- 
thority, can be admitted by the allied and 
associated Governments. 

(b) Nevertheless, it must be observed that 
this body is not provided for in the text of 
the agreement and that the person named 
needs the previous and revokable approval 
of the allied and associated Governments. 

(c) The competence of the National Com- 
missioner will only extend to those matters 
which, under the provisions of the German 
Constitution, are national affairs. 


In fact, the allied and associated Govern- 
ments cannot accept in the text a provision 
that the National Commissioner is, under all 
circumstances, the representative of the 
States, republics or provinces, because their 
internal legislation, which is subject to 
changes and alterations, must be respected. 

If, however, the competent authorities of 
the different Federal States agree to appoint 
one and the same Commissioner, the allied 
and associated Governments will raise no 
objection; nevertheless, the High Commis- 
sion will always reserve the right to enter 
into relations with all the local authorities, 
in so far as matters within their jurisdiction 
are concerned. 

6. Number of the troops of occupation: The 
allied and associated Governments reserve 
the right to give information as to the effec- 
tive strength of the troops that they main- 
tain in the occupied territory. 

7. Strength of the police troops: There is 
nothing in the way of the High Commission 
taking counsel with the German authorities 
concerned, but it has the right of regulating 
the organization of the police troops. 

8. The drawing up of the commission’s reg- 
ulations: The High Commission can with 
profit, except in pressing cases, previously 
obtain the opinion of the National Commis- 
sioner, or of the competent German authori- 
ties, but without the existence of any obliga- 
tion to do so. No such obligation is pro- 
vided for in the agreement. 

9. The conferring of a privileged legal sta- 
tus by the army commanders: It is true 
that the conditions under which this status 
is to be conferred can be still more closely 
described. It is recognized, in principle, that 
the privilege is not to be granted to German 
citizens. 

On the other hand, the allied and associ- 
ated Governments, which do not wish to see 
disturbances brought into the occupied dis- 
tricts, cannot allow the competent German 
authorities to institute legal actions on ac- 
count of political or industrial acts occurring 
during the armistice period, if these acts 
have not already given the allied and asso- 
ciated Governments occasion for legal meas- 
ures. 

10. Privileges, 
affairs: 


administration of civilian 
The text of the agreement expressly 
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provides that military persons, or persons 
accredited by the military commanders, are 
to be subject exclusively to the military jus- 
tice of the allied and associated powers, in 
civil as well as criminal cases. 

So far as the private contracts concluded 
by military persons or their families are 
concerned, it may be allowed, as demanded 
in the memorandum, that these affairs be 
brought before the German courts. The 
High Commission will, nevertheless, retain 
the right of countermanding in case of 
abuse. This observation does not apply in 
the case provided for in Article 3 (b) of the 
agreement. All cases having both a crim- 
inal and a civil character must be tried by 
the military courts. 

11. Penal law: The German courts will 
apply the German penal code in the cases 
falling within their jurisdiction; but, in ac- 
cord with the principles of international law, 
the military courts of the Allies and asso- 
ciates can only apply the laws that have 
been enacted in their native States. 

12. Extradition of accused persons: The 
proposal in the German memorandum is not 
acceptable. The text of the agreement is 
exact and logical. It demands that accused 
persons charged with crimes or offenses 
against the person or property of the allied 
and associated military forces must be 
handed over to the allied-and associated au- 
thorities, even if the accused persons have 
sought refuge in unoccupied territory. Be- 
sides, it is not a matter of extraditions in a 
legal sense, as the occupied districts are 
parts of German territory. 

13. Administrative districts and political 
districts: 'The memorandum of the German 
Government is anxious to know if the ordi- 
nances of the commission will alter the ad- 
ministrative districts and the political dis- 
tricts for the needs of occupation. The 
agreement provides for nothing of the kind. 
It has not been the intention of the asso- 
ciated and allied Governments to enable the 
commission to alter the political and admin- 
istrative boundaries. 

14. Finances: It is agreed that the civil 
administration also includes the administra- 
tion of the finances and that the revenues of 
the nation and of the Federal States in the 
occupied districts may be received and ad- 
ministered by the competent German au- 
thorities. 

15. Right of recall of officials: ‘The Ger- 
man memorandum’s request would signify 
an alteration of the text of the agreement. 
Nevertheless, it may be understood that the 
work of recalling officials upon the orders 
of the High Commission without delay is 
promised to the National Commissioner, or 
to the competent German authorities, except 
in urgent cases. In all circumstances the 
High Commission reserves the right to re- 
call officials itself in case of necessity. 

16. Payment for requisitions: The allied 
and associated Governments intend to retain 
the right given to them by Article 6 of the 
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agreement, but they do not decline to con- 
sult with the competent German authorities 
over a ruling for its application. 

17. Quartering of the troops and officials: 
This is a question of fact that can only be 
arranged through the examining of concrete 
cases, and the Allies 
carry on this examination in a _ spirit of 
reconciliation in order to satisfy the legiti- 
mate needs of the public administrations. 

18. Tax exemption: It is understood that 
the tax exemptions cannot be extended to 
cover national taxes originating through 
private business or deals and having no con- 
nection with the service. On the other hand, 
it is recognized that the High Allied Commis- 
sion must institute a method of keeping check 
on the exercise of the privileges and tax ex- 
emptions granted to the troops of occupation 
and its civilian and military personnel by 
Article 9. 

19. Customs regulations: At the present 
time the allied and associated Governments 
do not believe that they ought to make use 
of the provisions of Article 270; but they 
expressly reserve for the future their decis- 
ion as to the seasonableness of the applica- 
tion of this article. 

[Paragraph 20 missing from text in Berliner 
Tageblatt.] 

21. Postal and telegraph service: It is pos- 
sible, as suggested by the German memoran- 
dum, to alter the present regulations. This 
will be effected through an ordinance of the 
High Commission. The freedom of communi- 
cation by letters, telegrams, and telephones 
between the occupied and unoccupied dis- 
tricts will be restored under a general reser- 
vation of the rights of the High Commission, 
or of the consequences of the state of siege, 
if this should be proclaimed. 

22. As the state of siege is a function di- 
rectly concerning the security of the army, 
the obligation of consulting with the Na- 
tional Commissioner in all cases, and espe- 
cially in urgent cases, cannot be assumed. 
It is a matter of course that the allied and 
associated Governments, which count upon 
the loyal co-operation of the German au- 
thorities, will not fail to consult them in 
every case, when the circumstances permit 
it. 

[Paragraph 23 missing. ] 

24. Ordinances of the different military 
offices: As a matter of principle and in ac- 
cord with the request expressed in the Ger- 
man memorandum, it is the intention of the 
allied and associated authorities to annul 
the various ordinances issued by the military 
offices of the occupying forces for the pe- 
riod of the armistice after the treaty of peace 
shall have become effective; nevertheless, it 
is the exclusive task of the High Commission 
to arrange the necessary transitional regula- 
tions. The High Commission will announce 
the abolition or modification of these regula- 
tions through an ordinance. This ordinance 
will be issued as soon as possible after the 
treaty has gone into effect. 

25. Expulsions: The orders forbidding resi- 
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dence in the occupied territory have been 
issued for reasons involving the mainte- 
nance of public security and for the purpose 
of making the regulations legally laid down 
during the armistice by the military outhori- 
ties of the allied and associated Governments 
respected. It cannot be admitted that the 
expelled persons may return to their homes 
merely because of the fact that the Peace 
Treaty has gone into effect.. Those who wish 
to return will have to apply to the High 
Commission, which will examine each indi- 
vidual case in a spirit of reconciliation. 

26. Jurisdiction: Reference is made to the 
observations above to Paragraphs 9, 10, and 
11 of the German memorandum. 

27. Administrative districts: The agree- 
ment provides that the local German admin- 
istrations, as well as the administrations of 
the districts and provinces, shall retain their 
legal competence. 

28. Sovereignty of the Federal State Gov- 
ernments: It is absolutely impossible to 
agree with the proposal contained in this 
paragraph, i. e., that the expression ‘‘ under 
the sovereignty of the Central German Gov- 
ernment ”’ be explained to mean ‘‘ under the 
sovereignty of the Central German Govern- 
rent and of the Governments of the German 
Federal States.’’ 


Article 3 of the agreement, which forms 
an annex to the Peace Treaty, leaves no room 
for a more far-reaching interpretation. Of 
course the legal division of authority will be 
respected, but it is impossible for the allied 
and associated Governments, which have 
concluded peace with the Central German 
Government, and which have no intention 
of meddling with the internal organization 
of Germany, to sustain by force the organiza- 
tion of States whose possible alterations are 
provided for by the Constitution itself. So, 
as has been said above in connection with 
paragraph 5 regarding the ‘‘ establishment 
of a national commission,’’ the allied and 
associated Governments cannot, without vio- 
lating international law, embody anything in 
the text obligating themselves to maintain the 
internal organization and legislation which 
the German population might see themselves 
induced to change. 


29. Officials: As is observed in the Ger- 
man memorandum, after the Peace Treaty 
becomes effective there will be no more 
agents charged with the supervision of the 
German authorities in the circles, &c. But 
the High Commission has the power, in the 
interest of the population, to maintain per- 
manent representatives, charged with the 
work of establishing connections between the 
local German administrations, the local mili- 
tary authorities, and the High Commission 
itself. Regarding the officials, the German 
memorandum recognizes the right of the 
High Commission to recall them. Hence it 
follows that the High Commission has the 
option of not agreeing to the appointment of 
officials whosé presence might cause dis- 
turbances. 
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30. Instruction: The public instruction con- 
stitutes, as is noted in the German memo- 
randum, a constituent part of the German 
civic administration and will be guided by 
German laws. Therefore, the German Gov- 
ernment has no occasion to fear that instruc- 
tion in foreign languages will be introduced 
by order ofthe occupying powers. 

31. Legislation: This question has been 
handled above in connection with Paragraph 
3 of the German memorandum. 

32. Collections: The German Government 
requests that the exercise of the right of 
making forced collections (Beitreibung) be 
restricted as much as possible. The allied 
and associated Governments are fully in ac- 
cord with the German Government in the 
opinion that collections are rarely to be made 
and are to be justified by special circum- 
stances. In this connection the High Com- 
mission will be able to listen to all observa- 
tions made to it, and it will issue a regula- 
tion in the spirit of fairness and reconcili- 
ation. Nevertheless, it is not possible to 
accede to the request presented in the Ger- 
man memorandum at the end of this para- 
graph, i. e., that the collection is only to 
be made through the National Commissioner. 

33. Distribution of troops and quartering: 
The distribution of the troops and the ex- 
amination of the questions relating to the 
quartering of the officers and their families 
will be made the object of a thorough ex- 
amination by the commission. The _ result 
will be communicated shortly. 

All the previous observations are composed 
under reservation of the rights given to the 
High Commission, of the possibility of de- 
claring a state of siege, and of the exact 
carrying out of the terms of the Peace Treaty 
by Germany. 


PASSPORT REGULATIONS 


Following a conference of the Inter- 
allied Commissioners at Wiesbaden, defi- 
nite regulations for governing the move- 
ment of Germans and others between 
occupied and unoccupied Germany were 


made public in Berlin. As found in the 
Koelnische Zeitung of Aug. 20, these 
regulations are as follows: 


1. Germans, or other former enemies, 
and neutrals living in unoccupied Ger- 
many, will be permitted to enter the 
occupied territory upon presentation of 
a German passport provided with a visé 
by the allied military authorities of the 
Army of Occupation. 


2. Citizens of the allied powers may 
enter occupied Germany with a _ permit 
issued by the military authorities of the 
Allies at the point where they enter, 
and, with a visé, by the German civil 
authorities. 

3. Germans, or other foreign enemies, 
and neutrals who wish to go from occu- 
pied into unoccupied Germany need noth- 
ing but a permit from the military au- 
thorities of the Army of Occupation. 

4. Passport bureaus are to be estab- 
lished on both sides of the frontier. They 
will be under the military control of the 
allied army in occupied Germany and 
under civilian control in the unoccupied 
districts. It is planned to set up such 
bureaus in the following cities: In occu- 
pied Germany at Neuss in the Belgian 
zone, at Cologne in the British zone, at 
Coblenz in the American zone, and at 
Ludwigshafen, Mayen and Landau in the 
French zone; in unoccupied Germany at 
Diisseldorf for the Belgian and British 
zones; at Limburg for the American zone, 
and at Karlsruhe, Frankfort and Mann- 
heim for the French zone. 


5. For the purpose of delivering pass- 
ports an automobile service will be estab- 
lished between the corresponding bureaus 
in occupied and unoccupied Germany. 

6. Members of the German army in 
active service must wear civilian clothing 
when entering occupied Germany. 

7. Personal permits good for’ three 
months will be issued to deputies from 
the occupied districts. Temporary special 
permits are to be issued to German civil- 
ian officials who enter occupied Germany 
in the exercise of their functions. Through 
the instrumentality of the Armistice Com- 
mission steps will be taken at once to 
announce the date for the establishment 
of the civilian pass bureaus in unoccupied 
Germany. 








CCORDING to the terms of the Peace 
Treaty, the method of dealing with 
property belonging to German na- 

tionals in allied countries and debts in- 
curred between allied and German na- 
tionals was defined as follows: 


Two Clearing Houses are to be estab- 
lished in either country for the settle- 
ment of debts, to be known respectively 
as the Creditor Clearing House and the 
Debtor Clearing House, provided that 
within one month after the deposit of 
ratification of the treaty Great Britain 
(or another allied country) give Ger- 
many notice of its intention to adopt 
this scheme. 

The Creditor Clearing House will 
ascertain and give notice to the Debtor 
Clearing House of all debts claimed 
by the respective nationals, and in 
common with this supplementary or- 
ganization reach an agreement on the 
exact amount due. Dispute is to be set- 
tled by (a) arbitration, (b) the decision 
of a mixed tribunal, composed of a rep- 
resentative of each Government and a 
third member selected by agreement who 
is to act as President; in case of dis- 
agreement this third member is to be 
selected by the President of the Swiss 
Confederation; (c) at the instance of 
the Creditor Clearing Office the dispute 
may be referred to the courts of the 
place of domicile of the debtor; thus, if 
the British Creditor Office claims a 
sum as being due from a German na- 
tional in the German Debtor Clearing 
Office, the amount due will be determined 
by the German courts. Conversely, if 
the German Creditor Clearing Office 
claims on behalf of a German national a 
sum due from an allied national through 
the allied Debtor Clearing Office, then 
the question of the amount due will be 
determined by the allied courts. Where 
the respective nationals were solvent at 
the date when the debts were incurred, 
the Governments of the allied national 
and Germany respectively undertake to 
see that such debts are duly paid and 


German Property in the Allied Countries 


Berlin to Reimburse Its Own Nationals 


they are vested with the right of ob- 
taining the amount due from their re- 
spective nationals. 

Where this scheme is adopted there is 
no other method by which creditors can 
obtain payment of their debts except 
through the Clearing Office scheme. 
Each month a balance is to be struck, 
and where the balance is in favor of the 
allied national the Germans must pay 
over through their Clearing Office the 
amount shown due to such creditors. 
Where, however, the balance is shown 
due to German nationals, then the 
amount of such balance is to be retained 
by the allied Clearing Office until com- 
plete payment has been effected of the 
sums due to that country and its nation-— 
als on account of the war. 

Germany undertakes to compensate its 
nationals in respect of the sale or reten- 
tion of their property rights or interest 
in allied States, and in that way the 
doctrine of the inviolability of private 
property is preserved. 

The effect of the treaty is to appro- 
priate toward the indemnification of 
allied subjects all property rights and 
interest and all debts owing to Germans 
by allied subjects, and that in so far as 
there is any balance over, such balance 
will be applied in satisfying pro tanto 
the indebtedness of Germany to the re- 
spective allied country on account of 
claims of its nationals for reparation. 

These principles will be applied 
through all British colonies and through- 
out the territories of every allied and 
associated power. German nationals will, 
as a consequence, be stripped of all their 
wealth, whether in the shape of property 
rights or interests, or of debts due to 
them, and their only remedy will be 
against their Government, from whom 
they can claim compensation for property 
rights and interests, and probably also 
for debts. Such property can only be 
restored to its rightful owners by the 
German Government taxing its subjects 
generally—that is to say, by making all 
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its subjects contribute on an equitable 
basis to the loss sustained by the par- 
ticular subjects whose property has been 
appropriated by the Allies. 

Valuable privileges are also conferred 
on the Allies in connection with trade 
marks and secret processes. Where such 
were used in connection with a sub- 
sidiary company operating in an allied 
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country, although the product of German 
brains, the subsidiary company, which 
will have expelled all German interests, 
is to have the exclusive use of such 
trade marks and processes in all coun- 
tries other than Germany itself, and the 
right of Germany to make use of such 
inventions outside its own territory is 
expressly prohibited. 


Stages of the German Collapse 
History of the Peace Offer 


E German White Book published 
at Weimar on July 31, 1919, contains 
all official documents relating to the 

period from Aug. 13 to Nov. 11, 1918, 
in so far as they refer to the peace offer 
of Oct. 8 and the armistice agreement 
of Nov. 11. The German Government 
says in the preface that it has decided 
on the publication of all the material 
because the people wanted to know the 
truth. 

The council of Aug. 14, under the 
Presidency of the Kaiser, was the be- 
ginning of the peace action. Whereas 
in the middle of July General Luden- 
dorff had maintained that the enemy 
would be definitely and decisively de- 
feated in the offensive then proceeding, 
it was now assumed to be impossible to 
win the war militarily. But the Kaiser 
decided to await an opportune moment 
to try to come to an understanding with 
the enemy through neutral mediation, 
which moment, in the Chancellor’s 
words, would be the moment of the next 
German success in the west. 

On Sept. 3 Count Hertling, in the 
Prussian Cabinet, rejected the idea of 
an immediate peace offer, and when 
Austria, notwithstanding Germany’s op- 
position, issued a direct appeal to the 
belligerents, Germany decided still to 
adhere to neutral mediation, which, how- 
ever, failed in its purpose. 

Then came Bulgaria’s collapse, and on 
Sept. 21 the idea of a direct appeal to 
America appears in the documents for 
the first time. A few days later the 
Foreign Office was ordered to communi- 


cate this proposal to Turkey, and if Tur- 
key agreed the new Government which 
was being formed in Germany was to 
dispatch a peace offer to President Wil- 
son, “so that the proposal would 
emanate from a new Government.” 

Admiral von Hintze’s communication 
adds: The peace action then entered 
upon a new phase. Changing its atti- 
tude, the Supreme Army Command re- 
quested the urgent dispatch of the peace 
offer owing to the acute danger of the 
military situation. Quite a number of 
telegrams and telephone messages from 
Main Army Headquarters reached Ber- 
lin on Oct. 1 to the effect that a break- 
through might occur at any moment. In 
the evening of the same day General 
Ludendorff declared that the army 
could not wait another forty-eight 
hours. Prince Max of Baden, however, 
offered energetic objections to such 
peace action being taken at a moment 
of military distress, and he records this 
in his report of Oct. 11, in which he re- 
marks incidentally, “ The Chancellorship 
was offered to me on the evening of 
Oct. 3 along with a request that I should 
immediately ask President Wilson for 
his peace mediation.” 

On the evening of Oct. 2 General 
Ludendorff telephoned to Berlin the 
draft of a note to America, which in its 
main features accorded with the note 
subsequently dispatched. On Oct. 3 
Prince Max asked Main Army Head- 
quarters whether they were aware that 
a peace action under pressure of mili- 
tary distress involved the loss of the 











German colonies and German territory, 
especially Alsace-Lorraine and parts of 
Poland. Marshal von Hindenburg re- 
plied that the Army Command insisted 
on its demand for an immediate offer of 
peace. Under this pressure, the White 
Book says, the note to America was dis- 
patched on the night of Oct. 3. On Oct. 
6 Prince Max declared that he considered 
the dispatch of the note premature, and 
added, “ We must now find out how 
things are at the front.” 

The idea of Prince Max and the Secre- 
taries of State obviously was that Gen- 
eral Ludendorff, owing to his nervous 
breakdown, had come to an exaggerated 
conclusion as regards the situation at the 
front. The result was a conflict with 
the Supreme Army Command which ran 
right through all the negotiations till 
Oct. 26. Dr. Rathenau’s plan of a levée 
en masse was discussed, but rejected. 

Following President Wilson’s reply on 
Oct. 5, General Ludendorff at a confer- 
ence held on Oct. 9 represented that 
Germany was not obliged to accept all 
the demands, but he gave only vague 
replies to the question of how long the 
army could hold out. On President Wil- 
son’s second reply, on Oct. 15, opposition 
broke forth on all sides in the army. 
The Supreme Command wanted to break 
off the peace attempts. 

The rejection of the armistice, the 
White Book adds, was impossible. Since 
the Allies had agreed to President Wil- 
son’s Fourteen Points as the basis of 
peace, the German people considered the 
war as terminated. Wherever an at- 
tempt to delay the conclusion of the 
armistice was suspected the troops rose 
up against it. All differences with the 
Supreme Army Command were dropped. 
On Nov. 11 the armistice came into 
force. 
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COUNT CZERNIN’S PREMONITIONS 


The Austro-Hungarian Premier, Count 
Czernin, had forecast the coming collapse 
of the Central Powers many months be- 
fore Ludendorff and the German mili- 
tary leaders had admitted its possibility. 
Among the numerous revelations pub- 
lished in the German press in August, 
1919, was a confidential report made by 
Count Czernin to Emperor Charles on 
April 12, 1917, in which he said: 


It is perfectly clear that our military 
strength is approaching its end. * * #* 
I need only point to the decline in raw 
material for the production of munitions, 
to the completely exhausted human mate- 
rial, and, above all, to the dull despair, 
mainly due to underfeeding, that has 
overpowered all classes of people and ren- 
ders it impossible for them to bear the 
sufferings of war much longer. 


Although I hope that we shall succeed 
in holding out during the next few months * 
and pursue a successful defensive, I am 
perfectly clear that another Winter cam- 
paign is entirely out of the question—in 
other words, that an end must be made at 
all costs in the late Summer or in the Au- 
tumn. It is certainly most important 
that peace negotiations should begin at a 
moment when our fading strength has not 
become apparent to the enemy. * * * 


Painful as it is to me, I cannot ignore 
the theme that gives force to my entire 
argument. It is the revolutionary dan- 
ger that is rising on the horizon of all 
Europe. * * * The astonishing ease 
with which the most powerful monarchy 
has just been overthrown may help to 
produce serious reflection. Let no one 
reply that things are different in Ger- 
many or Austria-Hungary. Let no one 
reply that the firm roots of the monarch- 
ical idea in Berlin or Vienna exclude such 
an event. This war has begun a new era 
in the history of the world; * * * the 
world is not the same as it was three 
years ago. The statesman who is not 
blind or deaf must surely realize the dull 
anger that rages among the broad 
masses. * * * 











































































































































































































Hungary in the Grip of Rumania 


Conflict Between the Peace Conference and the Ru- 
manian Army of Occupation—Fall of Archduke Joseph 


[PERIOD ENDED SEPT. 15, 1919] 


HE disputed question as to who 
was responsible for the setting up 
of the Government of Archduke 
Joseph in Budapest was clarified 
to some extent by an official British 
statement issued in Paris on Aug. 22, 
which declared not only that the Arch- 
duke, on exposing his plan of effecting 
a coup d’état to the British military rep- 
resentative, General Gordon, received no 
sanction of this project, but that Gen- 
eral Gordon and Colonel Causey, the 
American representative, went to the 
Rumanian commander, General Holban, 
and obtained from him a guarantee that 
the Peidll Cabinet would be protected. 
The inference from the ensuing forcible 
expulsion of this Cabinet—that the Aus- 
trian Archduke effected his coup d’état 
with the approval of the Rumanian Army 
—was confirmed by statements made by 
Herbert Hoover on his return to Paris 
from Budapest, in which he categorically 
charged that the arrest of the Peidll 
Cabinet while in session was supported 
by Rumanian guns trained on the win- 
dows of the Ministry in Parliament 
Square. 

Soon after the establishment of the 
Archduke’s dictatorship it was reported 
from Budapest that 7,000 men and wom- 
en, including former Ministers Garbai 
and Janosek, had been arrested as a 
result of anti-Bolshevist raids made by 
the Rumanians, assisted by the new Hun- 
garian police force. Many aristocrats 
personally aided in ferreting out the 
Bolsheviki. The reciprocal exchange be- 
tween Rumania and Hungary of all hos- 
tages up to the age of 14 recommended 
by the Swiss Red Cross was agreed 
upon. Austria, in reply to a request for 
extradition of refugee Hungarian Com- 
munists, had declared that these men 
were being carefully watched, and that 
extradition was not necessary. The body 
of Tibor Szamuely, a member of the 


former governing triumvirate in Buda- 
pest, had been exhumed at the frontier, 
and the head sent to the capital to de- 
termine whether Szamuely had been 
murdered or had committed suicide. The 
President of the Interallied Danube 
Commission had arrived to organize 
transportation on the Danube and to 
free the river of mines laid by the Gov- 
ernment of Bela Kun. Several British 
monitors and two patrol boats arrived 
on Aug. 13 to guard Danube shipping, 
and their crews received a joyful wel- 
come from the Hungarian populace, 


A “ DILEMMA” CABINET 


The new Cabinet appointed by Arch- 
duke Joseph on Aug. 16 included Stephen 
Friedrich as Premier, Martin Lovassy 
as Foreign Minister, and Baron Sigis- 
mund Perenyi as Minister of the Inte- 
rior. Three portfolios were reserved for 
Socialists; the latter, however, headed 
by Paul Garami, announced that they 
would refuse to enter the Government of 
Herr Friedrich unless Archduke Joseph 
abandoned the regency. The latter’s atti- 
tude was voiced by Herr Friedrich on 
announcing the formation of the new 
Cabinet in the following words: ‘“ Arch- 
duke Joseph makes no promises now, as 
his withdrawal would lead to civil war.” 

Vienna dispatches to Berlin news- 
papers on Aug. 16 characterized the new 
Government as a “dilemma makeshift.” 
In Paris on the same date there was not 
the slightest intimation that the Supreme 
Council would reply to the Archduke’s 
message announcing that he was head of 
the new Hungarian Government, and 
hope was semi-officially expressed that 
the Archduke’s Government would fali 
of its own weakness. Efforts made by 
Austrian dignitaries to induce the former 
Austrian Emperor to take a more active 
part in Austrian affairs had failed, but 
the publication of a letter purporting to 











have been written by Charles to the 
Archduke, deputing the latter to hold 
power in Hungary pending the former’s 
return, had made the position of the 
Archduke more precarious. 


MR. HOOVER TAKES A HAND 


The last of the families housed in the 
Archducal palace on Castle Hill by the 
Communists moved out on Aug. 16. In 
a desk in the palace the Archduke found 
50,000,000 crowns abandoned by the 
Communists in their hurried flight from 
Budapest. At this date the Archduke 
agreed to resign as temporary dictator 
because of the Socialists’ objection to 
him, but consented to remain as Governor 
of Hungary temporarily under pressure 
of certain peasant and reactionary lead- 
ers. The Rumanians had begun to co- 
operate with the Hungarians to re-estab- 
lish transportation facilities, in order 
that Budapest might be adequately fed. 
The food situation showed some improve- 
ment. The arbitrary actions of the Ru- 
manian commanders occupying Buda- 
pest, however, especially in the matter 
of requisitioning food and other supplies, 
continued, and were bitterly denounced 
by Herbert Hoover on his return to Paris 
on Aug. 21. 

Mr. Hoover stated both to the Supreme 
Council and to American correspondents 
that decisive diplomatic action should be 
taken at once to displace Archduke 
Joseph as head of the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment, and to give Hungary a chance 
to establish a popular Government. The 
new countries of Central Europe, he de- 
clared, were being terrorized by the 
tolerance shown toward the setting up of 
a Hapsburg Government in Hungary. 
He intimated that the Archduke’s Gov- 
ernment could be forced to resign within 
five days by the taking of a firm stand. 
The Rumanians, he declared, were still 
requisitioning Hungarian food. On Aug. 
21 the Rumanians, under the eyes of 
American officers, had seized eight 
truckloads of medical supplies and food 
destined for the children’s hospitals of 
Budapest, in defiance of the warnings 
of the Supreme Council, necessitating the 
performance of operations without anas- 
thetics; the cutting off of milk supplies 
had caused the death of eighteen babies 
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in a single day. Filled with wrath over 
this situation, Mr. Hoover called for im- 
mediate and decisive action. 


ALLIES FORCE RESIGNATION 


Partly as a consequence of the convinced 
and aggressive attitude of Mr. Hoover 
and of the revelations made by him, the 
Supreme Council drew up and dispatched 
an ultimatum to Archduke Joseph, de- 
manding that he resign. This ultimatum 
was delivered by the allied Military Mis- 
sion in Budapest on Aug. 20, together 
with a letter announcing that the mission 
would give the Archduke two hours to 
take this action. Otherwise, he was noti- 
fied, the mission would publish the coun- 
cil’s telegram broadcast. At 8 o’clock 
Saturday night, Aug. 20, Premier 
Friedrich notified the mission that 
Archduke Joseph and the other mem- 
bers of the Government under him had 
resigned. . 

Premier Friedrich, after receiving a 
request from the mission to manage af- 
fairs until a new Cabinet could be 
formed, declared that a new Ministry 
would be formed within three days, and 
that three seats in the new Government 
would be given to Socialists. Premier 
Friedrich then bade farewell to Arch- 
duke Joseph, thanking him for the serv- 
ices he had rendered. Deeply moved, 
the Archduke replied that his activities 
deserved no thanks; he was proud that 
he could be of some help to his beloved 
country. He retired, he said, with a 
serene conscience and the conviction that 
he had done his duty to his country. 

The Allies had thus triumphed in the 
matter of the reactionary Government 
of the Hungarian Archduke. But the 
vexed question of the Rumanian occu- 
pation still remained to perplex the 
council. On Aug. 23 the Supreme Coun- 
cil approved the note drafted by the 
Reparations Committee, warning the Ru- 
manian Government that retaliatory 
action would be taken if the Rumanian 
army in Budapest continued to make 
requisitions. The note was signed by 
Premier Clemenceau and forwarded to 
Bucharest. Referring to reliable infor- 
mation that large supplies of foodstuffs, 
farming machinery and other materials 
were being sent into Rumania, the note 
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stated that all goods taken in Hungary 
would be deducted from the indemnity 
accruing to Rumania. 

Premier Clemenceau on Aug. 29 moved 
that a peremptory order be dispatched 
to the Rumanian Government forbidding 
it to continue the removal of material 
from Hungary. The Italian Foreign 
Minister, Tittoni, however, reminded the 
conference that its previous message to 
the Rumanians had only reached Bu- 
charest the day before, and that the 
Rumanian Government had had no time 
to examine and reply to it. Further 
action, consequently, was held in abey- 
ance. 


FRIEDRICH CABINET RESIGNS 


Meanwhile intimations were received 
that considerable hostility to the tem- 
porary power of Premier Friedrich had 
developed in Budapest, on the ground 
that he was more reactionary than the 
Archduke, and that a new Cabinet had 
been formed in opposition, headed by 
Franz Heinrich, a wholesale hardware 


dealer and business man of Budapest. 


Friedrich showed an obstinate deter- 
mination to retain power, but the oppo- 
sition pressure increased, and on Sept. 1 
the Government of Herr Friedrich re- 
signed en bloc. It was stated at this 
time that it would be succeeded by the 
Ministry formed by Heinrich, which in- 
cluded Jules Peidll, the former Premier; 
Paul Garami, Minister of Justice in the 
Peidll Cabinet; Karl Payer, former 
Minister of Home Affairs; Martin Lo- 
vassy, Foreign Minister in the first 
Friedrich Cabinet, and Stephen Szabo, 
Minister of Small Farmers in the exist- 
ing Friedrich Ministry. 

Certain conditions were attached to 
the resignation of the Friedrich Cabinet. 
The Entente, it was declared, must 
recognize and negotiate with the new 
Government as representing the consti- 
tuted authority of Hungary, and permit 
it to organize a new army and police 
force. It was likewise stipulated that the 
Rumanians should gradually leave the 
country, and should discontinue, mean- 
while, such acts as disarming Hungarian 
officers and requisitioning supplies. 

Ten days after the dispatch of the 
allied note to the Rumanians demanding 
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that such requisitions cease, the lootings 
complained of were still continuing, and 
all the notes and radio-telegrams sent 
by the Supreme Council had been utterly 
ignored. Time limits, conceded because of 
the report that telegraph wires had: been 
blown down, and that the difficulties of 
communication were admittedly great, 
had passed all reasonable bounds. The 
council was also disturbed by reports of 
a possibility that Rumania, defying and 
ignoring the council, might seek to con- 
clude a separate peace with Hungary. 
On Sept. 3, in view of these and other 
considerations, the Supreme Council de- 
cided to send an ultimatum to the Ru- 
manian Government regarding its acts 
in Hungary. The envoy chosen to bring 
the message to Bucharest was Sir 
George R. Clerk of the British Foreign 
Office. Couched in firm but cordial 
language, the allied note recalled to the 
Rumanian Cabinet the engagements it 
had entered into, and set forth the ne- 
cessity of their being kept. The text of 
the communication was not officially 
given out. On his departure from Paris 
on Sept. 7 this envoy bore with him 
seventy-five radiograms which had been 
sent from Paris by the council, but which 
the Rumanian Government declared had 
never been received. 


RUMANIAN PROBLEM ACUTE 


On Sept. 5, however, J. J. C. Bratiano, 
Rumanian Premier, advised Nicholas 
Misu, Rumanian representative in Paris, 
of the receipt of the latter’s dispatch ad- 
vising him that the Supreme Council had 
prohibited shipment of arms and war ma- 
terial from Hungary to Rumania. M. 
Bratiano’s telegram declared that notes 
sent to Bucharest by the Supreme Coun- 
cil had not been received, and asked M. 
Misu especially to call the attention of 
the Supreme Council to “the dangerous 
and pernicious character of the policy it 
has adopted toward Rumania.” The tele- 
gram continued as follows: 

The Rumanian Government is absolutely 
convinced that in destroying Bolshevism 
in Hungary it has rendered eminent serv- 
ice to the allied cause. As a consequence 
of the conditions imposed upon Rumania, 
without taking account of her sacrifices 
of men and materials, the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment may be obliged to consider the 
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advantages of withdrawing her troops 
across the Dvina, in Southern Russia, and 
declining all responsibility for the chaos 
to which that part of Europe may be re- 
duced by the dissensions of the Bolsheviki, 
Royalists, and Reactionaries. 


GOODS SEIZED BY RUMANIANS 

Later news from Budapest stated that 
the Szolnok Bridge across the Tisza had 
been repaired, and that 6,000 Hungarian 
freight cars laden with material seized 
by the Rumanians had already crossed 
this bridge and were en route to Ru- 
mania. General Mardaresco, commanding 
the Rumanian troops occupying Buda- 
pest, was reported to have received orders 
to evacuate the Hungarian capital and to 
withdraw behind the Tisza River. It was 
stated at this time that most of the 
Rumanian troops which had been occupy- 
ing Hungary would be rushed to the 
Banat of Temesvar, in which iegion hos- 


Poland and the 
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tilities between the Serbs and Rumanians 
were imminent. The British Admiral 
Trowbridge, meanwhile, with ships at 
Budapest, was prepared if necessary to 
take naval action against the Rumanians. 


The Rumanian Bureau at Berne stated 
on Sept. 6 that the Rumanian troops, 
after their entry ‘into Budapest, discov- 
ered 270 bodies of victims of the Com- 
munists under the Parliament Building. 
Among champagne bottles in a factory 
sixty more bodies were discovered, while 
in a Catholic monastery eighty priests 
were found who had been imprisoned and 
starved to death. The worst case of 
Bolshevist brutality, said this report, was 
that of a Magyar priest and orator 
named Hoch, who was found crucified 
before his church. All these crimes 
were committed on written orders of the 
notorious Tibor Szamuely. 


Silesian Conflict 


Germans and Poles at War in Disputed Province 


[PERIOD ENDED 


E outstanding feature of the events 

in Poland during the month was 

the armed clash between the Ger- 
mans and the Poles in Upper Silesia, 
which began on Aug. 18 and continued 
into September. In the Silesian dis- 
trict, whose essential industry is coal 
mining and where the mine-owning class 
is made up almost wholly of Germans, 
the Polish element representing the 
miners, a lockout in a single mine pre- 
cipitated a general mining strike which 
had been brewing for some months. The 
workers in other mines were at once 
called out, and numerous armed con- 
flicts occurred between the Germans 
and Poles, intensified by mutual hatred, 
due to the possibilities of the coming 
plebiscite decreed by the Treaty of 
Versailles. 
( The German method of repression, ac- 
cording to dispatches, was ruthless; 
many Poles were arrested and executed, 
others badly beaten; the wounded were 
allowed to die in preference to calling in 
doctors, who, by examination, would 
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learn of what had occurred; wives and 
families of Polish “ insurrectionists ” 
who had fled across the frontier were 
deported in gangs. Meanwhile some 
100,000 Polish nationals massed at the 
frontier could with difficulty be re- 
strained from crossing the boundary line 
and going, arms in hand, to the aid of 
their mistreated compatriots in Silesia. 

To complicate the situation, the Polish 
delegates negotiating with the Germans 
in Berlin over the boundaries of the dis- 
puted territory broke off all discussions 
quite unexpectedly, on the ground of a 
state of civil war in Silesia. The next 
day, however, (Aug. 21,) the following 
resolutions were adopted at a conference 
of the German and Polish Commissioners 
attended by Herr Noske, Minister of De- 
fense, and the French representative 
General Dupont: 


1. The Germans will refrain from further” 
executions. : 
2. The interallied mission shall start 

for Upper Silesia on Aug. 22. 
8. The Polish mission now in Berlin 
will go to Warsaw and remain there un- 
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til the interallied mission has made a 
report on the situation in Upper Silesia. 


ALLIED COMMISSION DISPATCHED 


On the same date the Allied Council, 
alarmed by the ominous trend of events 
in Silesia, one of the great coaling pur- 
veyors of Central Europe, and by the 
possibility that the Central European 
railway systems vould be tied up be- 
cause of lack of coal, decided to send the 
Interallied Commission referred to in the 
resolution cited above, with members) 
from at least four powers, to study and 
control the dangerous situation in Silesia 
pending the taking of the popular vote. 
The possibility that each of the main 
allied powers might send troops to main- 
tain order in the disaffected province 
until after the plebiscite was seriously 
considered. 

On Aug. 25 Germany officially de- 
clined such intervention until the expira- 
tion of the fifteen days following the 
plebiscite prescribed by the terms of the 
Peace Treaty. Allied occupation, how- 
ever, was foreshadowed by General Du- 


pont, representing France, on Sept. 9. 
Protest was made in the United States 
Senate on Aug. 27 against American par- 
ticipation in such a policing project. 
Fighting at this time was still continuing 


in Silesia. In food riots that occurred 
on Sept. 10 some ten persons were killed 
by machine guns turned by the German 
authorities on the protesting populace. 

The dispute between Poland and 
Czechoslovakia over possession of the 
Teschen coal mine district, a quarrel 
that had long vexed the Peace Confer- 
ence, and which the Czechs and Poles 
seemed to be unable to settle for them- 
selves, despite negotiations lasting 
through many months, was brought one 
step nearer solution by the agreement 
reached in Paris on Sept. 11 between 
the Polish and Czechoslovak delegates to 
refer the disputed territory to a plebi- 
scite. This decision was taken to mean 
in Paris that the district would go to 
Poland, inasmuch as the majority of the 
people in this region are Polish. 

Food conditions in Poland continued 
to be deplorable. The country was over- 
run with homeless refugees, moving 
about in freight cars and subsisting on 
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charity. The city of Minsk was cap- 
tured from the Bolsheviki early in Au- 
gust, and was thus saved from starva- 
tion, as the Bolsheviki had been about 
to requisition the crops of that region. 
Herbert Hoover ended his investigations 
in Warsaw on Aug. 14. On that date 
men and women representing the Social- 
ist Party in Poland, accompanied by the 
Minister of Labor, called upon Mr. 
Hoover and presented him with a memo- 
rial expressing Poland’s gratitude to 
America for her aid in sending food and 
supplies. Before his departure Mr. 
Hoover reviewed a parade of 5,000 Pol- 
ish children, representative of the mil- 
lion fed by the American Relief Ad- 
ministration. 


MR. HOOVER ON POLAND 


The whole situation in Poland was 
graphically described by Mr. Hoover 
when he returned to the United States 
on Sept. 18. Urging the necessity of 
immediate ratification of the Peace 
Treaty, he said: 


Consider one single instance out of the 
eighteen countries that could be cited in 
Europe—the instance of Poland. Here is 
a Government, spread over 35,000,000 
people, now only six months old, a coun- 
try devastated by famine and destruction. 
A third of their land is out of cultivation 
because their agricultural implements 
have been destroyed. Their people are 
cold and underclad. 

These people have been under repression 
for a century to the extent that there is 
searcely a living Pole with experience in 
government. Yet these people have put 
down Bolshevism. They have restored 
order. They have established all the nor- 
mal functions of democratic government. 
They have an organized and disciplined 
army. 

We have taken the lead in all the world 
in demanding the restoration of the inde- 
pendence of Poland and we have some 
moral responsibility in this matter. 
What do we find this new Government 
struggling against? First, they are hold- 
ing a line 1,500 miles long against the 
Russian Bolsheviki. In this service they 
are the outposts of civilization. It is a 
service they must perform for the rest of 
the world. 

They have even greater burdens. The 
German Army is gradually pulling itself 
together in discipline and reorganization. 
It has certainly an effective body of 
400,000 men under arms with large equip- 
ment. It has a large number of troops 
massed in Silesia. These troops are per- 
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secuting the Poles to influence the con- 
ditions under which the plebiscite is to 
be taken that will determine whether their 
territory goes to Poland. Nothing can be 
done until peace is complete. * * * When 
I left Europe the Germans were busy 
hauling the entire harvest out of this sec- 
tion into Germany, and there is no pos- 
sibility of intervention until peace. 


REHABILITATION MARKING TIME 


The boundary lines between Poland and 
Czechoslovakia and Poland and Lithuania 
are not to be determined until after peace 
is ratified. There is a good deal of fric- 
tion along these lines and this has de- 
moralized coal production in that area 
until railway services are being suspended 
for lack of fuel. 

Again, the Peace Treaty calls for the 
division of the railway rolling stock and 
the river craft in Europe. This cannot 
take place until after the ratification. 
In the meantime, every State is holding 
its material with the hope of keeping 
it. The result is that traffic between 
States is fearfully impeded. 

Again, until peace, Poland has no out- 
let to the sea except through German 
territory, and the Germans do ‘not facili- 
tate traffic. The treaty provides that 
Danzig is to become a free port under 
the League of Nations. The Germans are 
refusing to feed Danzig because they do 
not wish to exhaust their foodstuffs on 
a city that will become non-German. 
The only way Danzig is being fed is by 
draining the slender food resources of 
Poland. 

With all these pressures, it is impos- 
sible for Poland to arrange foreign loans. 
She is unable to provide raw material; 
her textile mills are idle and her people 
are in rags. ‘There can be no hope of 
rehabilitating economic life and of assur- 
ing the political independence or stability 
of these people until peace is completed. 
This is typical of fifteen other States in 
Europe. The whole economic and politi- 
cal life is in a state of suspension that 
in many particulars is even more disas- 
trous than war. 


Charges that the Germans, in their 
evacuation of Lithuania, were sacking 
the country, stripping the towns, houses, 
farms, removing metal door knobs, win- 
dow glass, furniture, bedding, beds, 
horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, knives, forks, 
machinery, sawed lumber, motors, wires, 
fruits, grains, and that they were even 
desecrating the coffins of the dead near 
Kovno, were made by Thomas Nareuche- 
vitch, a well-known engineer and member 
of the Lithuanian delegation to the Peace 


ition. 
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Conference, who returned from a tour of 
Lithuania on Aug. 19. 

The Polish Diet sitting in Warsaw on 
Aug. 5 voted unanimously the breaking 
up of all landed estates exceeding from 
750 to 1,000 acres of land. 

Under the agreement concluded be- 
tween the Petlura Government of 
Ukraine and Poland, according to a Mos- 
cow wireless of Aug. 29, the former re- 
nounced all claims to Eastern Galicia, 
and Poland undertook not to enter terri- 
tory occupied by the Petlura troops: both 
Governments were to combine military 
operations against the Bolsheviki. 

An official announcement was made 
by the Polish Consulate in New York 
on Aug. 29 to the effect that Prince 
Casimir Lubomirski, who was at the head 
of the State Council in Poland during 
the German régime, was on his way to 
Washington with a legation to take up 
his duties as Polish Ambassador to the , 
United States. In the official party was 
Francis Pulaski, a grandson of General 
Pulaski of American Revolutionary 
fame, who is to set as First Secretary 
for the legation. 

Paderewski, who stands as the symbol 
of all that Poland has fought for, will 
be the commanding figure in the monu- 
ment which the natives of Poland in this 
country are to erect in Warsaw to com- 
memorate the rebirth of the Polish Na- 
Gutzon Borglum, the sculptor, is 
now working on the sketches. The fig- 
ures for the monument will be taken 
from life and will include those promi- 
nent here and abroad in obtaining Po- 
land’s freedom. Mr. Borglum said: 


The statue is to embody all the hero- 
ism and ideals of Paderewski, the truly 
great figure of the great war, and it is 
to be made the commanding object of the 
new Warsaw. All the other figures, im- 
portant as they may be, will give place 
to this towering personality, whose im- 
pulse has been the cleanest in the world. 

Paderewski is the one man of the pres- 
ent time who has not been governed by 
the military class, the capitalist, or any- 
thing sordid. Today he stands trium- 
phant—the symbol of the practical accom- 
plishment of ideals. He is as near the 
Utopian figure as you can get and 
stands unswervingly for principle and 
justice. * * * During the Winter I will 
go to Warsaw to complete the plans for 
the monument. 





Russia’s Struggle 


With Bolshevism 


Withdrawal of British Forces From Archangel 


and Increasing Gains by the Soviet Government 


[PERIOD ENDED 


HE fluctuation in the struggle of 
anti-Bolshevist Russia against the 
| Soviet Government continued 
throughout August and Septem- 
ber, with a general trend in favor of the 
Reds. A new Government was formed 
at Reval on Aug. 10, at which General 
Marsh, on behalf of the allied and asso- 
ciated powers, convened a meeting of 
Russian political notabilities of all par- 
ties, pointing out that the position of 
the Russian Army was critical, and that 
it was essential that the Russians should 
form a democratic Government capable 
of undertaking the administration of the 
northwestern provinces when freed, and 
restoring general confidence in the demo- 
cratic intentions of the Russian leaders. 
He especially recommended recognition 
of the independence of Esthonia, as with- 
out that recognition the Esthonians re- 
fused to move on Petrograd. 

The outcome of this meeting was that 
a new northwest Government was or- 
ganized, including Pskov, Novgorod, and 
Petrograd Provinces, under General 
Judenitch and Premier Lianozov. The 
new Government at once began to print 
350,000,000 rubles in banknotes bearing 
the signature of General Judenitch to 
replace interim notes. Large quantities 
of munitions and supplies were sent to 
Reval by the British Government; Brit- 
ish warships were active in the Baltic, 
and a powerful British fleet was re- 
ported on its way, foreshadowing a com- 
ing offensive on Petrograd in combina- 
tion with the Russian and Esthonian 
Armies. 

In the south, meanwhile, the victories 
of Denikin and Petlura on the west con- 
tinued; through Denikin’s loss of Kamy- 
shin, however, the possibility of his link- 
ing forces with Kolchak’s western army 
was destroyed, and the Bolshevist ad- 
vance into Siberia continued. Reports 
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that Kolchak had been ousted from 
Omsk proved false, but on Sept. 12 a 
Bolshevist wireless announced the cap- 
ture of 45,000 of Kolchak’s men, prac- 
tically the whole of his southern army 
in the region of Aktiubinsk. 

Meanwhile Ambassador Roland S. 
Morris, after a thorough investigation 
of the conditions prevailing under the 
Kolchak régime, reported favorably on 
recognition and aid by the United States, 
and a large loan was being negotiated 
in London. An interview given by Lenin 
to a representative of The Associated 
Press depicted life in Soviet Russia in 
roseate colors, but reports brought by 
Norwegian and American investigators 
developed a very different picture. A 
war council held in Stockholm by repre- 
sentatives of the new anti-Bolshevistic 
North Russian Government was joined 
by the Grand Duke Nicholas, former 
Commander in Chief of the Russian 
Armies of the Czar against the Germans, 
who, after two years’ disappearance, 
had returned as from the dead. 


THE NORTHERN FRONT 


The North Russian allied army won 
brilliant successes under General Iron- 
sides on Aug. 5 at Lake Onega. The 
first news from the Archangel front 
after Aug. 11, when the municipality of 
Archangel and the Zemstvos of Arch- 
angel Province issued an earnest appeal 
to the allied nations not to withdraw 
their troops, came in the form of an of- 
ficial dispatch to the British War Office 
from General Ironsides, who announced 
the recapture by Russian and Australian 
troops of the town of Emptsa, south of 
Obozerskaya, on the Archangel-Volga 
front, in which ten guns and 500 prison- 
ers were taken. 

On the Petrograd and western front 
an advance on Petrograd by Russian vol- . 
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unteer forces under General Judenitch, 
supported by Esthonians, was officially 
announced on Aug. 15. The Bolsheviki 
suffered some reverses along the south 
coast of the Gulf of Finland, and were 
driven back to the Luga River. Several 
battalions of Soviet troops were annihi- 
lated, and large quantities of supplies 
captured. Other local engagements of 
minor importance occurred in this region 
ard east of Pskov. 

Naval engagements in the Gulf of Fin- 
land on Aug. 18 resulted in the sinking 
of the Bolshevist battle cruiser Petro- 
pavlovsk and a Bolshevist destroyer by 
British naval forces. This naval battle 
was connected with the offensive by Gen- 
eral Judenitch referred to above, and co- 
incided with the arrival at Reval, where 
the new Government for Northwest Rus- 
sia was being formed, of a large number 
of British tanks and quantities of muni- 
tions. Following the defeat of the Red 
squadron and the sinking of the Bolshe- 
vist submarine depot ship Viatka, the 
British warships bombarded Kronstadt, 
the naval port of Petrograd. The Bol- 
shevist battle cruisers were sunk by 
coastal motor boats, the smallest and 
speediest units in the British Navy. The 
Bolsheviki still possessed three dread- 
noughts and other craft in the Baltic. 
Another bombardment of Kronstadt oc- 
curred on Aug. 27. On Aug. 30 the British 
destroyer Victoria was torpedoed and 
sunk. A large British squadron passed 
Konigsberg, East Prussia, bound east- 
ward in the direction of Libau, Riga, and 
the Gulf of Finland on Aug. 31. On 
Sept. 3 the British destroyer S-19 struck 
a Russian mine and sank. The Captain 
and 90 men were saved. 


BOLSHEVIKI CAPTURE PSKOV 


Pskov, the most important city on the 
Baltic front, was captured by the Bolshe- 
viki on Aug. 27, after several days of 
heavy bombardment. The Russian White 


Guard was pushed back 15 versts. The 
combined Russian and Esthonian troops 
showed signs of demoralization, the sol- 
diers declaring that their officers were 
betraying them to the Bolsheviki. A 
few days previously Colonel Stojakin, 
Chief of Staff to General Belakhovitch 
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at Pskov, was found guilty by court-mar- 
tial of accepting a bribe of 1,000,000 
rubles from the Bolsheviki to turn over 
a part of his line to the Reds. Other of- 
ficers had deserted to the Bolsheviki. 
Official reports by the staff of both the 
Russian and Esthonian armies charged 
the Bolsheviki with atrocities in the 
fighting before Pskov. The fall of Pskov 
was said to have been due to the lack of 
harmony in the anti-Bolshevist troops, as 
well as to German intrigues. Peace ne- 
gotiations between the Esthonian and 
Bolshevist Governments began in Pskov 
on Sept. 10. The Bolshevist envoys at 
Reval had offered to recognize Esthonian 
independence under certain conditions. 


BRITISH WITHDRAWAL 


The British troops in North Russia 
were being gradually withdrawn during 
the first half of September, and it was 
conceded that the experiment in that 
region had proved a failure. Major Gen. 
Sir Frederick B. Maurice, a London mili- 
tary expert, summed up the case in these 
words on Sept. 11: 


The prime object of the Archangel ad- 
venture was to form a nucleus round 
which the anti-Bolshevist elements in 
North Russia would rally. It is well 
known that the British had in the Spring 
of this year an ambitious program and 
that it was hoped to organize an army 
largely composed of Russian _ troops, 
which would be able to advance toward 
Petrograd from the north along and to 
the east of the Vologda Railway, effect 
a junction with Kolchak’s right, and es- 
tablish a sure barrier against Bolshe- 
vism in the north. It was hoped also to 
organize a combined advance against 
Petrograd from the west by uniting the 
Finns, Letts, and Esthonians and fur- 
nishing them with British money and ma- 
terial. 

All these plans have broken down from 
one and the same cause—the incompe- 
tence of the various’ anti-Bolshevist 
forces which have been supported and 
the impossibility of organizing any ef- 
fective military forces from the elements 
which the British have tried to rally 
around them. The policy of attempting 
to set them on their legs has broken 
down, and as regards Archangel the only 
result of allied interference is likely to be 
that the last state of that part of Russia 
will be worse than the first. 


A statement published on Sept. 12 by 
order of Winston Churchill, British War 
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SCENE OF THE CHIEF OPERATIONS OF GENERAL DENIKIN AND OTHER ANTI-BOLSHEVIST 
LEADERS IN RUSSIA 


Secretary, 


drawal: 

General Lord Rawlinson nhas_ been 
placed in supreme command of the Brit- 
ish forces both in the Archangel and the 
Murmansk regions, has been’ supplied 
with everything he has asked for, and 
has been accorded the fullest discretion- 
ary power as to the time and method of 
evacuation. There is no reason to sup- 
pose he will not succeed in his task at an 
early date. At the same time the pecul- 
iar difficulty of the operation of with- 
drawal must be realized. 

The Russian national forces both at 
Archangel and Murmansk are much more 
numerous than the British. The forces 
of the enemy on those fronts may well be 
equal to the British and National Rus- 
sians combined. The attitude of the 
National Russians as well as that of the 
civil population must inevitably be af- 
fected by the impending British with- 
drawal and by the fact that after we are 
gone they will be left to continue the 
struggle alone. Thus the task of extri- 
cating the British troops, while doing the 
least possible injury to the chances of the 
Russian National forces, is one of great 
complexity. 

Further, his Majesty’s Government have 
considered it their duty to offer means of 
refuge to all those Russians who, having 
compromised themselves by helping us 
since we landed in North Russia, might 
now, otherwise, find themselves exposed 
to Bolshevist vengeance. Considerable 
numbers of persons, including women and 
children, in addition to the British troops, 
have therefore to be evacuated by sea. 
Yet all the time the front has to be main- 

’ tained largely by Russian troops against 


said concerning the with- 


an enemy who is well informed of all that 
is taking place. 


Mr. Churchill added that the decision 
to evacuate Archangel and Murmansk 
had been reached last February on the 
advice of the General Staff, but when 
Admiral Kolchak’s advance offered new 
hope of success General William E. Iron- 
sides had been instructed, with the ap- 
proval of the Cabinet, to prepare a plan 
for the junction of the British and Kol- 
chak forces. But by September the Kol- 
chak armies had been driven so far back 
that all hope of such a junction was 
abandoned, and the British Government 
was compelled to return to “ the difficult 
and painful alternative ” of evacuation. 


GERMAN-BALTIC SITUATION 


A complication in the Baltic provinces 
was the continued presence of the Ger- 
man troops of General von der Goltz, 


who had refused to evacuate. Various 
German papers extenuated the refusal of 
these German Baltic troops to leave Rus- 
sia, but Vorwdrts, which is a Govern- 
ment organ, declared that the German 
Baltic policy showed political intrigue 
and was “all wrong.” The initial mis- 
take was made, it asserted, when the 
Baltic junkers were allowed to raise a 
volunteer army for the defense of the 
Baltic provinces. This army was recruit- 
ed simultaneously with the imperial 
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army, and the junkers were using their 
troops for purposes which did not har- 
monize with the interests of the German 
Government. The advantage of retain- 
ing possession of the Baltic lands was 
openly admitted by the German press, 
the Berliner Tageblatt advising the evac- 
uation only because of the possibility of 
civil war. A secret army order issued 
by von der Goltz on July 31 and pub- 
lished in Freiheit had advocated combi- 
nation with the Russian counter-revolu- 
tionary armies operating in the Baltic 
region. All sections of the German press 
appreciated the dangerous situation en- 
gendered by von der Goltz’s schemings, 
and some inveighed against him. 

On Aug. 28 reports reaching Paris 
from Lithuanian sources said that a Ger- 
man army of 40,000 well-equipped troops 
was concentrating in Lithuania, nomi- 
nally under command of the Russian 
General Bergman, but in reality subject 
to the supreme control of von der Goltz 
himself. This large force, made up of 
37,000 Germans and. 3,000 Russians, all 


in German uniforms, claimed allegiance 
to the All-Russian Government of Admi- 
ral Kolchak, thus exempting themselves 
from orders issued by Marshal Foch or 


the Interallied Council. Numerous Rus- 
sian prisoners were being sent from Ger- 
many to join this army at Shavli, while 
in the way of equipment the Germans 
had brought 680 airplanes, 100 automo- 
biles, and one armored train into the ter- 
ritory. Although the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment at, Kovno had sent many notes to 
the Germans demanding their withdraw- 
al, and although the allied officials had 
ordered them out, they had paid no at- 
tention to these demands. 

General von der Goltz himself, on his 
return to Mitau from Berlin on Aug. 29, 
declared to allied representatives that 
the evacuation would be carried out, but 
could not be completed before Sept. 1. 
Meanwhile high-handed proceedings by 
his troops continued; Lettish headquar- 
ters in Mitau were attacked by them, and 
50,000 rubles seized; three members of 
the British Mission to Lithuania in Mitau 
were arrested by them, but subsequently 
released. It was alleged that the Ger- 
mans were also conducting intrigues with 
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the Bolsheviki, who have overrun all ter- 
ritory abandoned by the Germans in the 
southern part of Lettland. 


GERMAN OFFICIAL ATTITUDE 


The official attitude of the German 
Government to all these proceedings was 
explicitly stated on Sept. 7 in a note ad- 
dressed by it to the Entente powers. 
This note expressed regret that the evac- 
uation ordered by the Peace Conference 
was impossible, owing to the insubordi- 
nation of the German troops still in 
Courland. The note continued as fol- 
lows: 

In consequence of the restrictions im- 
posed by the allied Governments Ger- 
many is not in a position to compel the 
obedience of its troops by military 
means. There is nothing the German 
Government can do but try by persua- 
sion to bring the troops to reason. As a 
result of the extremely excited feeling 
among the men it is impossible now to 
prepare a plan of evacuation and return 
the troops to the sea. 

On the Lithuanian and Polish fronts 
some successes against the Bolsheviki 
were gained. On Sept. 2 the Reds as- 
serted that they had captured the outer 
fortifications of Dvinsk, on the right 
bank of the Dvina, where it was crossed 
by the railway from Petrograd to War- 
saw; the Lithuanians, however, de- 
clared that the Bolshevist force on that 
front had been surrounded and had made 
overtures of peace. An American 
brigade for service in the Lithuanian 
Army had been formed of demobilized 
American officers and discharged en- 
listed men. The Lithuanian Govern- 
ment had taken steps to protect these 
men, and to insure them along the lines 
followed by the American Army’s War 
Insurance Bureau. The American Red 
Cross had cabled for permission to form 
a medical and welfare unit to serve with 
this brigade. Meanwhile Lettish and 
Lithuanian troops drove the Bolsheviki 
from Novoalexandrovsk, fifteen miles 
southwest of Dvinsk, pursuing successes 
won on Aug. 15, capturing large num- 
bers of prisoners and guns; on Sept. 1 
the Poles took the fortified town of 
Bobruisk, eighty-five miles southeast of 
Minsk, capturing 500 prisoners, with the 
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aid of tanks, the first they had used in 
their campaign. 


THE SOUTHERN FRONT 


According to the observations of Gen- 
eral Holman of the British Army, the 
anti-Bolshevist forces of General Deni- 
kin were in great need of equipment, 
clothing, medical supplies. The popula- 
tion of the Don district was also in 
great need, especially of British manu- 
factured goods. Poltava, recaptured 
from the Bolsheviki by Denikin, showed 
scenes of desolation and ruin. The 
population had been compelled to do 
forced labor, as in the times of serfdom; 
miserable and half starved, they wel- 
comed the forces..of Denikin joyously, 
and prepared a great celebration, includ- 
ing a church parade in the cathedral 
square of all troops in the garrison. 

On Aug. 18 the Bolsheviki were driven 
from Qdessa, the most important port on 
the Black Sea. At this time the non- 
Bolshevist Ukrainians were inviting the 
Poles to help them capture Kiev, in con- 
sideration of the delivery to the latter of 
crops which otherwise the Bolsheviki 
would seize. 

Stories of atrocities inflicted by the 
Bolsheviki on the population of the Up- 
per Don were received by London on 
Aug. 21. Continuing their victorious ad- 
vance, Denikin’s forces took Kherson and 
Nikolaiev, and marched on Kiev. East 
of Kiev they occupied all the important 
railway centres as far as the Volga, a 
distance of 650 miles. Along the Volga 
they were moving north toward Saratov. 
Denikin thus gained control of a great 
section of European Russia, and held the 
sources of the chief coal and oil supplies. 
On Aug. 24 it was reported that Petlura 
had taken the whole of Podolia, large 
parts of Volhynia, and the Government 
of Kiev, and that the Ukrainian armies 
were approaching the Dnieper River 
along the entire line. The peasants were 
everywhere rising in support of the 
Ukrainian anti-Bolshevist forces. By ar- 
rangement the Poles had handed over to 
Petlura the recaptured town of Bovno 
and two other cities. 

Three days later the Bolsheviki gained 
successes on the Volga in General Deni- 
kin’s territory. On Aug. 27 they con- 
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firmed their reported capture of Kamy- 
shin, 120 miles southwest of Saratov; at 
this time their forces were advancing 
toward Tsaritsin, 100 miles further south 
on the Volga. They admitted, however, 
that Cossack forces under General Ka- 
mentov had broken through their front, 
and a message from that leader himself 
stated on Aug. 28 that 13,000 Bolshevist 
soldiers had been captured, and that a 
Red regiment had joined his forces, 
which were marching northward of Tam- 
bov. 

At this date General Denikin was ad- 
vancing rapidly and had reached a point 
within ten miles of Kiev and twelve 
miles from Petlura’s forces. Denikin’s 
cavalry and armored trains were leading 
an advance to the northeast. On Sept. 4 
the occupation of Kiev, after two days 
of heavy fighting, was officially con- 
firmed. This capture not only threw 
oper the 600-mile road between Lemberg 
and Kharkov, but also uncovered the 
most promising base from which opera- 
tions could be made against Moscow, the 
Bolshevist capital. 


KOLCHAK’S REVERSES 


The reverses of the southern army, 
however, continued, and on Sept. 11 a 
Bolshevist wireless dispatch announced 
the capture of 12,000 prisoners from 
Kolchak’s forces in the region of Akti- 
ubinsk and Orsk. The next day the cap- 
ture of the remainder of that army was 
claimed by the Reds, who declared that 
they had taken a total of 45,000 men 
from the Kolchak forces within a week. 

The Admiral continued to press his 
offensive, however, and an official dis- 
patch of Sept. 15 stated that he had 
broken the Bolshevist front in three 
places and was threatening to outflank 
the Red forces advancing from Tobolsk. 

The continuance of American forces 
in Siberia elicited strong protests before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on Aug. 23. After listening to a delega- 
tion of nine Chicagoans, parents of sol- 
diers on service in Siberia, who urged 
President Wilson to recall the drafted 
men at once, the committee decided to 
summon Secretary of State Lansing and 
Secretary of War Baker before it to 
elicit information on the Government’s 
















































plans for withdrawal. In Washington, 
two days later, Secretary Baker, in an 
interview, stated that the 6,500 Amer- 
ican troops in Siberia would be recalled 
befcre Winter; the next day President 
Wilson, in a letter made public on that 
date, gave assurance that the drafted 
men would be brought home as soon as 
possible; volunteers, however, would take 
their place, as the Government had no 
intention of withdrawing American 
forces at this time. 


IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


Under the Bolshevist Government the 
policy of repression of labor continued 
through July and August. On Aug. ll a 
report of the execution of 150 strike 
leaders by the Bolshevist authorities was 
received in Copenhagen. From a report 
made to the Norwegian Socialists by Mr. 
Puntervold and Mr. Stang, who had in- 
vestigated conditions in Soviet Russia, 
confirmation was received of accounts of 
bloody conflicts developing out of the 
insistence of Lenin and Trotzky upon in- 
creased production of the civilian and 
military supplies so sorely needed by 
their followers. As a logical consequence 
of this attitude strikes were forbidden 
by @ decree reading in part as follows: 
“The system of production is no longer 
a matter of indifference to the prole- 
tariat, and must no longer be disturbed 
by means of strikes.” Puntervold, how- 
ever, noted that strikes had occurred de- 
spite this decree, while measures taken 
against them had become more and more 
drastic. Nevertheless, production had in- 
creased, but so had the cost of produc- 
tion. Efforts were being made to apply 
the highest technical and business knowl- 
edge to the task of simplifying produc- 
tion, and avoiding useless transportation 
and labor. All the capitalistic incentive 
measures, including piecework and 
bonuses, were being used to increase pro- 
duction. 

Living conditions in Petrograd were 
depicted as extremely bad by David S. 
Aronson, an engineer in the Russian 
Army in the early days of the war, on 
his arrival in New York toward the end 
of August. Mr. Aronson left Petrograd 
on July 14. At that time the former 
capital’s population, from two and a half 
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million, had been reduced to a million. 
Finland and Sweden swarmed with refu- 
gees. The railroad system was badly 
disorganized. The food shortage was 
severe, and horse meat was being pub- 
licly sold. Illegitimate traffic in food 
at high prices continued. Garbage rotted 
in the grass-grown streets. The sewer 
system was disorganized and pestilence 
raged; there was neither food nor medi- 
cine available in the hospitals. Few 
physicians remained. There occurred an 
average of 600 executions daily for all 
sorts of offenses, many relating to the 
illegal handling of food. Clothing was 
worn threadbare. A concluding state- 
ment intimated that the influence of 
Trotzky had grown immensely during 
the last few months; that Trotzky had 
virtually become sole dictator, and that 
Lenin was rarely seen in public. 

Colonel John Ward, M. P., of the 
British Army, who returned to London 
on Sept. 4 after three years’ sojourn in 
Siberia, declared that the horrors of the 
Bolshevist rule had been in no wise ex- 
aggerated. The Red Army, he declared, 
had munitions enough to last for years. 
Every one was in fear of denunciation. 
The Bolsheviki dominated the richest 
manufacturing districts. Anti-Bolshe- 
vist attacks had to be made from sparse- 
ly populated agricultural districts. The 
importance of sending munitions and 
supplies to the armies of Denikin and 
Kolchak, he stated, could not be over- 
estimated. 


BOLSHEVIST PROPAGANDA 


The triumphant onward march of the 
Red Army in August was described in a 
manifesto sent by the Soviet Government 
to China. It read in part as follows: 


The People’s Commissaries address 
fraternal words to all the peoples of 
China on the day when the Soviet 
troops, having crushed the counter-revo- 
lutionary despot Kolchak, victoriously 
enter Siberia. Soviet Russia’s Red 
Army, after two years of struggle and 
incredible strain, is marching onward to 
the east across the Urals. Not in order 
to enforce their will on other nationals, 
not to enslave them nor conquer them— 
we are bringing freedom to the people, 
liberation from foreign bayonets and 
from the yoke of foreign gold, which is 
throttling the enslaved peoples of the 
East, particularly the great Chinese na- 
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tion. We are bringing help not only to 

our.own working masses, but to the Chi- 

nese, 

General Denikin had sent a commercial 
attaché to Stockholm to aid the Russian 
Legation in stimulating trade between 
Sweden and the section of Southern Rus- 
sia controlled by the Denikin forces, 
where farming equipment was urgently 
needed. The extent of British aid to 
Denikin as published in the British White 
Paper was estimated at £69,000,000. The 
London Chronicle pointed out that this 
value of stores and other equipment sent 
to Denikin was three times that sent to 
Admiral Kolchak, and that with their aid 
Denikin had won brilliant successes. 
The Daily News, however, declared that 
“never within living memory have the 
British people been required to foot a 
bill involving responsibility so obscure 
or an adventure more deplorable than 
this immense expenditure, already ap- 
proaching half the cost of the South 
African war.” 


THE SIBERIAN FRONT 


Early in August the Kolchak Govern- 
ment at Omsk was still engaged in re- 
organizing its armies in the field. Large 
quantities of supplies were sent by it to 
Archangel and to the army of General 
Judenitch in the west, including nearly 
10,000 tons of wheat. 

The Carpathian Russians in Siberia 
had formed a volunteer corps and joined 
the Siberian Army. Many Czechoslovaks 
likewise had joined the volunteer forces 
and had asked to be dispatched imme- 
diately to the front. 

More than 200 delegates attended the 
fifth extraordinary congress of the Si- 
berian Cossacks. The congress approved 
the mobilization of the Cossacks up to 
the age of 55 years, and expressed its 
readiness to make all sacrifices necessary 
for final victory over Bolshevism. It 
adopted the following declaration unani- 
mously: 


In this time of great trial for our native 
country we, the Siberian Cossacks, are 
placing all our strength at the disposal of 
Admiral Kolchak, who is leading the Rus- 
sian armies against the enemies of the 
Russian people and under whose leader- 
ship the Russian armies are fighting for 
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the regeneration of a united, great and 

democratic Russia. 

Admiral Kolchak, the head of the 
Omsk Government, appeared before the 
congress and in an address thanked the 
representatives of the Siberian Cossacks 
for their display of patriotism. 

Refugees who arrived from Turkestan, 
on which the Soviet offensive had con- 
centrated, declared that the country had 
been thoroughly devastated by the Bol- 
sheviki. They reported,the cotton plan- 
tations destroyed and the population im- 
poverished. 

Answering the protest of the allied 
Governments against the interference of 
General Semenov with the operation of 
the railways in the trans-Baikal region, 
the Omsk Government stopped all sup- 
plies to the recalcitrant Cossack General 
and expressed a desire to co-operate with 
the allied attempts at reorganization of 
the railroads, even waiving the Russian 
laws interfering with the allied program. 
The General Staff of the Siberian Army 
on Aug. 15 issued a proclamation to the 
rank and file of the army and to the 
Siberian population expressing cordial 
support of Admiral Kolchak’s régime 
and the fixed determination to fight to 
victory against the Bolsheviki. The 
Russ, the organ of the Agricultural Co- 
operative Societies, declared that in this 
critical period of the Siberian struggle 
new evidences of patriotism were mul- 
tiplied upon all hands; volunteers were 
flocking to the Kolchak standard, and 
parties were uniting to support the army 
in its fight for the regeneration of Rus- 
sia. 

RECOGNITION DELAYED 


On Aug. 18 Roland S. Morris, Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Japan, concluded his 
investigation of the Omsk Government 
after a long conference with Admiral 
Kolchak. It was announced from Wash- 
ington on Aug. 25 that he had recom- 
mended favorable action by the United 
States in the matter of recognition and 
immediate tangible aid to the Kolchak 
Government. In the conferences held at 
Omsk the British, French, Japanese, and 
American Governments had been repre- 
sented. A far-reaching and comprehen- 
sive plan was drawn up covering all the 
features of the situation, including pro- 
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vision for operation of railroads, eco- 
nomic assistance, supplies for the anti- 
Bolshevist armies, financial aid, Red 
Cross relief and other matters. In fol- 
lowing cables Mr. Morris recommended 
immediate recognition to save the sit- 
uation, on the ground of the great moral 
effect the announcement would have on 
the soldiers and population of Siberia. 
Admiral Kolchak’s armies by that time, 
however, had suffered such serious re- 
verses that recognition of his Govern- 
ment was postponed indefinitely. 

The Red Army had been pushing its 
successes vigorously. The anti-Bolshe- 
viki were forced to abandon Tiumen, east 
of the Siberian border, and the Bolshe- 
viki captured Iletsk, forty miles south- 
west of Orenburg, after fierce fighting. 
Petrograd reports stated that the Bol- 
sheviki, determined to follow up their 
successes closely, had even sent cadet 
school reserves againt the Kolchak 
forces. An explosion of the main am- 
munition dump of the Kolchak army at 
Nizhny-Novgorod was said to have been 
instigated. by the Bolsheviki A dis- 
patch from Omsk on Sept. 3 said that the 
leader of the All-Russian Government 
had issued a stirring appeal to all Rus- 
sians capable of bearing arms to join 
the ranks, and declared that the destiny 
of Russia was at stake. 

The official organ of the Bolsheviki, 
the Pravda (Truth) of Moscow, edited 
by N. Bukharin, has taken an attitude 
of violent opposition to the League of 


Mr. Bullitt’s Report to 


ILLIAM C. BULLITT, who, as 

an attaché of the American 

Peace Commission at Paris, sub- 

mitted a report to President Wilson 
upon conditions in Russia studied by 
him during a brief trip to that country 
in company with Lincoln Steffens, in- 
formed the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on Sept. 12 that the Presi- 
dent had never acted on this report, and 
laid the document before the committee, 
together with reports and records of 
conversations held by him with the 
President, Mr. Lansing and other promi- 
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Nations. The League is represented as 
a great capitalistic scheme to strangle 
the proletariat revolution, to establish 
an international “ White Guard,” and to 
exploit the colonies and weaker coun- 
tries. A virulent attack was made by 
this publication on President Wilson and 
Americans in general. 

It was stated on Aug. 27 that the So- 
viet Government had nationalized the 
estate of the late Count Tolstoy at Yas- 
naya Polyana, in order to preserve the 
great writer’s memory. The Govern- 
ment had invited the members of the Tol- 
stoy family to enter the service of the 
administration and manage a projected 
institution for the enlightenment of the 
people. 

Like a ghost from the grave the Grand 
Duke Nicholas Nicolaievitch, uncle of 
the late Czar, arrived in Stockholm from 
London on Aug. 20. The Grand Duke, 
one of the most picturesque figures of 
the first three years of the war, was 
sent to the Crimea by the Bolsheviki 
after their accession to power. For the 
last two years he has been in hiding and 
has repeatedly been reported killed. 
Gathered with the Grand Duke at Stock- 
holm were General Judenitch, Premier 
Lianozov of the new anti-Bolshevist Gov- 
ernment of Northwest Russia, and Gen- 
eral Skoropadsky, former Hetman of the 
Ukraine. The watchword of these mem- 
bers of the War Council at Stockholm 
was reported to be “ Down Lenin first; 
let the future take care of itself.” 


the Peace Commission 


nent members of the American Commis- 
sion. 

In his report Mr. Bullitt said that 
only a Socialist Government could “ save 
Russia.” The element of the Commun- 
ist Party, headed by Lenin, he declared, 
was as “ moderate as any Socialist Gov- 
ernment that can govern that country.” 
He advocated accepting the proposal of 
the Lenin Soviets to make peace. Along 
with his report, Mr. Bullitt submitted 
to the President a proposal for peace be- 
tween the Soviet Government and the 
allied and associated powers, which, he 
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said, represented the minimum terms 
that Lenin and his followers would ac- 
cept. 

Embraced in the proposed terms of 
peace were provisions that the existing 
de facto Governments of the territories 
of Russia and Finland were to remain 
in control, and to hold those territories, 
excepting such as might otherwise be 
disposed of by the peace conferees. The 
Soviet Government would have control 
of all railroad lines, and all economic 
blockades would be lifted. Amnesty 
would be granted to all political pris- 
oners. 

Mr. Bullitt pictured Lenin as having 
“ gained on the imagination of the Rus- 
sian people,” making his position almost 
that of a dictator. The Russians, he 
said, had confidence in him and a peace 
made with the Lenin element would be 
a tangible one. Dwelling on the ad- 


visability of making peace with this 
element, Mr. Bullitt, in summing up his 
conclusions, wrote: 


1. No Government save a Socialist Gov- 
ernment can be set up in Russia today, 
except by foreign bayonets, and any Gov- 
ernment so set up will fall the moment 
such support is withdrawn. The Lenin 
wing of the Communist Party is today as 
moderate as any Socialist Government 
which can control Russia. 


2. No real peace can be established in 
Europe or the world until peace is made 
with the revolution. This proposal of 
the Soviet Government presents an op- 
portunity to make peace with the revolu- 
tion on a just and reasonable basis—per- 
haps a unique opportunity. 

3. If the blockade is lifted and supplies 
begin to be delivered regularly to Soviet 
Russia, a more powerful hold over the 
Russian people will be established than 
that given by the blockade itself—the hold 
given by fear that this delivery of sup- 
plies may be stopped. Furthermore, the 
parties which oppose the Communists in 
principk, but are supporting them at 
present, will be able to begin to fight 
against them. 


4. It is, therefore, respectfully recom- 
mended that a proposal following the 
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general lines of the suggestions of the 

Soviet Government should be made at 

the earliest possible moment. 

Going into general conditions of Rus- 
sia in his report, Mr. Bullitt wrote that 
the country was in a state of “acute 
economic distress.” The blockade by 
land and sea, he said, together with the 
lack of essentials for transportation, 
was the cause. As a result of the hin- 
drance to transportation, it was possible 
to bring from the grain centres to Mos- 
cow only twenty-five carloads of food a 
day, instead of the 100 that were needed, 
while Petrograd was cut down from the 
customary fifty carloads to fifteen. 

The energy of the Russian Govern- 
ment, he said, was being brought to bear 
upon constructive work, the destructive 
phase of the revolution being over. He 
wrote further as follows: 


Good order has been established. The 
streets are safe. Shooting has ceased. 
There are few robberies. Prostitution 
has disappeared from sight. Family life 
has been unchanged by the revolution. 
The theatres, opera, and ballet are per- 
forming as in peace. Thousands of new 
schools have been opened in all parts of 
Russia. The Soviet Government seems 
to have done more for the education of 
the Russian people in a year and a half 
than Czardom did in fifty years. 


All efforts to induce President Wilson 
to act on this report and open negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Government were 
unavailing, and Mr. Bullitt later re- 
signed from the minor position which 
he held with the American Commission. 

The most sensational feature of Mr. 
Bullitt’s testimony before the Senate 
Committee was his revelation of conver- 
sations held with Mr. Lansing in Paris, 
in which the latter was said to have de- 
clared himself opposed both ic the treaty 
with Germany and to the League of Na- 
tions. Mr. Lansing declined to comment 
on Mr. Bullitt’s disclosures of his atti- 
tude. The Russian Soviet bureau in New 
York confirmed the making of the pro- 
posals by the Soviet Government em- 
bodied in Mr. Bullitt’s report. 





Ukraine’s Fight for Freedom 


By K. VISHEVICH 


The following article, rewritten from the Russian and vouched for by the 
Ukrainian National Committee of the United States, makes clear the Ukrainian 
nationalists’ attitude toward Russia, Bolshevism, Germany, the Poles of Galicia, 


and the Entente. 
Soviet Russia for independence. 


Ukraine, with General Petlura as its military leader, is fighting 
Regarded as a separate nation, it is the largest 


new State created by the war, the second largest country in Europe, in population 
the fifth, and in national resources one of the richest. 


ONE of the peoples ground down 
| \ | by the iron heel of the Imperial 
Russian Government suffered 
more than did the Ukrainians. 
From the time of Peter the Great they 
had been marked out for extinction, and 
a determined, continuous effort was 
made to convert them into Muscovite 
serfs. Their culture was destroyed; 
their schools were abolished; books in 
their native language were forbidden. 
Especially severe was the persecution in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
Intellectuals who spoke in Ukrainian 
were exiled to Siberia as criminals. Only 
the peasants were allowed to use the 
Ukrainian language, and that was be- 
cause they knew no other. 

To some degree the efforts of the 
Muscovite oppressors were successful. 
The landed gentry, the Government offi- 
cials, and the priests became Russified. 
The peasantry, rendered stubborn by 
oppression, began raising a new Ukrain- 
ian intelligentsia. The Government perse- 
cuted these intellectuals, jailed them, 
exiled them en masse to Siberia, but al- 
ways the gaps in the ranks were filled 
by more and more devotees of Ukrain- 
ian culture. Ukrainian literature, its 
growth stifled in Russia, began to flower 
in Galicia, the Austrian part of Ukraine, 
from where books and periodicals were 
smuggled to the eager Ukrainian masses 
in Russia. 

The revolution of 1905 gave only 
temporary relief. The uprising, con- 
ducted under the shibboleth of political 
freedom, at once acquired in Ukraine a 
purely national character. Newspapers 
in the Ukrainian language appeared, and 
demands were made for Ukrainian 
schools. But the Russian Duma was 


obdurate. The Ukrainian intelligentsia, 
clashing with the Russian intelligentsia, 
saw that not alone the imperialists, but 
the Russians of all parties, were opposed 
to the growth of Ukrainian culture. 

Soon freedom of speech and of the 
press began to be stifled anew. With 
all its might the Government strove to 
deprive the Ukrainians of the few small 
privileges they had gained by the revolu- 
tion. Heavy fines were imposed upon 
the newspapers for every word about 
which there could be the slightest ques- 
tion. Ukrainian schools were closed upon 
the flimsiest pretexts. Government offi- 
cials who spoke to the people in Ukrain- 
ian were removed from Ukraine. The 
complete edition of “ Kobsar,” by Shev- 
chenko, the greatest poet of Ukraine, was 
confiscated, new books were rigorously 
censored, and the importation of Ukrain- 
ian books from Galicia was taxed pro- 
hibitively. Educational societies were 
disbanded. 


CLIMAX OF RUSSIAN OPPRESSION 


At the outbreak of the world war the 
oppression reached its height, for it was 
realized that the Ukrainians, conscious 
of their nationality, could have no desire 
for victory to the arms of Russian impe- 
rialism. Victorious Russia would acquire 
Galicia and stamp out the sole remaining 
centre of Ukrainian culture. As soon as 
war was declared Ukrainian newspapers 
were suppressed and all the leading 
Ukrainian patriots, including Professor 
Hrushevsky, the eminent historian, were 
arrested and exiled far into the interior 
of Russia. 

Soon the Russian armies occupied Ga- 
licia and began their repressive measures 
there. More than 100,000 Ukrainian in- 
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tellectuals, unable to escape, were 
hanged, shot or exiled to Siberia. The 
fifteen Ukrainian gymnasiums and the 
500 lower grade schools were closed. The 
Ukrainian libraries and book stores were 
pillaged. The Uniate clergy were sup- 
planted by Russian Orthodox priests, who 
were paid enormous salaries by the Rus- 
sian Government to Russify the people. 
The Ukrainian national spirit seemed 
crushed forever. 


With the first gust of freedom af- 
forded by the Russian revolution of 1917 
the spirit of the Ukrainian people flamed 
up again. The Ukrainians were the first 
to declare themselves a separate people 
with full rights to self-determination. 
Unaided by capitalists or outside Govern- 
ments, they raised a national fund. The 
first Ukrainian National Convention, 
meeting in Kiev, elected a Central Rada, 
or Parliament. 

From neither the Coalition Government 
of Prince Lvoff nor the Socialist Gov- 
ernment of Kerensky was any encourage- 
ment received. Unable to control the 
powerful national movement in Ukraine, 
they strove to hinder it. The Provisional 
Government opposed the nationalization 
of a Ukrainian army. For several months 
it delayed recognition of the General 
Secretariat the Ukrainians had organized 
as an executive governmental organ, and 
even then stripped the Secretariat of 
practically all its functions. All the old 
Russian institutions were retained and 
were kept wholly independent of the 
Secretariat. Permission was granted for 
the teaching of the Ukrainian language 
in the public schools, but in the first 
year only. 


FIRM AGAINST BOLSHEVISM 


To the vigorous protests made by the 
Ukrainians the invariable reply of the 
Provisional Government was that the 
final decision on all questions could be 
made only by the Constituent Assembly. 
The Assembly, however, opposed and at- 
tempted to discredit the Ukrainians at 
every step. Here was one more instance 
where the great Russian people, no mat- 
ter what their Government, were de- 
termined to stifle every Ukrainian na- 
tional aspiration. 

When Bolshevism swept over Russia in 
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October, 1917, and plunged the country 
into anarchy, Ukraine alone _ stood 
firm. This was to be expected, for the 
Ukrainian people are and always have 
been thoroughly nationalistic. Their age- 
long traditions are such that the radical 
principles of socialism and international- 
ism can never find a foothold among 
them. Such evidences of Bolshevism as 
may appear in Ukraine are confined to 
the newcomers in the large cities. The 
vast majority of the Ukrainians are farm 
workers, among whom the mob spirit 
never has been aroused by the emissaries 
of organized lawlessness. 

When nearly the whole of Russia was 
covered with the Soviets of workers’ and 
soldiers’ delegates Ukraine remained 
aloof. Face to face with anarchy, she 
unhesitatingly chose independence and 
orderly government. Even the most con- 
firmed federalists abandoned their idea 
of a federation with Russia. 


UKRAINIAN STATE ORGANIZED 

Difficulties in organizing the Ukrain- 
ian Government were many. Few of the 
intellectuals had escaped exile by the 
Russian Government, and there were not 
leaders enough to fight the people’s bat- 
tles or fill the necessary State offices. 
Great Russian intellectuals and Russified 
Ukrainian renegades insidiously opposed 
the Government at every step. They 
gave unexpected support to the Bolshe- 
viki, who began to carry on a vigorous 
campaign of propaganda among the 
masses of the cities not racially Ukrain- 
ian, and among the soldiery. 

In spite of the Bolshevist propaganda, 
the Government established order and re- 
ceived recognition from France and from 
England, both of whom sent diplomatic 
representatives to Kiev. 

Then came news that Bolshevist Rus- 
sia had made peace with Germany. The 
Ukrainian people were war weary; the 
Bolshevist propaganda had been of some 
effect among the soldiers; they realized 
that the German armies, withdrawn from 
the Russian front, would soon annihilate 
them. The Central Rada was faced with 
the choice of negotiating peace with Ger- 
many or delivering the country into the 
hands of the Boisheviki. 

Hardly had the peace negotiations 
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begun when the Soviet armies invaded 
Ukraine. The Kiev Bolsheviki, composed 
of men not racially Ukrainian, revolted 
and pledged their allegiance to the in- 
vaders. This revolt was quelled in five 
days by 200 Galician volunteers. 

The main body of the Ukrainian 
troops, under their great leader, Petlura, 
advanced to meet the Soviet armies. 
Against his few hundred men and scanty 
light artillery were tens of thousands of 
Bolsheviki with heavy siege guns. The 
Ukrainians were gradually forced back 
to Kiey with severe losses. In Kiev 
Petlura held out for nine days azainst 
heavy bombardment. Then the Ccniral 
Rada, unwilling to sacrifice the livcs and 
property of the peaceful citizens, re- 
moved to Zhitomir with the troops. 

Now began a record of Bolshevist rule 
written in innocent blood. Every intel- 
ligent man and woman who uttered a 
word in Ukrainian was shot; everything 
Ukrainian was destroyed. In the three 
days the Bolsheviki remained in Kiev 
about 5,000 persons perished. For three 
weeks the Bolsheviki ruled in Kiev and 
their sway was a continuous mockery of 
the rights of humanity. The railroads 
were filled with freight cars bound for 
Russia and carrying millions of pounds 
of flour requisitioned by force of arms, 
but the population of Kiev was near 
starvation. 


THE BREST-LITOVSK PEACE 


Peace negotiations having been com- 
pleted at Brest-Litovsk, the German and 
Austrian troops undertook, in return for 
food supplies, to assist in ejecting the 
Bolsheviki. The campaign was success- 
ful, and it was only a short time before 
the Bolshevist forces were driven back 


in disorder. The Bolshevist Government 
at Kiev fled to Kharkov and then to 
Great Russia as victorious Petlura 
pressed forward and entered Kiev. 

But the radical element of the popula- 
tion had been growing and it was only 
a short time before the moderate Govern- 
ment was overthrown and the Social 
Revolutionaries took command. Holu- 
bovich was placed at their head. The 
task of reconstruction, however, proved 
too much for these radicals and the Ger- 
mans began to take advantage of them. 
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It was not long before the German troops 
began to requisition food. 

Discontent grew fast. A new Land- 
owners’ Party was organized. The 
ancient Ukrainian title of Hetman was 
revived and given to Skoropadsky, a 
wealthy land owner and a former Gen- 
eral in the Russian Imperial Army. The 
Russian and Polish land owners joined 
with the Germans in supporting him, for 
it was felt that his rule alone would pre- 
serve the big estates intact and would in- 
sure a supply of food to the Germans. 
Russian officers, supported by German 
soldiers, arrested members of the Gov- 
ernment, dispersed the Central Rada, and 
placed Hetman Skoropadsky in power. 

Skoropadsky failed in his efforts to 
organize a combined Russian Ukrainian 
Government. Patriotic Ukrainians re- 
fused to accept the positions he offered 
them, or to work with the Russians he 
placed in the most important offices, or 
with the Germans who were supporting 
him. Only one real Ukrainian, Doro- 
schenko, was placed at the head of a de- 
partment, and he was obliged to leave his 
party in order to accept the post. 

Soon the Ukrainian employes were dis- 
charged from practically all the Govern- 
ment departments. Ukrainian news- 
papers were censored. Ukrainians were 
imprisoned in great numbers on the 
ground that they were Socialists. The 
Russians declared the arrests were due 
to the Germans, while the Germans as- 
serted they were merely performing 
guard duty and that the Hetman’s Gov- 
ernment was doing the arresting. 


NATIONAL UKRAINIAN UNION 


To oppose the oppressive tactics of 
Skoropadsky’s régime, the Ukrainian 
political parties formed the Ukrainian 
National Union. Nikovsky, a Socialist- 
Federalist editor, was placed at the head 
of this union. When illness forced him 
to resign he was succeeded by Vinni- 
chenko, a well-known writer and member 
of the Social Democratic Party. 

As the discontent grew and Skoro- 
padsky saw that his Government was 
doomed to fall as soon as the supporting 
German bayonets should leave him, he 
began to make overtures to the Ukrain- 
ian National Union, promising to con- 
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voke a Diet as soon as possible. The 
union called for a national conference to 
decide what kind of co-operation, if any, 
there should be. 

Then came the revolution in Germany. 
Victory for the Entente was assured and 
the Russians and Russophiles began to 
denounce their former German friends. 
Skoropadsky, believing the Entente stood 
for a single undivided Russia which 
should include Ukraine, forbade the con- 
vocation of the national conference. The 
Government offices were filled only by 
Great Russians—no Ukrainian was toler- 
ated. A fictitious federation of Ukraine 
with Russia was declared, and a new so- 
called South Volunteer Army of Russian 
officers was formed to renew oppression 
on everything Ukrainian. 

That the National Union should gain 
in strength by such oppression was 
natural. It elected a Directorate, organ- 
ized a People’s Army of 60,000 men, and 
declared war on the Hetman’s Govern- 
ment. Skoropadsky was overthrown and 
the National Union became master of 
Ukraine. 


QUESTION OF RECOGNITION 


Russian agitation alone is responsible 
for the failure of the Entente to recog- 


nize the Ukrainian Government. These 
Russians, whose chief desire is to incor- 
porate Ukraine as a part of Great Rus- 
sia, are endeavoring through every con- 
ceivable kind of propaganda to make it 
appear that the Ukrainian National 
Union is Bolshevist, that Petlura’s 
armies are bands of robbers, and that 
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the bands of Russian officers make up 
a liberating volunteer army. 

No one who has seen these officers’ 
detachments in Kiev could think of them 
as liberators. These officers are ad- 
venturers whose aim is to live without 
work. They fight the Bolsheviki be- 
cause the Bolsheviki robbed them of 
their privileges and easy livelihood. They 
fight the Ukrainians, Finns, and other 
nationalities of the former Russian 
Empire with even greater ardor, for they 
know that Russia, shorn of these rich 
territories, will have far too few sine- 
cures with which to reward her adher- 
ents. They can make but little impres- 
sion against the Bolsheviki. Knowing 
this, they are vainly relying upon the 
Entente to free them from the Bolshe- 
viki, to restore Ukraine and the other 
“lost provinces” to an undivided Rus- 
sian Empire, and to place a new Nicholas 
upon the throne. 

Ukraine is fighting for her national 
life. The true Ukrainian patriots are 
standing solidly behind Petlura. On one 
side they are fighting the Bolsheviki to 
secure the moderate orderly Government 
they have set up. On the other they are 
fighting the Poles to keep their land and 
their people from the domination of a 
foreign flag. And always there are the 
insidious attacks of the Russian monar- 
chists. 

Ukraine has declared for liberty, de- 
mocracy, and independence. For those 
ideals she will continue to fight until the 
last drop of true Ukrainian blood has 
been shed. 





Five Months in Moscow Prisons 
By LUDOVIC NAUDEAU 


[CORRESPONDENT OF THE PARIS TEMPS] 


E were writing in the office of 
the Journal de Russie in Mos- 
cow, at about 10 o’clock in the 


morning, Tuesday, July 30, 
1918, when the echo of heavy boots re- 
sounded in the antechamber. Immediate- 
ly there appeared a young officer of the 
Red Army and a soldier of colossal 
stature. The officer was obviously of a 
race which Russia has persecuted. The 
soldier was a Lett, with a yellow mus- 
tache; bristling with arms, he looked like 
a Redskin who had dug up his battle axe. 
The officer greeted no one, sat down 
without waiting for an invitation, and 
exhibited a document which I did not 
read; it was only too easy for me to 
divine its content. He then declared 


that by order of the Extraordinary Com- 


mission the Journal de Russie was sup- 
pressed because of its counter-revolution- 
ary propaganda: our officers were to be 
searched, and as for the manuscripts 
which I had just finished before his ar- 
rival, he insisted that they be handed 
over to him forthwith. 

“Very good,” said I; “ and now all we 
have to do is to go home.” 

“That depends,” rejoined the youth- 
ful Maccabeus; “ you are, I believe, the 
chief and responsible editor of this paper. 
You will therefore not go home, but will 
come with me. This document is an 
order of the Extraordinary Commission, 
by virte of which I am to place you 
under arrest.” 

“The devil!” I thought; 
going rather far!” 

Nevertheless, I tried to show no signs 
of emotion. The suppression of the 
Journal de Russie had neither astonished 
nor displeased me. I saw therein a for- 
tunate opportunity to put an end to a 
campaign which had become useless, and 
this without the necessity of taking my 
own decision. To close up shop and re- 
turn to France would have seemed to me 
most desirable; the idea that I must go 
to prison, on the contrary, was most 


“this is 


unpleasant. I had, of course, niany 
times foreseen during the year 1918 that 
I might end by being arrested, yet I had 
inclined to believe that this would not 
happen, or at least that I would be 
warned in time and would have an op- 
portunity to disappear. Henceforth, 
however, it was impossible to turn back, 
and useless to cherish vain regrets. I 
was caught! 

Walking between the young officer 
and the athletic Lett, I got into a very 
correct automobile; they followed me, 
and the car left immediately for Bolshaia 
Liubianka Street, where the fear-inspir- 
ing Extraordinary Commission had its- 
headquarters. Thus my captivity in 
Moscow began, a melancholy period; 
yes, truly the most sombre period of my 
whole life, which, I must confess, had 
been quite fertilein adventures. * * * 


CAUSE OF ARREST 


What had been my crime? It had been 
set forth, in full detail, on Sunday, July 
28, two days before my arrest, in an 
article in the Pravda signed “ Niourine,” 
a pseudonym behind which was concealed 


.a high functionary of the Commissariat 


of Foreign Affairs. M. Niourine himself 
was not a Russian. If I do not say what 
he was, it is because I do not wish to 
give the impression of condemning gener- 
ally a race for crimes whose responsibil- 
ity the individuals themselves should 
bear. Although the Journal de Russie 
had appeared since February, 1918, in 
Moscow, after having been published for 
several months in Petrograd, and had 
been frequently quoted by the Russian 
press, the article of M. Niourine was in 
reality the first that contained accusa- 
tions and violent expressions against me. 

In language singularly filled with 
hatred I was denounced on July 28 as 
a counter-revolutionary agitator and as 
an agent of the French bank. Construct- 
ing against me, not a polemical article, 
but a police document, a veritable indict- 
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ment, the contemptible editor of the 
Pravda had accumulated, to vilify me, a 
mass of fragmentary quotations, treach- 
erously chosen from the principal articles 
in which, for some time, I had defended 
views which no Frenchman living in Rus- 
sia could have helped supporting. It 
was obvious that this sly rascal, for 
months at a time, had silently drawn 
up a dossier, with the intention of pro- 
ducing it at a favorable moment. Note- 
worthy the fact that this Javert, dis- 
guised as a journalist, though admitting 
in his article that my controversy in the 
Journal de Russie had always been 
moderate and restrained, heaped the 
most violent reproaches on my head for 
my articles published in the Tenips, 
which he denounced as venomous and in- 
famous. The long diatribe ended with 
this exclamation, printed in French, 
“ Fermez votre crachoire! ” (Shut your 
mouth.) 

It has never before happened, I sup- 
pose, at any time or in any country, that 
vehement invectives printed in a news- 
paper have been equivalent to a kind of 
writ or warrant issued by a _ police 
Judge. If I had seen in M. Niourine 
what he really was, a police agent, the 
most elementary prudence would have 
led me to consider myself sufficiently 
warned, and to cease immediately the 
publication of my French paper and take 
flight. But I was so simple as to think 
that I ought to reply, with the pen, to 
one who had attacked me with the pen. 
It was precisely at the moment when I 
was drawing up this reply that M. 
Nourine’s acolytes came to take posses- 
sion of my person. * * * 


SUDDEN OFFICIAL CHANGE 


The Journal de Russie had never had 
a clandestine character. They had al- 
ways granted me permission to issue it. 
And as it was important to avoid the 
suppression of our sheet, we did not 
fear to adopt the most democratic, even 
the most socialistic policy. * * * 
Several French people of our colony con- 
sidered that our paper was too “ red.” 
* * * Some weeks before my arrest 
I had had a long conversation with 
Tchitcherin, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
who was very courteous and gave me 





no intimation that I was in danger. On 
July 18, having dined at the French 
Military Mission, I met there one Cap- 
tain Sadoul, whom I had known since 
my arrival in Russia, and in whom I saw 
a kind of habitual intermediary between 
the French authorities and the Bolshe- 
viki. Sadoul had asked Leon Trotszky 
himself if, in case of allied intervention, 
he would expel the French or persecute 
them, and Trotzky had returned an em- 
phatic negative. If Sadoul had believed 
there was danger, I am certain he would 
loyally have warned me. * * #* 

The assassination of Count von Mir- 
bach, the German Ambassador, and the 
uprising of the Revolutionary Socialists 
of the Left which followed it led to the 
issuing of a decree that all newspapers 
except those edited directly by the Soviets 
should cease publication. I obeyed this 
decree. * * * Three days later a 
new authorization was delivered to me 
in good and due form, and we began to 
print our sheet again. But the Com- 
missariat, after having again authorized 
all the suspended papers to resume pub- 
lication, had suddenly revoked this new 
decision; its emissaries had ordered the 
printers to cease their work definitively. 
Our relative insignificance, however, as 
foreigners had caused us to be forgotten 
in the general proscription. During the 
last five days of July the Journal de 
Russie was the only non-Soviet organ 
that continued to be sold side by side 
with the Pravda and the Izvestia. Glory 
was in our grasp! But on July 28 the 
indictment of the Pravda came like a 
cannon shot, and on the 30th I was ar- 
rested and suddenly thrown into prison, 
without definite knowledge of what the 
police agerits of the Soviet accused me of. 


PLACE OF CONFINEMENT 


I arrived at the den of the famous 
Extraordinary Commission, whose very 
name filled Moscow with terror. The 
huge quadrangular building in which 
it was located had previously housed the 
central branch of an insurance company 
in the time of Nicholas. Thereafter it 
became a place of terror, before which 
the passerby, with furtive glance, walked 
hastily and fearsomely. The auto- 
mobile which bore me stopped in an in- 
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terior court incumbered with vehicles 
piled together, with shrapnel guns, with 
pieces of cannon and soup caldrons. 
Sailors whose chests were exposed al- 
most to their waists, soldiers whose hair 
fell in ringlets almost over their eyes, 
marched back and forth; all the issues 
were guarded by watchful sentries. Evi- 
dently it was much easier to get into this 
retreat than to escape from it. 

Through dusty corridors I was brought 
to a kind of antechamber, where a boy 
less than twenty years old, a sly, sus- 
picious, blonde little chap, took from me 
the papers and documents I carried on 
my person, seized my cane and my knife, 
and absent-mindedly began to question 
me, while two or three low-browed sail- 
ors watched me with sneering smiles. 
There was no trouble about my age and 
profession, but a misunderstanding arose 
when my questioner insisted on knowing 
to what political party I belonged in my 
own country. “I am a republican citi- 
zen,” I said. “ Write down ‘ Republican 
Party.’ ” “ Republican Party? ” repeated 
the young terrorist, staring at me. 
Slowly he wrote “ Respoublikanetz.” The 
sailors began a discussion among them- 
selves, evidently somewhat disconcerted. 
“ Well,” said the blonde fellow, “ you 
are a counter-revolutionary, and that’s 
enough.” 

He made a sign. Some soldiers took 
me away, and soon, after a door had 
closed behind me, I found myself 
definitely separated from the world of 
reason. I remembered that I went down 
a corridor, flanked to right and left by 
a row of improvised cells, whose pine 
doors were new and unpainted. In the 
middle of each door was cut out a 
rectangle, just big enough to frame a 
human face. Two rows of prisoners 
gazed at me with feverish eyes while my 
feet brought me on to the unknown, and 
I noted the pallor of handsome, pensive 
faces. Most of them seemed to belong to 
young naval officers. * * * 


WRETCHED FELLOW-PRISONERS 

A door opened. What I first beheld 
was a throne of what seemed to be 
lunatics crowded together within the four 
walls of a large scuare room. It was 
like the waiting room of some fantastic 
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station, whence all traffic had been with- 
drawn and by which no trains ever 
passed; a waiting room whose ceiling 
was supported by iron columns, and 
whose wide windows were grated with 
iron bars. How many there were here! 
Why were there so many? Here were 
people of the middle class wearing dirty 
linen, yet who still preserved a sem- 
blance of respectability. There were 


soldiers here, workmen, long-haired 
priests, bewildered old ladies, young 
men, old men with shaking heads. What 


were all these nondescript people doing 
here? And what fate awaited me? Why 
was I joined to this throng of lunatics? 
I found out why a little later. 

I was startled suddenly by wild cries. 
An old man, attacked by some mystical 
madness, was improvising hymns in 
honor of the saints, or else composing 
satires, vaguely rhymed, in which he 
revealed the vices of the members of. 
the Soviet. The other prisoner; shrank in 
terror from the dangerous old man; 
every one feared the consequences of his 
heedless audacities, but he continued 
howling at the top of his voice. Jailers 
appeared and ordered him to be silent, 
threatening to shut him up in a cell; 
but suddenly they withdrew, disconcerted 
by the inspired fury which took from 
him all fear and evoked it in others. A 
terror-stricken woman sobbed in a corner, 
and beside her a group of men, gravely 
united in a circle, discussed calmly the 
news of the day. * * * 


NAUSEATING PRISON FOOD 


In a corner of the room a hairy young 
man, who seemed to be a fluent talker, 
“was seated before a table, moving about 
record books, taking notes, drawing up 
lists, a whole complicated bookkeeping. 
He also asked me my name, my age, 
and the reason for my arrest. * * * 
I soon learned that he was a prisoner 
like myself who fulfilled in the room, 
despite his youth, the functions of 
starche, that is to say, dean or monitor. 

The starche, with a very important 
air, gave me a rustic wooden spoon, and 
I saw that all the other prisoners were 
getting out a similar instrument. * * * 
Buckets were brought; each of these 
receptacles contained food for eight 
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people. In turn, we plunged our spoons 
into an insipid liquid where cabbage 
leaves and shreds of smoked fish were 
floating; almost all who surrounded me 
devoured this concoction greedily. Hun- 
gry prisoners tried to scoop up more 
substantial spoonfuls, containing, above 
all, solid substances. The fish bones and 
shreds of cabbage, after having been 
sucked, were ejected upon the table or 
on the floor, where they soon accumu- 
lated in a sticky mass. 

Thus, in a few hours, I had passed from 
civilized life to an atmosphere of deg- 
radation. On the morning of July 30 
I was still a man possessed with the 
sentiment of human dignity; on the 
afternoon of the same day I was nothing 
but a human beast, condemned to dis- 
pute in a trough with other human beasts 
shreds of nauseating food. A little 
kasha, or barley gruel, ended our miser- 
able repast, but certain prisoners, who 
had received some provisions from out- 
side, offered me a glass of tea. The 
mystical madman, despite the exhorta- 
tions of his neighbors, continued his sin- 
ister psalms. Frightened, they warned 
him that he would get himself shot; he 
would stop a moment, but immediately 
again his piercing voice would be up- 
raised. 


DESPAIRING PRISONERS 


Sobs were heard every moment; some 
unfortunate wretches gave way to fits 
of despair; a woman beside me lamented, 
telling the circumstances of her arrest 
in a station when she arrived in Moscow 
with her old father and her children. 
What would become of these poor people, 
who were without resources? And when 
liberated, how could she find them again 
in the big city? In contrast with these 
depressed beings, others astonished one 
by their calm. Some prisoners who had 
made themselves coffee sipped it quietly 
around a case transformed into a table; 
others, stretched on their pallets, seemed 
to be sleeping quietly. About 5 o’clock 
some brutal-looking soldiers in the court- 
yard approached the bars of our win- 
dows, and found it amusing to point 
their guns at us, but withdrew without 
shooting any of us down. A fat little 
man who was very shabby and on whose 


chin an eight days’ beard made a brown 
smudge slipped up to me and said: 

“You see the Russian revolution, Sir. 
It’s splendid, isn’t it? What is going on 
here is madness, pure madness, a mon- 
strous nightmare. All honest, well- 
educated, repectable men are in prison, 
while malefactors reign. * * * ” 

Sometimes, while we were talking to- 
gether, some improvised police agent ap- 
peared, reading with difficulty some 
document while all were silent. He 
would call out a family name, followed 
by a Christian name, and, according to 
Russian custom, the father’s name. Usu- 
ally it meant a summons to one of those 
examinations, both terrible and _ bur- 
lesque, so many of whose incidents had 
been commented on all over Moscow. 
Some unhappy wretch would then rise 
and depart, with pale face and bent 
head. 

The sinister vagabonds, the ignorant 
heroes who had accepted the post of in- 
quisitors, the very Judge of the com- 
mission, were mostly men of limited in- 
telligence and of evil temper. Strangers 
to the most elementary principle of 
justice, almost always incapable of un- 
derstanding the very questions which 
they were charged to clarify, they over- 
whelmed the prisoner with shouts and 
insults, and it was sometimes at the 
point of a revolver that they ordered 
him to confess and to reveal his ac- 
complices. What was the destination 
of the prisoner thus summoned by one 
of them? Death, perhaps. How many 
had already departed after such a sum- 
mons, and had never again been seen? 
But sometimes, also—Oh, very rarely!— 
resounded, after the utterance of a name, 
the phrase: Na svobodu. (In liberty.) 
And then there were explosions of joy; 
handclasps and warm congratulations sa- 
luted him whose chance had come to 
escape from this filthy place. 


AN APPEAL TO TCHITCHERIN 


Toward 6 o’clock in the evening my 
own name was suddenly called by one 


of the jailers. * * * But they only 
gave me a package of preserves, a pillow- 
case, and a coverlet which had been seht 
me by my collaborators on the Journal 
de Russie. Disillusion! But an idea 
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came to me. Why had I not thought of 
it sooner? I would write to Tchitcherin, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; he knew 
me; he had even had a conversation with 
me a few days before, and he knew that 
I had always conducted my journalistic 
campaign openly. When this member of 
the Bolshevist Government learned what 
had happened to me, I thought he would 
have me released. So I drew up a letter 
carefully, and handed it to the starche, 
who, every evening, collected the cor- 
respondence of the prisoners with the 
warning that he could accept :t only if 
it was left unsealed. My letter went 
and evidently reached its address, but 
M. Tchitcherin refrained from helping 
me, or, rather, did not wish to do so. 


A WRETCHED NIGHT 


Evening came, bringing a _ hideous 
vision of famished beings who, like wild 
Indians, sat grouped in a circle, crouched 
over soup pots, from which, with all 
kinds of loud noises, smacking;, indraw- 
ings, gurglings, they lapped up a liquid 
covered with fish grease. Ah, not for 
me! I did not even have the energy to 
open a can of preserves; I munched a 
biscuit and stretched myself out on a 
corner of the pallet between a female 
soldier, who squinted and wore spec- 
tacles, and an old priest. The latter, 
snoring reverberantly, slept untroubled 
by the lice and bedbugs which kept us 
awake all night. I think it must have 
been about midnight when armed sailors 
appeared at the door and imperiously 
called a name. Many heads were raised, 
many faces bore an anxious expression. 
One unhappy wretch rose like a ghost 
with a livid face. With a trembling 
voice he asked if he should take with 
him the different articles that he pos- 
sessed. “ You will not need your things 
where you are to be sent,” replied a 
mocking, sinister voice; “leave all that 
here.” The jailers divided his posses- 
sions among themselves. 

On the morning of July 31, what a 
gloomy awakening in that menagerie all 
saturated with the exhalations of sleep- 
ing humanity! That whole day I passed 
hovering between hope and prescience of 
misfortune. * * * Toward 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon the rumor spread that 


many of us were to be sent to the of- 
ficial prisons. This report proved to be 
true. The roll was called, and soon I 
found myself in a lir.e marching to the 
courtyard, where a_kind of “ Black 
Maria” awaited our trembling band. 
Again, before piling us into this vehicle, 
our names were verified. A young sol- 
dier of the Soviet Army, a rosy youth 
with a blonde tuft of hair, and who 
seemed to play an active part in all the 
institution, noticed among us a man from 
the Caucasus, with a face of the color 
and apparent consistency of ginger- 
bread, and with burning eyes. “Ah, you 
are the fellow who shot against us the 
second day of the battle of Jaroslav,” 
he said to him. “Your account will be 
settled!” Then fixing on me his small 
blue eyes gleaming with:a species of 
malevolent stupidity, and pointing his 
finger at me, he said, his voice filled 
with hatred: “That Frenchman will be 
shot in two or three days.” 

They pressed us in, they packed us 
together standing in that dark unventi- 
lated vehicle, which had borne so many 
victims to their death. Standing face to 
face, our breath and perspiration met 
and mingled. Our limbs, dovetailed to- 
gether, could not be moved, but tensed 
at every jolt, seeking instinctively some 
point of support. Under my left arm, 
extended horizontally, a young boy was 
weeping bitterly, so lamentably that I 
suffered from his suffering. * * * In- 
terminably the vehicle jolted on. Some 
of those near the wall next to the 
driver’s seat peered between some 
cracks. “ Tagannka! They are taking us 
to Tagannka! ” they cried. “Tagannka!” 
commented others; “we are lucky. 
That prison is much more comfortable 
than Butirky. We’re in luck!” 


IN TAGANNKA PRISON 


Violent shocks and joltings; we divined 
that the prison van was swiftly turning. 
We heard heavy doors swing back. Then 
our vehicle opened, and like a load 
dumped from a tipcart we poured forth 
upon the stones of a courtyard encom- 
passed on all sides by red brick build- 
ings, whose windows were barred. * * * 
Verification of names again, new search- 
ings. The jailers of Tagannka Prison 
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were very different from those of the 
Extraordinary Commission. It was evi- 
dent that we were in a prison destined 
for thieves and assassins. With four 
others, under the guidance of a jailer, I 
was brought to Room 5, to which I had 
been assigned. Iron doors grated and 
closed again; we traversed a vast rectan- 
gular gallery, where to right and left, 
with geometrical symmetry, three floors 
of cells were built, one above the other; 
their small white doors opened uniformly 
upon a kind of long balcony, patrolled 
by jailers. 

We went down a stairway, passing by 
many embrasures, where, behind iron 
bars, the pale, curious faces of prisoners 
recognizable from their long white cas- 
socks as common law convicts watched 
us go by. Bewildered we passed in front 
of four gratings, higher and wider than 
any we had seen before, inclosing a large 


room where I saw a crowd pressed . 


against the bars and evidently seeking 
to identify the new arrivals. A throng. 
It is incredible how many men a prison 
can contain! Thirty or forty steps more 
and we reached Room 5. The door had 
just been bolted behind us, and I 
had scarcely taken a few steps in the 
dim light of this cell, inhabited by about 
twenty captives, when a young man with 
a black beard came to me and held out 
his hand. “ Ah, here you are! ” he said. 
“We heard you had been arrested, and 
we knew you were at the Extraordinary 
Commission. Welcome! I am the starche 
of this cell, and we will do all we can to 
make your stay here as comfortable as 
possible. But I see you do not remember 
me. My beard puts you off the track. 
I am Vininkin, the orderly of General 


Gurko, at the northern front, at Dvinsk.” 


EXECUTING THE ABLEST MEN 


The appearance of Vininkin aroused 


in me a throng of memories. His aspect 
recalled to me pre-revolutionary Russia 
during the war. I remembered my ad- 
ventures at the northern front. I saw 
again the moving departure of Russian 
troops to the French front, and also I 
thought of the brilliant horse races at 
Dvinsk, in whose organization Vininkin 
had taken an active part. Who could 
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have foreseen that—* * 
Captain continued: 


Six of our comrades who lived in this 
cell until today have just been taken 
away. The same prison van _ which 
brought you here came for them at 38 
o’clock and will take them to a barrack, 
where they will probably be shot tomor- 
‘row morning. Six splendid young offi- 
cers, the best of what remained of the 
Russian Army! One of them fought on 
the French front. Besides the Cross of 
St. George he received the Legion of 
Honor, the French War Cross, and the 
English Military Medal. 3rave of the 
brave! That is the way they massacre 
the energetic elements who under more 
favorable circumstances might have tried 
to save Russia. Fifteen of us in this 
cell were members of the old ‘‘ League 
for the Defense of the Russian Father- 
land.’’ Only three, myself included, are 
left. The others have all been shot, or 
soon will be. 


* But the 


If they are going to kill us all, why 
don’t they do it all at once? What’s the 
use of inflicting this perpetual anguish 
upon us? Every time a jailer approaches 
each of us wonders if he has not been 
sent to bring us to the place of execution. 
Every name called makes us tremble. If 
at least we were sure Of meeting a quick 
and decent death, that would be some 
consolation. Some unhappy wretches, 
wounded only in the legs or in the 
stomach, have lain groaning on _ the 
ground for hours before any one thought 
of dispatching them with a revolver shot. 
All this certainly isn’t gay. But in spite 
of everything we are philosophical. It is 
probably our life at the front’ that 
enables us to endure without too much 
depression this vegetative existence in 
this sombre room in a space so narrow 
we can scarcely move about, in this 
sinister antechamber to the cemetery. 
You will see that we are not degenerat- 
ing. 


This was true, for I saw a group of 
seven or eight officers, young men of 
fine physical development, performing 
with great precision movements of 
Swedish gymnastics. Most of them 
before long would lie beneath the earth. 
They knew this, but they acted as though 
they did not know it, and the smile never 
vanished from their lips. * * * 


WITH NEW COMPANIONS 


Soon afterward I was transferred to 
Room 1. A warm reception greeted me 
there. Besides two Frenchmen, Adju- 
tant Guillon and a chauffeur named 
Dubuis, this room, the largest of the 
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whole prison, contained twenty Czechs 
and forty Poles arrested at the same 
time with them at the railway station. 
The room also contained about twenty 
Russians. .A man was pointed out to me, 
short and obese, bald, with a keen and 
yet also furtive gaze. He walked up 
and down with long strides, frowning 
and preoccupied. This was a Bolshevist 
Commissary charged with dishonesty in 
office. The other prisoners lowered 
their voices when this ambiguous person 
approached; they feared that he might 
seek to rehabilitate himself by spying 
and informing. There were also among 
us some members of Russian Socialist 
parties independent of that to which the 
Bolshevist usurpers belonged. There 
were many interesting personalities 
which the police of the Czar’s régime had 
often tracked down, judging their ideas 
subversive. And yet these men excited 
suspicion in the Extraordinary Commis- 
sion, which accused them of counter- 
revolutionary activities. 

Room 1, like all those which formed 


part of the prison, was contiguous to the 
long corridor through which I had been 
brought on July 31. This passage was a 
gallery, whose barred windows, above 
inner courts and encompassing walls, 
opened like a row of sinister eyes fixed 
from above far out over a suburb of 


Moscow. Four monumental windows 
with pointed arches, fortified by iron 
bars before which the most formidable 
wild beasts would have felt their im- 
potence, premitted us to look out upon 
this corridor, through whose openings 
we could see gardens in which worked 
cultivators and carters; woodsheds, scat- 
tered houses, empty land, and among 
green foliage the polychrome hues of an 
ancient monastery with golden bulbs and 
high turrets, from which came the sound 
of tolling bells. The contrast between 
that sunlit horizon, where the radiant 
Summer light played, and the hideous 
cage in which we were imprisoned was 
poignant. We were in a room that was 
gray and dusty, with a macadamized 
floor. In long, close alignment stood 
some 90 or 100 beds provided only with 
a vermin-infested mattress. The pro- 
miscuity and uncleanliness inflicted on 
the prisoners were most lamentable. 


ATTACKS OF ENEMIES 

In the idleness of those hours, which 
passed heavily, the reading of papers 
was our main diversion. The two of- 
ficial organs of the Bolsheviki, the Iz- 
vestia and the Pravda, were impatiently 
awaited every morning. From the day 
of my arrival these papers often spoke 
of me, and in such a tone that it began 
to get upon my nerves. One day an 
article of the Pravda represented me as 
a man of shameful crimes, an agent of 
the monarchy; the next day the Pravda 
jesuitically attacked me as though I 
were still a free agent. When I was 
already imprisoned in my cage at Ta- 
gannka the Pravda quoted fragments of 
my old articles deliberately to create 
the impression that their publication was 
quite recent. And the Pravda ended its 
long malediction with this ominous 
phrase: “But is not something disa- 
greeable going to happen to you, Mon-* 
sieur Naudeau? Take care! take care! ” 
This fact that I was the personal object 
of the violence of the Bolshevist press 
won for me among my companions a 
consideration which I would have pre- 
ferred to do without. This flood of out- 
rage at a moment when I could neither 
answer nor discuss had a singularly de- 
pressing effect upon my nerves. More 
than once I remained prostrated on my 
pallet, with scarcely strength enough to 
take my food. 

On Aug. 7 I was suddenly called to 
the prison office, and recognized the 
French Vice Consul, M. Labonne, accom- 
panied by a big man, M. Morel, who had 
been the bookkeeper of the Journal de 
Russie and also Secretary of the Consu- 
late. I uttered a cry of joy. A represen- 
tative of the Extraordinary Commission 
accompanied them. He told us that if 
we spoke any other language than Rus- 
sian for a single moment he would im- 
mediately interrupt our conversation. M. 
Labonne and I thereupon began to talk 
in Russian. He tried to console me with 
words from which I saw with extreme 
sadness that he could not do much for 
me, but I learned from him for the first 
time with deep joy that events on the 
French front seemed to be entering up- 
on a new phase, and that a great victory 
was in sight. * * * 
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FRENCH MISSION FOOD 


My transfer to Room 1 had the advan- 
tage of enabling me to share in the pro- 
visions distributed three times a week 
by the French Mission to the French, 
Czech, and Polish soldiers. On other 
days we had to get along on the prison 
diet, which was a myth, an odor rather 
than a substance, consisting mainly of 
a piece of black bread, cabbage soup 
at noon, and at 6 o’clock in the evening 
another soup of the same kind. 


Under pretext that I had not yet 
been examined, I was kept absolutely 
isolated from the outer world. But as 
it was indispensable that the heavy pots 
should be brought to us from the prison 
office, a group of prisoners from our 
room was called on for this task. I 
always managed to be one of this group. 
Interviews which it would have been im- 
possible for me to obtain in my own 
person I secured as a humble porter. 
Once in the prison office I met four or 
five of the young Russian officers whose 
comrade I had been for two days in the 
sinister Room 1. They were hand- 
some, strongly built young men, cour- 
teous and frank. Two of them, with 
that impulsive heedlessness characteris- 
tic of Russians when they are in love, 
held their fiancées closely embraced in 
their arms, and I learned that one of 
these young girls, whose charm had 
struck me especially, was the Prin- 
cess Turkestana. These love-intoxicated 
couples, exalted by hope born of de- 
spair, tried in the brief period of one of 
these meetings to realize the whole eter- 
nity of adreamed-of happiness. * * * 

We lived at Tagannka in an atmos- 
phere of piety not without its charm. 
Weekly masses in the prison chapel af- 
forded us the enjoyment of beautiful 
music and the fragrance of incense, while 
the Patriarch of Moscow, who was one 
of our fellow-prisoners, blessed and em- 
braced us. Often, outside the regular 
services, the church bells began to toll. 
A panikhida, or mass for the dead, was 
to be solemnized. A group of us took 
up a collection for the celebration of a 
requiem for the soul of some friend exe- 
cuted the day before. 

[Life flowed by, sad and monotonous, in 


the prison at Tagannka. The day’s exercise, 
the mechanical task of eating, long hours of 
despairing, brooding. The main jailer often 
appeared in the evening with a bit of paper; 
he would call out a name; the one called 
rose, pale and trembling, departed, and was 
never seen again. Newcomers took their 
places. An American Major of the Inter- 
national Red Cross visited the prison to 
study conditions; in a brief interview with 
M. Naudeau he held out no hope of release, 
and counseled patience. Hopes of allied 
intervention, of an advance from the east 
by Czechoslovaks or Japanese were not ful- 
filled. The Red Terror of Moscow con- 
tinued; the prisoners daily yielded their quota 
of victims to the executioner. The Extraor- 
dinary Commission sent Dzherzhinsky, its 
President, to Tagannka, to expedite the con- 
demnations. Thin, dark, with drooping mus- 
tache, with feverish, bloodshot eyes, he ap- 
peared and examined many of the prisoners, 
one by one, very calmly; many of those 
questioned by him were shortly afterward 
taken out and shot, among them M. Nau- 
deau’s friend, Captain Vininkin, after inde- 
scribable moral torture. Every time a file 
of these condemned prisoners departed 
through the gallery on their way to execu- 
tion the inmates of Room 1 gave way to 
despair. A sudden perquisition took from 
the prisoners, especially those who lived in 
the cells, every bit of food or means of com- 
fort which they had managed to secure. 
On Aug. 31 the prisoners learned from the 
Bolshevist papers that in Moscow on the day 
before the life of Lenin had been attempted, 
and that in Petrograd on the same day 
Uritzky, Commissary of Internal Affairs of 
the Northern Commune, had been killed. The 
Izvestia and the Pravda were filled with 
sombre fury, and devoted whole pages to 
horrible threats and projects of reprisal. The 
anxiety of the political prisoners increased. 
The inmates of Room 1 soon learned that 
they were to be withdrawn from Tagannka 
and removed to the prison of Butirky, which 
had a sinister reputation. Before they left, 
one of their number, who was too sick to rise 
from his bed, was taken out and shot; a 
Polish officer, severely attacked by pneu- 
monia, was allowed to die without medical 
attention. The narrative of M. Naudeau con- 
tinues]: 


IN BUTIRKY PRISON 


Horrible was our state when we finally 
arrived in the courtyard of the prison 
of Butirky. I thought I had already 
been very unhappy during the preceding 
two months. I was soon to learn that a 
still more miserable fate awaited me, in 
comparison with which the memory of 
Tagannka would leave me with the 
greatest regrets. Man is a wolf for 
man. 
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When we reached the prison of 
Butirky, bowed under the weight of our 
cumbrous, shapeless packs, the jailers 
ordered us to stand in rows of twos, and 
we waited thus for a long time in the 
dark hall of the ground floor. * * * 
Thieves and assassins poured out for 
nearly two hours. These wretched beings, 
like those of Tagannka, were clothed in 
long gray cassocks; the jailers pushed 
and pulled them about like inanimate ob- 
jects; we saw that the habit of con- 
trolling criminals had transformed these 
State agents into brutes with human 
faces. As soon as we appeared they also 
addressed us roughly and pushed us 
about. * * * The hall in which we 
were waiting was. dilapidated; its 
cracked plaster hung in greenish crusts, 
oozing with dank moisture. All that we 
saw was impregnated with wretchedness 
and filth. Butirky, decidedly, deserved 
its sinister reputation. The wgolovni, 
(common-law criminals,) flabby, sallow 
beings, dressed like so many Pierrots, 
sneered as they passed us, seeing so 
many honest men waiting to take their 
—- * *-* 

Finally the jailers drove us up three 
flights of stairs, through long corridors; 
some twenty-five of us at hazard were 
forced into a room which we filled, and 
the door was locked behind us. It was 
a small room with a vaulted ceiling, 
where we could scarcely move about 
without colliding. The beds, raised ver- 
tically against the wall during the day, 
almost touched, and when they were 
taken down at night they occupied three- 
quarters of the room’s area. The cement 
floor was covered with a slime which we 
could not remove. The room was vilely 
malodorous. The Bolshevist creators of 
a new world thus precipitated us, un- 
judged and uncondemned, into a dungeon 
where, a short time before, twenty-five 
criminals had been living. Without disin- 
fection, without cleaning, we were in- 
stalled in slime, in sweat, in all the ac- 
cumulated filth of these wretches, and 
their parasites were already pumping 
our blood. 

All the criminals had not been re- 
moved; we met them three times a day 
in the toilet rooms, where we were all 
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mingled together. Those of us assigned 
to do manual labor and whose duty it 
was to descend to the kitchens to bring 
the enormous caldrons of soup had to 
mix with dense throngs of these bandits, 
and actually come to blows with them. 
The same jailers watched over us both; 
they used the same language when they 
had orders to give. Nothing was more 
painful than to hear the incessant clam- 
ors of these rough jailers and the bursts 
of devilish laughter of the criminals in 
the long corridors which re-echoed them. 


STRANGE BEDFELLOWS 


In our cell at Butirky chance had 
united some very curious types of our 
Russian world. I slept between a Colonel, 
veteran of many great battles, and the 
manager of a metallurgical factory. 
Among us were one of the most eminent 
lawyers of Petrograd, a young sailor of 
the Socialist Revolutionary Party of the 
Left accused of being one of the assas- 
sins of Mirbach, and a Captain whom I 
did not at first recognize, but who turned 
out to be one of my friends in Man- 
churia. We had with us also two rural 
landlords who had been possessed of 
large estates, a priest, a former brewer 
of Petrograd, and some peasants. 

But, above all, our company was note- 
worthy for-the number of Socialists of 
all parties that it contained. * * * 
Subtle controversies were engaged in. 
These militant Socialists were theoreti- 
cally as hostile to capitalism as the party 
in power. And during these prolonged 
debates, the rural proprietors nodded 
their heads, very bewildered and su- 
premely afraid of giving offense; dis- 
concerted, they made big eyes or lowered 
their gaze modestly, to hide their disap- 
proval, thinking that decidedly they had 
fallen into queer company. Sometimes 
they exchanged a furtive glance, which 
said: “The main point these people are 
discussing is our own death.” 

When the fine days of Autumn came 
to an end, a new affliction came upon 
us, that of bad odors. From October 
on, with the first frosts, the Polish sol- 
diers, like Russians in this, began to 
manifest great fear of air. They had 
attributed the death of their officer at 
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Tagannka to a draft, and they remained 
impressed by this. Crouched, shivering 
at the foot of their beds, these haters of 
air began to shake as soon as we tried 
to freshen the fetid atmosphere of our 
prison. But, as they were in the major- 
ity, we had to resign ourselves. Man, 
that evil-tempered animal, is also a malo- 
dorous animal. . The communism of bad 
smells is that form of communism most 
easily realizable. 

Also we had to resolve, we who did 
not eat, to allow ourselves to be eaten 
by myriads of insects who had lived on 
the flesh of criminals. And to think, I 
reflected, one feverish night, when nau- 
seated by the exhalation of breaths and 
other odors, harassed by the resistless 
attack of innumerable and indestructible 
insects, I tossed on my bed, that it is 
with the object of making humanity 
finer and happier that the Bolshevist 
fanatics pack together thousands of 


intelligent beings to rot away in prison! 
One day, about Oct. 10, the jailer ap- 
peared, and through the door held ajar 
hailed my friend Guillon, and told him to 
take all his baggage and leave the room. 
What was his destination? We did not 
know. I learned a little later that he, 
as well as Dubuis, had been liberated. 
About an hour after my compatriot had 
left I was also called by the jailer and 
ordered to take my things and leave the 
room. The Poles pressed around me, 
overwhelming me with congratulations, 
but some presentiment kept me from re- 
joicing. The jailer took me through 
long corridors. I went down a flight of 
stairs and through gratings, and reached 
a part of the prison which I did not 
know; a door was opened, and I found 
myself, not in the street, but alone in a 
narrow cell, whose bolts, as they were 
pushed, reverberated behind me. 
[To be Continued] 


German New Guinea as an Australian Colony 


HE German New Guinea territory, 
handed over by allied mandate to 
Australia, is very nearly twice the size 
of the British Isles. It includes German 
New Guinea, (the northern part of the 
mainland of New Guinea,) New Britain, 
New Ireland, several small adjacent 
islands, the Admiralty and Hermit 
groups, and Buka and Bougainville of 
the German Solomons. The white popu- 
lation, mostly Germans, is about 4,000, 
the native population about 750,000. 
This territory is one of the most fertile 
in the South Pacific, and has been well 
developed by the German settlers. Ger- 
many loses an excellent territory, which, 
besides its political and strategic im- 
portance to the British Empire, has 
wonderful commercial possibilities. Un- 
der wise and progressive administration, 
in ten years’ time it might vie with the 
Dutch colony of Java. It possesses 
splendid harbors and rivers, and as a 
naval base (Germany’s intention) the 
whole possession offered ideal conditions. 
The capital, Rabaul, is the best planned 
town in the South Pacific islands. 
Blanche Bay, its harbor, can carry the 
deepest of oversea steamers; German 


men-of-war were able to tie up to the 
fine jetty within the small inner harbor, 
directly in front of the town. Every 
street is laid out with uniform care and 
regularity, and is shaded by beautiful 
tropical trees. The botanical gardens, 
laid out and managed by a gardener 
from the ex-Kaiser’s own Berlin gar- 
dens, is without doubt one of the finest 
in the whole Southern Hemisphere. 
There are huge business warehouses, 
ornate public buildings, and elegant and 
comfortable private bungalows. Every- 
thing has been done for color and ef- 
fect. 

It was in September, 1914, that an 
Australian naval contingent landed at 
Herbertshohe to seize the German ter- 
ritory and to silence the powerful wire- 
less station up in the hills about three 
miles away. The Germans promised no 
opposition, but no sooner had the Aus- 
tralians landed than mines were ex- 
ploded, and from secure trenches Ger- 
man soldiers fired upon them. The 
march of the Australians on to the wire- 
less station through almost impenetrable 
jungle was accounted one of the fine 
deeds of the war. 





Forty-six Months a Prisoner 
By ANDRE BANDONI 


[ILLUSTRATED WITH DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR] 


The author of this article, a French soldier and artist, was captured by the 
Germans in the very first fighting in Alsace—after all the other men in his squad 
had fallen—and remained a prisoner until the signing of the armistice. He is a 
brother of Lieutenant Georges Rodger Bandoni, who was sent to the United States 
as a member of the French Advisory Mission, and who spent a whole year in Camps 
Sheridan, Jackson, and Doniphan as instructor of artillery. When André Bandoni 
was released at the close of hostilities he prepared for the French Ministry of War 
a brief account of what he had seen and endured, and this document, translated by 
his brother, is here presented in substance, with pen-and-ink drawings by the author. 


ORTY-SIX months have passed since 
that fatal day in the Vosges Moun- 
tains when the first wave of the bar- 

barians swept over the line of dead 
Frenchmen and made prisoners of the 
few unfortunates still left alive. Years 
of tortured waiting have intervened, and 
many of my comrades of those years 
now sleep in the graves of exiles. 

So brutal was the treatment inflicted 
upon us that many clashes occurred be- 
tween our captors and us until hunger 
and weakness drove us to surly submis- 
sion. After we had been thoroughly 
searched and robbed of money, jewelry, 
and even the pictures and letters of our 
loved ones, we were driven to work at 
the point of the pistol or bayonet. Our 
first work was grave-digging. The bury- 
ing of the vast masses of German dead 
gave us a grim satisfaction, while sor- 
row wrung our hearts over our own be- 
loved heroes. 

Finally, we were carried further from 
the front and the noise of the guns grew 
fainter and fainter. We listened eagerly 
for news. Had the French sunk under 
the blows of the terrible engine of mili- 
tarism? Our captors delighted to keep 
us in ignorance. We knew not even 
when the hour of Joffre, the hour of the 
Marne, came. Weary months passed be- 
fore that news sifted in to us. 

Whenever we were transferred by 
rail from one point to another, we were 
huddled together, the sick, the wounded, 
the well, into cattle cars and sent on 
long, long journeys. We were greeted 
at the various stations by German men 


and women waving flags and singing 
“ Deutschland iiber alles,” and taunting 
us. Endless-seeming days at last termi- 
nated in various camps; some had bar- 
racks, some only canvas tents, while at 
other places the French were herded in 
the open, like cattle; they had to con- 
struct their own dugouts, or else perish 
in the rain and cold. An officer visited 
each camp to read orders, explain court- 
martial, and enumerate the hundreds of 
things that were “ verboten.” 

Very soon after our arrival we were 
organized into squads for various kinds 
of work; some went to the quarries, 
some to the mines, some to the roads 
and railways, but all were subjected to 
a life of slavery and inhuman depriva- 
tion of food. 

For months we were not allowed to 
send news of our whereabouts to our 
families. Imagine the agony of suspense 
on either side! At last came the first 
letters and packages—through the Red 
Cross. The letters filled our starving 
hearts, while the money orders and 
packages revived our starving bodies. 
The rigors of prison life were some- 
what relaxed, and we were allowed to 
amuse ourselves with drawing, painting, 
woodcarving, and music. Yes, we sang! 
And then we arranged concerts and 
theatricals—anything to take our minds 
off our misery and cheer the fainting 
hearts of many comrades. 

The prisons were becoming crowded, 
for now to our numbers were added 
Belgians, Russians, Serbians, Italians, 
and Rumanians. Strange dialogues took 
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place, in which gesture and facial ex- 
pression had more weight than words. 
Necessity overcame the barriers of un- 
known speech. I hope the Russian 
prisoners will never forget the cordial 
welcome we French gave them in Novem- 
ber, 1914, at the Bavarian camp of Lech- 
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field. But this fraternizing of the allied 
prisoners did not suit the Germans. 
They sought to sow dissension and dis- 
trust among us—and succeeded in only 
a few instances. 

Some of the neutral nations sent com- 
mittees into the prison camps to “ inves- 
tigate conditions.” What could they see 
or learn except what the Germans de- 
sired? They had the stage set for the 
visits, and exploited the concerts, theat- 
rioals, and their activities. Then when 
the visitors had departed, we were 
“punished.” The allied nationalities 
were separated into barb-wired camps, 
while armed sentries paced between to 
prevent communication. The French 
were also isolated into “blocks ” behind 
barbed wire, being scattered thus on the 
ground that they were the most “un- 
ruly.” Yet all this did not prevent es- 
capes over or under the wire, and visit- 











ing went on between the allies, thus 
keeping up our spirits. Also, many 
practical jokes were played upon our 
stupid jailers, who could only reply with 
brutality. 

So we came to know all the horrors of 
the various modes of punishment. In 
some camps “the stake” was used; to 
this the prisonor was chained and left, 
according to season, either in the burn- 
ing sun until fainting or in the snow or 
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icy rain until so frozen that only a rem- 
nant of life was left—often death re- 
leased him. In other camps “ the silo” 
was used. This was a horrible hole in the 
ground, with no covering overhead; and 
filthy stuff, given the name of food, was 
thrown to him just often enough to keep 
him from dying. But worst of all was 
“the cage”; this instrument of torture 
was of iron bars; it was too small for a 
man either to lie down in and stretch 
out, or to stand erect; his limbs were 
necessarily bent and cramped all the 
time. 

Another “ exquisite joke ” of the Huns 
was to interrogate the prisoners, learn 
their former occupation and reverse vio- 
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lently all their former modes of life. 
Hence, the professional men were sent 
to quarries, mines, roads, or into the 
swamps or the turf-pits. 

We welcomed being sent to the 
country to harvest the crops. Here we 
studied the peasants and learned their 
triple form of slavery under the vicar, 
the schoolmaster, and the Mayor, who 
all taught that the Kaiser was supreme. 
We French took delight in introducing 
ideas of liberty and democracy, and dealt 
some terrific blows to the passive habit 
of implicit obedience which had en- 
slaved the German Nation. 

These various experiences were a 
school for us, for we allied prisoners 
grew more to cherish the ideals for 
which we had fought and were now be- 
ing tortured. Not even death could take 
from us the spirit of resistance to mili- 
tarism. So thousands perished, not only 
through plain murder but through 
tortures such as I have described; and 
to these was often added the horror of 
epidemics of typhus and cholera. In the 


latter case allied doctors were permitted 
to come, but with empty hands, and the 
little they could do in the circumstances 
was bravely performed. In rare in- 
stances a few German doctors remained 
at their posts of duty, and some thus 
gave their lives; but the majority fled 
with the other officials from the doomed 
camps. As our weaker comrades thus 
yielded to disease, torture, hope deferred, 
we reverently regarded them. They were 
unsung heroes who went down under in- 
human odds. They fill hallowed graves, 
the graves of heroes; yet they live in 
our memories, in our heart of hearts. 
They are the heroes of that awful list 
marked officially “ missing.”’ 

Thus the weary years dragged on. 
Our struggle was to keep our faith, our 
cheerfulness, and to uphold the faint- 
hearted. Daily we climbed our gloomy 
calvary. 

Now a steady stream of new prisoners 
came to bring despair. The battle lines, 
east and west, were raging; brothers 
and friends were falling. Dark, dark 
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was the cloud, indeed! But we steadfastly 
believed that Joffre, Pétain, and Foch 
would yet turn that cloud into silver. 
By no means should the enemy break 
our spirit or our faith! They could place 
us once more on French soil, and at the 
point of pistol or bayonet force us, as 
unarmed men, to dig and serve, but only 
a small amount of labor could they wring 
from us, for many gave their lives 
rather than serve the enemies of France, 
while others fell victims to the shells 
and bullets of their own comrades just 
across No Man’s Land. 

At last, in May of 1917, there came 
a glorous light from the west; a light 
that had its origin beyond the ocean! 
And to the shout that had greeted it 
from London to Paris and on to Rome 
was added the open rejoicing of prisoners 
who refused to remain silent. America 
had entered the war! 

The Germans looked on us and smiled. 
The newspapers made haste to reassure 
‘the anxious population. “The American 
army does not exist,” they said. “ Such 
forces as the Americans have are com- 
posed of idealists and business men, who 
would never dream of drawing sword 
against the Kaiser’s cohorts; and even 
if they tried it, their ships would meet 
the fate of the Lusitania.” 

We waited feverishly. Then came the 
news of the formidable army landed on 
our beloved shores and eagerly training 
for battle! At last the Germans seemed 
suddenly to awaken to their danger. 
While there was yet time they must 
make a supreme effort—before those 
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Americans were ready. So the line of 
battle swayed to and fro, while we 
watched Foch with bated breath. The 
wall of steel was holding now, for, 
marching, marching, came Pershing, and 
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AT THE BOTTOM OF THE “SILO” 
the Star-Spangled Banner floated beside 
our Tricolor in the storm of shot and 
shell and the haze of posionous gas. 
American blood, noble and generous, and 
faithful to the memory of Lafayette and 
Rochambeau, flowed upon the martyred 
soil of France! The day of the Hun was 
over. The hour of victory for human 
liberty had struck. 





Japan and the Peace Settlements 


Resentment of China Over the Shantung Award—Bitter 
Debate in United States Senate 


[PERIOD ENDED Sept. 10, 1919] 


HOSE portions of the German 

Peace Treaty (Articles 156-158) 

which transfer to Japan the 

former German rights in Shan- 
tung Peninsula have become the sub- 
ject of fierce dispute, first, between the 
Chinese and Japanese themselves, and, 
secondly, in the United States, particu- 
larly in the Senate, where certain Re- 
publican Senators have attacked the 
treaty especially upon this ground. That 
these articles were formulated under the 
combined pressure of the Italian with- 
drawal from the conference because 
of Fiume, the discontent of Belgium 
threatening a similar secession, and the 
imminent possiblity that Japan, disap- 
pointed and incensed at the failure of 
her efforts to have a clause of racial 
equality inserted, would refuse to sign 
the treaty and the League of Nations 
covenant if she were refused her de- 
mands in the matter of Shantung, was 
repeatedly set forth by Paris correspond- 
ents in close touch with the proceedings 
of the Peace Conference. The further 
complication of the secret agreements 
made by Japan with Great Britain, 
France, and Italy in 1917, by which 
these nations, at a peculiarly difficult 
moment of the war, pledged themselves 
to support Japan’s Shantung claims, and 
even of an agreement signed by China 
herself that the Shantung rights should 
be taken over by Japan from Germany, 
was likewise pointed out. 


President Wilson has stated that the 
Shantung settlement was decided on 
only after emphatic assurances from 
the Japanese that the territory in ques- 
tion would be returned within a reason- 
able time; but the Chinese and their 
friends declare that these are idle 
promises, and insist that Japan should 
officially put itself on record in the 
matter. That this would be done by 


Japan was prophesied by President Wil- 
son; in the event that it were not done, 
he intimated, he himself would issue a 
statement on the understanding reached 
at the Peace Conference. 


The prediction of the President was 
fulfilled with the official statement of 
Viscount Uchida in Tokio on Aug. 3, 
reiterating Japan’s intention “to hand 
back Shantung in full sovereignty to 
China, retaining only economic privi- 
leges,” and intimating that an interna- 
tional and not a purely Japanese com- 
munity would be established at Tsing- 
tao. A reference to the Japanese- 
Chinese secret treaty of 1915 evoked 
from President Wilson a statement that 
at Paris he had explicitly repudiated any 
form of acquiescence in that treaty. 
Shortly afterward various patriotic Chi- 
nese societies organized in the United 
States made from Washington a formal 
reply to Viscount Uchida, in which it 
was pointed out, on the basis of Japan’s 
own action in the past, that a return of 
sovereignty without the return of eco- 
nomic rights was meaningless, and that 
a full and unconditional restoration of 
the territory involved must be demanded. 
Similar views were publicly expressed by 
persons of prominence friendly to China, 
notably by Dr. E. T. Williams, technical 
adviser on Far Eastern matters at the 
Peace Conference, in testimony given on 
Aug. 22 before the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the United States Senate. 


SHANTUNG QUESTION IN PARIS 


Dr. Williams stated that the President, 
in discussing the disposition of German- 
leased rights in Kiao-Chau Bay and 
Tsing-tao, had told him in Paris last 
April that “the war appears to have 
been fought to establish the sanctity of 
treaties; and though some of them are 
unconscionable, they must be kept.” His 
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own view of the Shantung award was 
expressed as follows: 

My opinion is that the decision was 
most unfortunate. I believe the Kiao- 
Chau territory and the railroads run- 
ning from Tsing-tao through Shantung 
Province ought to have gone automati- 
cally to China at the Peace Conference. 
They were taken from China by a Ger- 
man act of piracy, and the fact that 
Japan got them from China afterward 
did not alter the fact that they should 
have reverted to China, the sovereign 
nation. 

Reviewing the negotiations at Paris, 
Dr. Williams threw new light on the 
psychology of President Wilson in form- 
ing the ultimate decision. Dr. Williams, 
following the receipt by the, American 
delegation of a protest from the legisla- 
tive assembly of Shantung Province 
against awarding Kiao-Chau to Japan, 
had pointed out to the conference that, 
under the treaty with China in 1858, the 
United States was bound to protect 
China in this contingency. Instructed to 
put in writing his suggestion that a 
clause be inserted in the treaty provid- 
ing for the return of Kiao-Chau to China, 
he did this; subsequently he was asked 
by the President to confer with the Far 
Eastern experts of Great Britain and 
France, and to file a report stating 
whether it would be better for China if 
the German rights in Shantung were 
transferred directly and unqualifiedly to 
Japan, or whether the Japanese-Chinese 
treaty of May 25, 1915, should be carried 
out. (This treaty included a promise by 
Japan to return to China all of Shan- 
tung on four conditions, involving per- 
petual and exclusive control by Japan of 
the port of Tsing-tao.) 

On April 24 President Wilson told him 
that Great Britain and France were 
bound to fulfill their secret treaties with 
Japan. Dr. Williams then suggested that 
the award be made on condition of re- 
version to China within a year, and, at 
the President’s request, put this in writ- 
ing. On April 24 the combined report 
of the Far Eastern experts was sent. It 
expressed the view that it would be 
better for China to have the Shantung 
territory awarded to Japan outright 
rather than to fulfill the terms of the 
treaty of 1915. Dr. Williams and the 
British expert subsequently filed an inde- 


pendent memorandum insisting that 
neither of these things be done, but that 
a blanket return to China be provided 
for. 

In the memorandum submitted by Dr. 
Williams to President Wilson the former 
said that the treaty of 1915 was obtained 
from China by force and duress; that 
Japan at the time had two divisions of 
crack troops in China and sent two 
more; and that she gave China only 
fifty-one hours to comply with an 
ultimatum. Regarding the President’s 
Fourteen Points, which Mr. Wilson had 
told him previously did not, unfortunate- 
ly, cover China’s case, Dr. Williams in 
his memorandum pointed out that the 
President had broadened the scope of 
these principles in his address at Wash- 
ington’s tomb on July 4, and that he 
believed this portion of the President’s 
peace program did cover the Shantung 
case; on this ground he urged abroga- 
tion of the secret treaties and a settle- 
ment of the Shantung question on its 
merits. 

On April 30, however, he received 
word that the decision, in the form em- 
bodied in the Peace Treaty, had been ar- 
rived at. 

In his further testimony Dr. Williams 
said that Chinese resentment over the 
award to Japan involved danger of fur- 
ther war, and that American prestige in 
China had been appreciably lowered, 
inasmuch as the United States had in- 
vited China to enter the war, and that 
China had thus expected the United | 
States to stand by her at the Peace Con- 
ference. 


MINISTER REINSCH RESIGNS 


As a direct result, it was stated, of 
the Shantung award and the failure of 
the United States to support China’s 
claims against those of Japan, Dr. Paul 
S. Reinsch, American Minister to China 
since the early days of the Wilson Ad- 
ministration, tendered his resignation, 
which was received at Washington on 
Aug. 26. It was the opinion of those in 
close touch with the Chinese situation, 
and with Mr. Reinsch’s work at Peking, 
that his position with the Peking Gov- 
ernment had become untenable as the 
result of his having given that Govern- 
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ment assurance that China’s interests 
would be supported by America at the 
Peace Conference, thus inducing China 
to declare war on Germany. 

Meanwhile China’s situation, after the 
refusal of her instructed delegates to 
sign the Peace Treaty with Germany, 
remained anomalous. On Aug. 17 it 
was announced from Peking that the 
edict declaring the war with Germany 
at an end would not be issued until the 
treaty with Austria was signed. The 
Chinese Government was then consider- 
ing what measures would be taken when 
the mandate was issued, including the 
right of Germans to extraterritoriality. 
It still maintained unaltered its de- 
termination not to negotiate with Japan 
regarding the Shantung provisions of 
the Peace Treaty. 

An important development in the 
Chinese-Japanese situation was the sign- 
ing of the Austrian Peace Treaty on 
Sept. 10 at St. Germain by the Chinese 
delegates, whereby China became a mem- 
ber of the League of Nations. This step, 


when the League of Nations begins to 
function, will enable China to present 
her case with respect to Shantung and 
the 1915 treaties before the League. 


KOREAN POLICY INDICTED 


The defenders of China’s attitude are 
numerous. One of these is Professor 
Homer B. Hulbert, for twenty-three 
years a resident of Korea and former 
official adviser of the Korean Emperor, 
who on Aug. 16 filed a statement with 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions in which he said that the Japanese 
had ruled Korea against the will of the 
people with an iron hand, and in many 
ways had proved the hardest kind of 
taskmasters. 

With the statement he filed copies of 
letters written by the Korean Emperor 
fourteen years ago to the President of 
the United States and the King of Eng- 
land, protesting against the act of Japan 
in assuming a protectorate over his coun- 
try. In his letter to President Roose- 
velt the Emperor declared that “ the so- 
called treaty of protectorate recently 
concluded between Korea and Japan 
was extorted at the point of the sword 
and under duress,” and that he, as the 
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head of the Korean Government, had 
never consented to the negotiation of the 
treaty. In the letter to the King of Eng- 
land he sought aid in bringing the dis- 
pute before The Hague tribunal for ad- 
judication. 

In his statement Mr. Hulbert said: 


The time has come when it seems neces- 
sary to lay before the American people 
some facts bearing upon the request of 
the Korean people that they be freed 
from the tyranny of Japan. This request 
was made by millions of that nation in 
a perfectly peaceful way on March 1, 
1919, and was met by a perfect orgy of 
abuse and persecution on the part of 
the military authorities there. Thousands 
of people were beaten, tortured, and even 
killed, and women were treated with ob- 
scene brutality. 


PROTRACTED HOSTILITY 


Professor Hulbert traced the history 
of Japanese-Korean relations from 600 
B. C. to the present time, and said that 
there never was a time in all these cen- 
turies “when Japan did not exhibit a 
hostile and aggressive spirit toward the 
Korean people and Government.” After 
describing the assassinations and in- 
trigues of 1884 he continued: 


The people of America have read in 
all the papers indescribable atrocities of 
which Japan has been guilty during the 
last few months. And now Japan, 
whipped to it by public opinion, says that 
the military party has gone too far and 
reforms will be instituted. The apologists 
of Japan have been saying that the civil 
party will change all that. Well, I ask 
the American public to note that the fol- 
lowing things were common occurrences 
in Korea when the civil party was domi- 
nant there and Prince Ito was the Gover- 
nor General: , 

Because three Koreans, maddened by 
the fact that all their land had been 
taken by the Japanese for railroad pur- 
poses, without a cent of immediate or 
prospective payment, went out one night 
and tore up a few feet of a construction 
track, they were taken out and crucified 
and then shot to pieces. There are hun- 
dreds of photographs of this event. 

When a telegraph line was cut near 
a country village by parties unknown but 
presumably by Korean guerrilla fighters, 
the Japanese came and burned down ten 
villages and left the people to freeze and 
starve during the Winter. One old man 
over eighty years old, on his knees, 
begged them to spare his home. The 
Japanese ran him through with their 
swords and threw his body into the 
burning rafters of his own home. 
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Within a _ stone’s throw of my own 
house in Seoul a Korean lived who re- 
fused to sell his house to the Japanese 
for one-quarter of its value. One night 
six Japanese, stripped stark naked, broke 
into the house and shocked the inmates 
so that they deserted the house and fled 
to the country, and the Japanese got the 
place for nothing. 

A Presbyterian hospital had forty cases 
in one month of Koreans who came beg- 
ging to be cured of the morphine habit 
which the Japanese had taught them, 
and although Americans caught Japanese 
red-handed in the act of selling morphine 
to Koreans and notified the authorities, ° 
not a thing was done to stop the damnable 
traffic. 

For a score of other reasons I affirm 
that Japan’s proposal to effect reforms 
in Korea by establishing there a mixed 
civil and military régime is ludicrous. The 
very fact that they include the military 
shows that they propose to govern Korea 
by intimidation, whatever be the name 
under which it is carried out. 

There is no right solution of the ques- 
tion except the restoration of the com- 
plete independence of the Korean people. 
They have always been so abused and 
insulted by the Japanese that the con- 
tinuation of any Japanese control is 
simply unbearable. The Koreans will not 
consent to it, and either they must be 
made free or else the world must look on 
and see the rapid extinction of a nation 
of 10,000,000 people who are intrinsically 
far more ‘‘ civilized ’’ than are the Japa- 
nese themselves. 

Japan, as at present conducted, is an 
anachronism. There is no room for 
brutal autocracy in this world from now 
on to the crack of doom. The sooner the 
Japanese people come to realize this and 
determine to take things in hand and 
oust the bureaucrats, the better for them 
and the better for the whole world. The 
question will never be settled without a 
complete revolution in Japan. The sooner 
it comes the better. 


Japan’s policy in Korea was also at- 
tacked by Kiusic Kimm, a Korean edu- 
cated in the United States and head of 
the Korean delegation in Paris, on his 
arrival in New York on Aug. 21. In 
giving out the petitions submitted to the 
Peace Conference in May, Mr. Kimm 
declared that the “suffering of Korea 
under Japanese rule was worse than 
that of Belgium under the Germans,” 
and that the independence movement 


leaders believed that the Japanese mili- 


tary class had the definite aim of de- 
nationalizing the race. He declared that 
the Japanese had about 150,000 soldiers 
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in the country, but that the desire 
for independence was universal among 
10,000,000 Koreans. 


Japanese control had fastened itself 
upon the life of the people in many ways, 
the delegate added. Estates and property 
of Koreans are supervised by the Japa- 
nese, the educational system is controlled, 
and none of the students is allowed to 
study in foreign countries. Spreading of 
the Christian religion is opposed, and 
the selling of opium and the formation 
of vicious habits are encouraged. 


Intimations that Japan was aiming at 
complete Asiatic dominance through use 
of China’s man power and economic re- 
sources were embodied by the Korean 
delegates in a letter written to Lloyd 
George. 

Similarly Thomas F. Millard, for 
twenty years a traveler and student in 
the Orient and editor of a Far East 
magazine, told the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee on Aug. 18 that all the 
American experts on Oriental affairs at 
the Peace Conference had agreed that 
the Shantung decision would breed war. 
He emphasized America’s unpleasant 
position in view of her official promises, 
given by the Ambassador to China, Mr. 
Reinsch, after the United States had 
invited China to enter the war, to sup- 
port China’s claims at the Peace Con- 
ference. France and England, said Mr. 
Millard, had given rather colorless 
pledges of this import, and Dr. Reinsch, 
in view of the fact that the cables to the 
United States were not working, as- 
sumed the responsibility of making simi- 
lar pledges for his own country. State- 
ments of the same trend were made 
before the committee by Dr. John O. 
Ferguson, official adviser to the Presi- 
dent of the Chinese Republic, on Aug. 20. 


JAPANESE STATEMENTS 


In contrast with the protests of China 
and her friends, the utterances of Japa- 
nese diplomats in July and August were 
optimistic in the extreme. On July 17 
Viscount Ishii, Japanese Ambassador to 
Washington, on his arrival at Tokio 
stated publicly that there was no col- 
lision of vital interests between Japan 
and the United States: the latter country 
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looked mainly to Europe and Latin 
America for her markets, and, contented 
with the strict observance by the powers 
of the open-door policy in China, had no 
thought of an economic monopoly of the 
Chinese market. The thinking people of 
America, he declared, were as a whole 
quite satisfied with the situation in the 
Far East. Talk of a possible eventual 
war between the United States and 
Japan, he intimated, was the work of 
propagandists. 

A sterner and less conciliatory tone 
was adopted by Viscount Kato, who was 
the Minister responsible for the treaty 
of Japan with China in 1915, in a speech 
delivered in Tokio on Aug. 18. The im- 
port of this address was that Japan 
would back her Korean claims strongly, 
and would maintain her special position 
in China with all her power, though ad- 
mitting the right of other nations to de- 
velop their own interests within proper 
limits. Viscount Kato characterized the 
attitude of the Chinese peace delegates 
as treachery toward Japan, in view of 
the agreement signed by China in 1915 
that the rights in Tsing-tao should be 
taken over by Japan, and expressed 
great satisfaction, as prime mover of 
the 1915 treaty, that the Japanese claims 
had been accorded by the conference. 
The disturbances in China endangering 
the life and property of Japanese sub- 
jects were referred to by Viscount Kato, 
and it was intimated that, though Japan 
should seek friendly relations with China, 
the Japanese Government should pre- 
serve a “stern and dignified attitude.” 

On Aug. 27, in addressing a meeting 
of the Government party at Morioka, 
Japan, Premier Hara declared that the 
Chinese situation was caused by China’s 
misunderstanding of Japan’s sincere in- 
tentions. He said in part: 


Japan has no ambitious designs against 
China. On the contrary, the Ministry 
is urgently advocating the importance of 
closer friendly relations. The day will 
come when China will realize the sin- 
cerity of Japan. 


The attitude of the Japanese press 
during this period was of pronounced 
hostility to the United States Senators 
who had espoused the Chinese viewpoint 
on Shantung. Public statements made 


by Senator Borah regarding war with 
Japan were denounced as “ wanton” by 
the Hochi, which declared that, despite 
the opinions of America, Japan would 
never hesitate to carry out her rights 
guaranteed by the Peace Treaty. Amer- 
ican race riots were referred to in a 
significant tone. The Chinese question, 
by other papers, was placed on a par 
with the Mexican problem in the United 
States. America’s attitude of encourage- 
ment to China’s aspirations was de- 
clared by the Jiji to be dangerous in the 
possibilities it opened of widespread dis- 
turbances and incidents similar to those 
that happened in the Boxer war. 


NEW PROMISES OF REFORM 


As for abuses committed by the Japa- 
nese administration in Korea, the Japa- 
nese Embassy at Washington on Aug. 20 
made public the text of an imperial re- 
script and a statement by Premier Hara 
issued in Tokio the preceding day, an- 
nouncing the abolition of military rule 
in Korea and the introduction of a civil- 
ian régime. Both documents announced, 
further, that all distinctions between 
Koreans and other Japanese subjects, 
and between Korean and Japanese ad- 
ministration, would be abolished, and 
that a regulation police force under con- 
trol of the local Governors would take 
the place of the present military gen- 
darmerie. Only the riots in March, it 
was declared, had delayed the introduc- 
tion of these reforms before. Two civil- 
ians, Admiral Baron Saito and Mr. Mid- 
zuno, had been appointed, respectively, 
Governor General and Director General 
of Administration. Mr. Midzuno would 
be charged with the actual administra- 
tive work, and had had training for this 
post throughout twenty years’ service 
in the Home Office and as Secretary of 
the Interior in the Terauchi Ministry. 
He had been a frequent visitor to Europe, 
and was noted for his democratic ideas. 

On Aug. 31 Baron Saito, just before 
his departure for Korea, sketched an ex- 
tremely favorable program and an- 
nounced that he would adopt a liberal 
policy and fair treatment to all. Ko- 
reans, he said, would be allowed to hold 
office. Korean traditions would be re- 
spected. There would be no ruling by 
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the sword or intimidation by the mili- 
tary. Shortly before this Dr. Syngman 
Rhee, “ President of the Korean Repub- 
lic,” had characterized the appointment 
of a civil Governor in Korea as a mere 
“ face-saving ” diplomatic expedient, in- 
asmuch as the military administration 
would remain. Even if reforms were 
instituted, he declared, the growing 
spirit of independence in Korea would 
not be diminished. 


Baron Saito arrived at Seoul on Sept. 
2. As he and his wife were leaving the 
railway station, a bomb was exploded 
beneath his carriage. No one was 
killed, but several persons were wounded, 
including William Harrison, brother of 
former Mayor Carter Harrison of Chi- 
cago, and his wife, who were slightly 
injured. 

On Aug. 26 the Supreme Court of 
Seoul, which had heard the appeal of the 
Rev. Eli Miller Mowry of Mansfield, 
Ohio, a Presbyterian Minister, from con- 
viction on a charge of having sheltered 
Korean agitators, quashed the original 
judgment and remanded the missionary 
before the Court of Appeals. Mr. Mowry 
had been sentenced to six months’ im- 
prisonment at hard labor. 

In a proclamation addressed to “ the 
people of the world” the “ Republic of 
Korea” was proclaimed in Washington 
on Aug. 31. The proclamation was signed 
by Dr. Syngman Rhee as “ President of 
the Republic of Korea,” and by J. Kiusic 
S. Kimm, Chairman of the Korean Com- 
mission to the Peace Conference. In the 
proclamation the sovereignty of Japan 
over Korea was repudiated, and the 
world was asked to accept Korea as an 
independent Government, founded on the 
principles expressed in the Declaration 
of Independence and in the utterances of 
President Wilson. 


LOAN CONSORTIUM 


The loan consortium determined on by 
representatives of Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, the United States, and Japan 
last May was still in the balance in 
September. On Aug. 22 it had been said 
that the Japanese militarists had won 
a victory in inducing the Japanese Cabi- 
net to exclude Mongolia and Manchuria, 
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where Japanese interests were firmly 
intrenched, from the scope of this con- 
sortium. It was stated that this decision 
had been opposed by Viscount Uchida, 
and that the action was contrary to 
Washington’s view of the best Chinese 
financial policy. On Aug. 29 Yuko 
Hamaguchi, President of a prominent 
Japanese bank, made a statement in 
which he laid down the following princi- 
ples, advocated by the Kenseikei Party, 
of which he was an influential member: 

Economic loans should be excluded 
from the scope of the consortium. Man- 
churia, Mongolia, and Shantung should 
also be excluded. Existing loans should 
be recognized if desired. The economic 
loans of the new group should be re- 
stricted to large enterprises. 


Fear was expressed by Hamaguchi 
that the international consortium proj- 
ect, devised to overthrow the spheres of 
influence and to contribute through the 
influx of capital to the development of 
China, might endanger the freedom of 
that country by substituting the great 
collective influence of the powers asso- 
ciated in the loan. His own opinion was 
that the system of free loans was pref- 
erable to that of joint ones. It was not, 
he thought, advisable for Japan to par- 
ticipate in the joint loans at the cost of 
her rights of priority already acquired 
in China. Because of his authoritative 
financial position the statement of Mr. 
Hamaguchi was received in Washington 
with the greatest interest. 


NEW JAPANESE AMBASSADOR 


A dispatch from Tokio Sept. 5 an- 
nounced the forthcoming appointment of 
Kijuro Shidehara as Ambassador to the 
United States to succeed Viscount Kiku- 
jiro Ishii. The new appointee is one of 
the youngest Japanese to receive an Am- 
bassadorial post, being only 47 years old. 
His diplomatic experience, however, has 
been extensive. He has been Consul at 
London and Antwerp and has served as 
Counselor of the Japanese Embassy at 
Washington. He became Minister to the 
Netherlands in July, 1914, but was re- 
called soon after the outbreak of the 
war to the post he has been holding, that 
of Vice Minister of Foreign Affairs. 








The Peace of 1814-15 


By HAROLD SPENDER 


[OF THE LONDON CHRONICLE] 


peace with France far more rapidly 

than the Great Ten or Four have 
patched up a peace with Germany today. 
There was actually a peace with France 
within six weeks of Napoleon’s first ab- 
dication. But the story only begins there; 
and there was soon the end of that be- 
ginning. For that peace was torn up into 
small fragments by the campaign of the 
Hundred Days, and the whole thing had 
to be done over again with infinite repe- 
tition of toil and labor. Even then, the 
second peace was only another beginning; 
for the complete resettlement of Europe 
after the wars of Napoleon may be said 
to have occupied two-thirds of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Those tremendous events are still 
worth recalling. The first abdication of 
Napoleon—at the end of that extraordi- 
nary fight which he put up, even after 
Leipsic, the Battle of the Nations— 
took place on April 11, 1814. The first 
treaty was signed on May 30. Except in 
one respect, it was a peace of clemency. 
No indemnities were exacted in that first 
peace—not even after twenty years of 
European war! The French colonies 
were almost all restored. France was 
deprived of her imperial conquests; but 
she was allowed to retain some of her 
revolutionary winnings, and she retained 
the boundaries of Nov. 1, 1792—the third 
year of the revolution. But the one ex- 
ception was fatal. Louis XVIII.—that 
old tired Bourbon exile who had “ learned 
nothing and forgot nothing” — was 
propped on the throne. He threatened 
the peasant proprietors with the loss of 
their land; he brought back the decayed 
nobles; above all, he abolished the Tri- 
color, the flag of a hundred battles and 
the symbol of a thousand liberties. He 
paved all roads for the return of Na- 
poleon. 

Meanwhile, the Allies had been helping 
him. The Congress of Vienna—the real 
parallel to the conference of Paris—was 
even slower at starting than its illus- 


os statesmen of 1814 patched up a 


trious successor of today. France had 
handed over all her conquests to be dealt 
with by the conquering Allies, and in re- 
turn she had a place in the congress. 
Five months passed before the congress 
assembled—at Vienna on Nov. 3, 1814. 
It sat for three months. Its proceedings 
exhibited the most amazing resemblances 
to the present conference. There were 
secret treaties to cumber the ground— 
stocks of them, contracted in the heat of 
struggle with Napoleon. There was the 
same difference of opinion about Poland. 
It was even worse. So fiercely did those 
precious allies differ—so dearly did they 
love one another—so subtly did Talley- 
rand intrigue for France—that their 
armies were actually in motion against 
one another when the sudden whisper of 
“Boney” sent them scuttling back to 
their barracks. But it was too late. On 
March 4, 1815, Napoleon landed near 
Cannes, enthralled his old soldiery, ad- 
vanced to Paris, and the “ Hundred 
Days” began. 

Waterloo was a “near thing,” accord- 
ing to Wellington; and he had every 
reason to know. But it served. Europe 
was allowed a second chance; and Na- 
poleon this time was sent too far away 
to be dangerous. On July 8 Louis XVIII. 
—poor France!—was shuffled back on 
his throne, this time a little sobered by 
destiny. Again the statesmen set them- 
selves to fashion peace. This time it 
took a great deal longer. The second 
treaty with France was not achieved till 
Nov. 20, 1815. It was a harsher docu- 
ment. 

The boundaries of France were thrown 
back to the limits of 1790—a fact 
of which Paris is very much aware to- 
day. The Allies now imposed an indem- 
nity of $140,000,000—a small figure in 
our present lights, but a heavy burden 
for the impoverished France of 1815. 
Paris was compelled to disgorge all the 
art treasures “conveyed” by Napoleon 
from foreign capitals. An allied Army 
of Occupation was planted in the north- 
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eastern fortresses of France for five 
years. 

But these terms were a featherweight 
compared to what Prussia desired. It is 
worth while for Frenchmen to remember 
today that it was British fair play which 
saved her from dismemberment in 1815. 
Prussia wanted Alsace and Lorraine in 
1815 just as she afterward secured them 
in 1871. It was Wellington and Castle- 
reagh who postponed that crime for 
nearly two generations. 

Then the victors went back to their 
congress—but with a difference. This 
time the conquering alliance—Great 
Britain, Austria, Prussia, and Russia— 
claimed to call the tune. France was ex- 
cluded. The minor powers were left on 
the doorstep. Then was formeu that 
great “Quadruple Alliance”—the “Great 
Four ” of those days—which was not so 
entirely different from the Covenanted 
League of today as some people suppose. 
True, it came to be called “ Holy,” and 
no one as yet has applied that term to 
the League of Nations. But that was 
due to the quaint religiosity of the Czar 
Alexander, who imposed on his reluctant 
allies a series of Crusading Christian 


vows which played little part in their 
subsequent proceedings. 

People talk as if the Holy Alliance 
passed away like a Summer cloud. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. For 
ten years it bestrode Europe like a 
Colossus. It was a very effective League 
of Nations. It guaranteed the bounda- 
ries delimited by the Congress of Vienna. 
It went further—and here was its vital 
error. It guaranteed the forms of gov- 
ernment imposed within those boundaries. 

It was the British revolt against that 
doctrine that brought that great alliance 
to an end. But four Congresses sat 
before the end came. In 1821, at the 
Congress of Laibach, Castlereagh only 
protested when the Austrian armies 
marched against the Italians. In 1822, 
at Verona, Canning first threw out the 
idea of self-determination as a right 
when the French proposed to restore 
Ferdinand and the Inquisition to the 
throne of Spain. It was not until the 
French troops actually crossed the 
Pyrenees that England withdrew from 
the congress, and, in the Old World and 
the New, asserted the right of nations 
to decide their own destinies. 


Romain Rolland’s Plea for Post-War Unity 
A Manifesto and a Reply 


During the war the attitude of Romain Rolland, the author of “ Jean-Chris- 
tophe,” was a source of irritation to patriotic Frenchmen, and his “ internationalist ” 


point of view was severely condemned. 


The following plea for post-war unity, 


written by M. Rolland and signed by a number of internationally known writers 
and publicists, was reproduced in a recent number of the French publication, 


L’Humaniié: 


ORKERS in the realms of thought, 
companions dispersed to the four 
corners of the globe, separated for 

five years by armies, by the censor, and 
the hatred of nations at war, we address 
to you, at this hour which sees barriers 
fall and the reopening of frontiers, an 
appeal that our brotherly union may be 
reformed—may rise again, a new union 
established on a more solid, safer basis 
than that which previously existed. 
“War has scattered our ranks. Most 
intellectuals have put their knowledge, 


their art, their reason at the service of 
Governments. We do not wish to accuse 
any one, to reproach any one. We know 
the weakness of individual characters and 
the elementary force of strong collective 
currents. The latter overthrew the for- 


mer immediately, for nothing had been 
foreseen, and there was no possibility of 
resistance. Let us at least make use of 
the experience we have gained in pre- 
paring for the future. 

“First let us consider the disasters to 
which the almost total abdication of the 
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world’s intelligence and its voluntary en- 
slavement to uncontrolled forces have led 
it. The thinkers, the artists, have added 
to the scourge which is filling Europe, 
body and soul, with an incalculable flow 
of the poison of hate. They have sought 
in the arsenal of their knowledge, of 
their memory and their imagination the 
reasons, both new and old, historic, scien- 
tific, and poetic, for hate; they have 
worked that the concept of love might be 
destroyed among men. And by thus 
doing they have robbed thought of 
beauty, they have lowered and degraded 
it; they who were the representatives of 
thought. They have made of thought an 
instrument of the passions and (without 
being aware of it, perhaps) of the selfish 
interests of a political or social clan, of 
a State, of a country, of aclass,. And now 
from this savage mélée, from which the 
warring nations, conquerors and con- 
quered, are emerging broken and im- 
proverished and, at the bottom of their 
hearts—though they do not own it— 
ashamed and humiliated by their sudden 
madness, comes thought, having lost her 
diadem, compromised in the nations’ 
struggle. 


“ Arise! Let us free thought from its 
compromising alliances, from its humili- 
ating connections, from its hidden servi- 
tudes! Thought is no one’s servant. We 
are the servants of thought. We have no 
other master. We are here to carry its 
torch, to defend its light, to rally be- 
guiled men around its beacon. Our part, 
our duty, is to maintain one stable centre, 
to point to the north star, in the midst 
of the rush of passion and of night. 
Among these passions of pride and 
mutual destruction we make no choice; 
we reject them all. We honor truth alone, 
free, without frontiers, without limits, 
without racial or caste prejudices. We 
certainly do not lose interest in hu- 
manity. It is for her we work, but for 
her universally. We do not know peoples. 
We only know the people—unique, uni- 
versal, the suffering, struggling people, 
suffering, falling, and rising again, ad- 
vancing always on the stony path 
drenched with its tears—the people which 
all men recognize, all equally our broth- 
ers. And it is to enable them, like us. 


to become conscious of this fraternity 
that we uplift above their blind wars, 
the Arch of Alliance—free thought, one, 
multiple, and eternal.” 

This declaration was adopted on June 
23, 1919, and bore the following sig- 
natures: 

Jane Addams, United States; René 
Arcos, France; Henri Barbusse, Léon 
Bazalgette, France; Jean Richard Bloch, 
France; Roberto Bracco, Italy; Dr. L. E. 
J. Brouwer, Holland; A. de Chateau- 
briant, France;Georges Duhamel, France; 
Professor Einstein, Germany; Dr. Fred- 
erick van Eeden, Holland; George Eek- 
houd, Belgium; Professor Forel, Switzer- 
land; Verner von Heidenstam, Sweden; 
Selma Lagerléf, Sweden; Professor Max 
Lehmann, Germany; Carl Lindhagen, 
Sweden; Mr. .Lopez-Pico, Catalonia ; Hein- 
rich Mann, Germany; Marcel Martinet, 
France; Franz Masereel, Belgium; Emile 
Masson, France; Jacques Mesnil, Bel- 
gium; Sophus Michaeli, Denmark; Ma- 
thias Morhardt, France; Professor George 
Fr. Nicolai, Germany; Eugenio d’Ors, 
Catalonia; Professor A. Prenant, France;. 
Paul Signac, France; Jules Romains, 
France; G. Thiesson, France; Henry 
Vandervelde, Belgium; Charles Valdrac, 
France; Léon Werth, France; Israel 
Zangwill, Bertrand Russell, England; 
Romain Rolland, France; Han Ryner, 
France; Stefan Zweig, Austria. 


The Paris Temps in its comment 
on M. Rolland’s appeal said that the 
author’s intentions might be perfectly 
honest, but, even so, the text of the ap- 
peal was not satisfactory. Certain gen- 
eral and opportune formulas could be 
subscribed to. M. Romain  Rolland’s 
phrases were more or less happily com- 
posed. The Temps continued as follows: 


The difficulty begins with the applica- 
tion which M. Romain Rolland gives 
them. The outcome of the whole appeal 
is this, that it puts Germany in the same 
rank as the Entente, the Governments 
of the Central Empires with those of the 
allied powers, all intellectuals, and all 
nations. ‘‘ We do not wish to accuse 
any one, we reproach nobody.’’ Such an 
excess of gentleness toward some results 
in a lack of justice to others. Equity does 
not permit that the balance shall be held 
equal between the guilty and the innocent, 
the murderer and his victim. ‘‘ We know 
the weakness of individual characters 
and the elementary force of collective 
currents. * * * ’” That is very well ex- 
pressed, but no strong current would have 
prevented plenty of Frenchmen from pro- 
testing if it had been their Government 
which had violated Belgium, burned li- 
braries, and bombarded cathedrals. Be- 
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sides, France was incapable of having a 
Government which could make itself 
guilty of such atrocities. * * * It ir 
possible to understand that retrograde 
parties in neutral countries should have 
been Germanophile; it is even possible to 
understand the point ofview of the French- 
man of the extreme right before the war, 
blinded enough by social preoccupations 
to regard the Berlin headquarters staff as 
a rampart of civilization. But what is 
beyond comprehension is that democrats 
like M. Romain Rolland and his com- 
panions should have indulgences for the 
home of Kaiserism and militarism. Judg- 
ing this war quite apart from the point of 
view of patriotic sentiment, and solely 
from that of intellectual evolution, the 
victory of Germany would have been a 
disaster, while that of France has been 
the salvation of all those ideas for which 
M. Romain Rolland is supposed to stand. 
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The situation must be made perfectly 
clear. * * * French and allied intellect- 
uals cannot clear Germany of this great 
erime toward humanity. Those German 
intellectuals who took part in it or who 
did not raise their voices loudly against 
its perpetration will always be unworthy 
of any personal relations with us. Doubt- 
lesS art and knowledge have superior and 
irrefragable rights. A beautiful German 
work of art preserves its aestnetic value; 
a German discovery cannot be ignored. 
It is ridiculous to wage war against phi- 
losophers or against musicians who de- 
parted this planet thirty to one hundred 
years before the mobilization and who 
were being extolled to the skies five years 
ago. But it is one thing to bow before 
what is beautiful and true, whatever their 
provenance; it is quite another to hold 
out the hand to contemporaries disquali 
fied both morally and humanly. 


Anatole France on the Teacher’s Task 
Banishing Hatred and War Ideas 


the famous 

French novelist, delivered the open- 

ing address before the Congress 
of the Trade Unions of French Elemen- 
tary School Teachers, held at Tours in 
the second week of August, and the key- 
note of his speech was sounded in this 
sentence: “The war has sufficiently 
demonstrated that the popular education 
of tomorrow must be altogether differ- 
ent from that of former days.” It was, 
M. France said, with mingled feelings 
of anxiety and hope: that he addressed 
the teachers, for the future was in their 
hands, and in great measure it would be 
made by their intelligences and their 
pains, 

What a task was theirs at this moment, 
when the old social systems were crumb- 
ling under the weight of errors, and vic- 
tors and vanquished, exchanging looks of 
hatred, were falling into a common abyss 
of misery. In the social and moral dis- 
order produced by the war and perpet- 
vated by the peace which had followed 
it, they had everything to make and to 
remake. They must create a new hu- 
manity, awaken new intelligence, if they 
did not wish Europe to fall into imbecil- 
ity and barbarism. 

In the first place, they must banish 
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from the school everything that could 
make children like war and its crimes, 
and that alone would demand long and 
constant effort, unless indeed all the 
panoplies were, in the near future, swept 
away by the blast of universal revolu- 
tion. 

In the French bourgeoisie great and 
small, and even in the proletariat, the 
destructive instincts with which the 
Germans had been justly reproached 
were sedulously cultivated. Only a few 
days before M. de la Fouchardiere had 
asked at a bookseller’s for books suitable 
for a little girl, and had been offered 
nothing but accounts and pictures of 
slaughter, massacres, and extermina- 
tions. Next mid-Lent they would see in 
Paris, in the Champs Elysées and on the 
boulevards, thousands and thousands of 
little boys dressed by their inept mothers 
as Generals and Field Marshals. Motion 
pictures would show children the beau- 
ties of war and thus prepare them for 
the military career, and so long as there 
were soldiers there would be wars. The 
diplomatists of the Allies had allowed 
Germany still to have soldiers in order 
to be able to keep them themselves. Chil- 
dren were going to be brought up to be 
soldiers from the cradle. 
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It was for the teachers to break with 
these dangerous practices. They must 
make the children love peace and the 
works of peace. They must teach them 
to hate war. They must banish from 
their teaching everything that excited 
hatred of the foreigner, even of our 
enemies of yesterday. Not that one ought 
to be indulgent to crime and absolve all 
the guilty, but because every people, no 
matter what, at any time whatever, in- 
cluded more victims than criminals, be- 
cause innocent generations must not be 
punished for the guilty, and, above all, 
because all the peoples had much to for- 
give one another. 

M. France went on to recommend his 
hearers to read a recent book by Michel 
Corday, “ Les Mains Propres,” (“ Clean 
Hands,”) and quoted from it the sen- 
tence, “I hate him who debases man to 
the level of the beast by inciting him to 
attack anybody that does not resemble 
him.” “ From the bottom of my heart,” 
said M. France, “I invoke the disappear- 
ance of that kind of person from the 
face of the earth. I hate nothing ex- 
cept hatred.” 

The most necessary and most simple 
task of the teacher, he continued, was to 
make hatred hated. The state to which 
a devastating war had reduced France 
and the world imposed upon the teaci- 
ers duties of exceptional complexity and 
difficulty. Without hope of obtaining 
help or support, or even consent, they 
had to change elementary education 
from top to bottom in order to train 
workers. 

There was no room in the society 
of today for any but workers; the 
others would be swept away by the hur- 
ricane. And they must train intelligent 
workers instructed in the crafts that 
they practiced, knowing what were their 


duties to the national comr-unity and to 
the human community. 

“Burn,” said M. France, “burn all 
the books that teach hatred! Extol labor 
and love. Train for us men capable of 
trampling under foot the vain splendors 
of barbaric glory and of resisting the san- 
guinary ambitions of the nationalisms 
and imperialisms that have annihilated 
their fathers. No more industrial rival- 
ries! No more wars! Only labor and 
peace! Whether we like it or not, the 
time has come when we must either 
become citizens of the world or see the 
whole of civilization perish.” 

M. France suggested that there should 
be attached to the International of the 
workers a delegation of the teachers of 
all nations to formulate in common a 
universal system of instruction and con- 
sider the means to be taken to implant 
in young minds the ideas from which 
would spring the peace of the world and 
the union of the peoples. 

He concluded as follows: “ Reason, 
wisdom, intelligence, forces of the mind 


and heart, you that have always piously 
invoked, come to me, aid me, strengthen 
my feeble voice, carry it, if that be pos- 
sible, to all the peoples of the world, and 
diffuse it everywhere where men of good- 
will are found, to listen to the beneficent 


truth! A new order of things is born! 
The powers of evil are dying, poisoned 
by their crime. The covetous and the 
cruel, the devourers of the peoples, are 
perishing of a surfeit of blood. Sorely 
smitten by the fault of their blind or 
villainous masters, mutilated, decimated, 
the proletariats yet stand erect. They 
are going to unite in order to form but 
a single universal proletariat, and we 
shall see the fulfillment of the great 
Socialist prophecy—‘ the union of the 
workers will bring peace to the world.’ ” 





Aristocracy’s Downfall in Europe 


Triumph of the Small Landowner 


By CHARLES 


HE three great military monarchies 
which have lately fallen to pieces 
—Russian, Austro-Hungarian, and 
German—were all based upon an 

aristocracy of large landed properties, 
whereas the other European countries 
had become parliamentary and demo- 
cratic States. Europe was thus divided 
between two political orders, founded on 
two social orders—in fact, into two dif- 
ferent worlds between which the Elbe 
was approximately the boundary. 

Western Europe, with its ancient 
civilization, its great cities, its big in- 
dustries, its intensive agriculture and 
dense population, where the land is 
divided up into small or medium-sized 
properties, and where private fortunes 
made in industry, in commerce, and in 
banking form a large proportion of the 
total wealth of the country, has evolved 
a type of democratic society consisting 
mainly of bourgeois, of artisans, work- 
ingmen, and peasant proprietors. There 
remain certainly some fragments of the 
old manorial system—in Spain, the great 
landed nobles of Andalusia; in England 
and Ireland, the properties of the land- 
lords; in Italy, the latifundia of the 
southern provinces and of Lombardy— 
but these survivals, if they confer upon 
certain privileged families pre-eminence 
in the world of society, no longer carry 
with them political power. The direc- 
tion of public affairs rests with the mid- 
dle classes and with the elected repre- 
sentatives of the peasants and working 
classes, and it is from among the bour- 
geoisie, above all, that Ministers and 
party leaders are drawn. 

Eastern Europe, with a_ scattered 
population, a recent civilization, a back- 
ward agriculture, very little industry 
and a quiet rudimentary economic life, 
where the soil constitutes almost the 
only wealth of the country, has remained 
under the mediaeval manorial system; 
the land is divided up into large proper- 
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ties belonging to the noble families, on 
which the great majority of the peasants 
are either tenants or laborers. The 
castle dominates the village; the feudal 
lord, surrounded from childhood by 
swarms of servants and accustomed to 
being respected and obeyed, keeps the 
peasant in a state of fear and de- 
pendence. This social power, not being 
kept in check by the wealth or intel- 
lectual competition of a large bourgeoisie, 
renders the nobles supreme in the politi- 
cal sphere also; it is they who form the 
Court, the general staff, the Government, 
who hold the high command in the army, 
and fill the chief administrative posts. 
Raised by the favor of the ruling Prince 
above the masses of his subjects, they 
have upheld the monarchy by force of 
arms; the middle classes, few in number 
and kept in subjection, have had to rest 
content with junior posts and some 
measure of material profit. Such has 
been, with some variations, due mainly 
to the larger or smaller proportion of 
Jews, the agrarian and social order in 
Europe east of the Elbe. 


EIGHT LANDED ARISTOCRACIES 


In this immense tract of country, where 
the manorial system held sway, one can 
count eight landed aristocracies: (1) in 
Russia, in the districts inhabited by 
Great Russians and in the Ukraine east 
of the Dnieper, the pomieshchiks, big 
landed proprietors whom the Czars, in 
superficial imitation of Germany, digni- 
fied with the title of noble; (2) in the 
Baltic provinces the “ Baltic Barons,” a 
stock of nobles of German origin super- 
imposed upon the agrarian population of 
Esthonians and Letts; (3) in Rumania, 
the indigenous stock of Boyars, who re- 
mained in possession of their estates 
during the Turkish domination and-inter- 
married with the Phanariot nobles sent 
into the country to exploit it in the name 


*In ‘‘ New Europe,” July 14, 1919. 
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of the Sultan; (4) in Hungary, the 
Magyar magnates and “ gentry,” who 
have overflowed from the Magyar dis- 
tricts into those inhabited by Slovak and 
Rumanian peasants; (5) in Austria, the 
aristocrats of the Court of Vienna, who 
possess large domains in the German 
Alpine provinces and in the Czech lands 
of the Bohemian Crown; (6) in Prussia, 
the aristocracy of the eastern provinces, 
(Brandenburg, Pomerania, Prussia,) the 
Junkers, the “ Rittergut” proprietors, 
who form the entourage of the King and 
the officers’ corps; (7) in Poland, the 
slachta, the old fighting stock, which has 
become an aristocracy to which the 
greater part of the land still belongs, 
although the Russian Government, to 
weaken the national resistance of which 
the nobility was the soul, forcibly trans- 
ferred part of the land to the peasants; 
(8) in the countries bordering on Poland, 
the former dependencies of the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania (Lithuania, White 
Russia, Western Ukraine) and Galicia, 
the noble families descended from Polish 
imimgrants or from the indigenous but 
Polonized big landowners, who today 
form an aristocracy of Polish language 
and manners, superimposed upon the in- 
digenous agrarian population, (Lithua- 
nians, White Russians, Little Russians, 
Ruthenes,) which has remained faithful 
to its own language, and—where it is 
of Russian origin—to the Orthodox 
Church (in Ukrainia) or the Catholic- 
Uniate Church, (in White Russia and in 
Ruthenia.) Of these eight aristocracies 
the Russian, the Rumanian, the Magyar, 
the Polish, and the Prussian, being of the 
same race as their peasantry, played the 
part of national leaders; the others, 
Baltic Barons, Austrian aristocrats, and 
Polonized nobles of Lithuania, White 
Russia, and Ukrainia, are foreign 
aristocracies in national opposition to 
their peasantry. 

The war proved a decisive test of the 
stability of the two social orders; the 
democratic States went through it with- 
out flinching, the monarchies which had 
engendered the war in the hope of 
strengthening their position have gone 
under; from their defeat has sprung the 
revolution, which is overthrowing all 
aristocracies. One after the other is 


threatened or abolished by its subjects 
in revolt; and the political revolution is 
being completed by an agrarian revolu- 
tion. 


BEGINNING OF THE REVOLT 


This revolt began at the least civilized 
extremity of Europe—in the Russian 
Empire; the Bolsheviki, who attained to 
power by promising peace and the land, 
disorganized the armed force which 
alone, in that country of agrarian com- 
munism, maintained the class of large 
proprietors; the peasants, accustomed to 
feel themselves the legitimate possessors 
of their village lands, seized them by 
force from the nobles and proprietors. 
The new order is not yet stabilized; the 
land of which the large landowners have 
been robbed has not yet been divided 
among the peasants. But the counter- 


revolutionaries have been forced to re- 
linquish all idea of re-establishing the 
old order, and to limit their hopes to an 
indemnity; the allied Governments them- 
selves demand that the Generals should 
pledge themselves not to question the 


agrarian revolution. 


In the Baltic countries, the Baltic 
Barons, supported by a German army of 
occupation, struggled for a long time to 
keep their political domination and their 
large estates; when driven out by the 
nationai revolt of the Esthonians and 
Letts, first from Esthonia and then from 
Livonia, they clung to Courland, where 
the ignorance and vacillation of the 
Allies had left a German army corps, 
which, on the pretext of policing the 
country against the Bolsheviki, in reality 
aimed at terrorizing the inhabitants to 
the advantage of the Baltic Germans. 
But now the order has at last come to 
evacuate Courland, and the Revue Bal- 
tique, the organ of the oppressed nation- 
alities, writes as follows: “We had 
dreamed of peace between the Baltic 
peoples and the Baltic Barons. There 
is an end of that dream. Let the race 
of ‘ Balts’ quit our soil, or we shall know 
how to tear it out ourselves.” The end 
of the large domains is therefore near; 
the agrarian revolution is going ,to take 
place in the Baltic countries also. The 
peasant “have-nots” are going to re- 
ceive their share of the native soil. 
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IN AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY 


The crisis is more complicated in the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, where the 
two aristocracies which have hitherto 
held the political power, together with 
large tracts of land—the German nobil- 
ity in Austria and the Magyar nobility 
in Hungary—are national in those parts 
of their domains where the peasants are 
German or Magyar and foreign in those 
inhabited by Czechs, Jugoslavs, Slovaks, 
and Rumanians. The Austrian aristoc- 
racy, whose title does not yet appear to 
have been disputed in German Austria, 
has already been virtually abolished in 
the new Czech republic of Bohemia and 
Moravia, where a law has been passed 
fixing the maximum amount of land 
which may be held by one proprietor at 
190 hectares. The large properties, 
which have been estimated at about a 
quarter of the total acreage of the coun- 
try, are to be divided up among the 
peasants. Here the agrarian revolution 
is being carried out in a legal and peace- 
ful manner, by gradual steps, and with 
The 


an indemnity for expropriation. 
same thing will be done with regard to 
the large domains of the Magyar nobles 
in Slovakia, where expropriation and the 


distribution of the meadows to the 
peasants has begun in an amicable man- 
ner. 

The Magyar aristocracy is threatened 
with a more violent overthrow in its own 
country, for the communists of Buda- 
pest—with whom it at first allied itself 
in an excess of nationalist fury against 
the Allies, and in the hope of retaining 
its domination over the Slovak and Ru- 
manian peasantry—seem now disposed 
to bring about a social revolution of the 
Bolshevist order in Hungary, with a 
dictatorship of the proletariat.* This 
doctrine, preached in the country dis- 
tricts where the peasants are already 
excited by the promise of the land, would 
very rapidly lead to forcible exportation 
of the big landowners and the dividing 


*Since this article was written the Com- 
munist Government of Budapest has fallen 
and beef superseded in turn by the Peidll 
Cabinet and the Government of the Archduke 
Joseph, who resigned at the behest of the 
allied council. 


up of their estates among the rural 
working classes—in short, to agrarian 
revolution on the Russian model. 


RUMANIA AND POLAND 


A similar campaign against the 
Magyar nobility has been entered upon 
by the Rumanian peasants in Transyl- 
vania and in the neighboring countries 
where the Rumanian population forms 
the majority, and which have lately 
broken away from Hungary in order to 
unite with the Kingdom of Rumania. It 
is proceeding at the same time in the 
old Rumanian principalities of Wallachia 
and Moldavia, on the initiative of the 
Government under pressure of public 
opinion. It began on the entry of Ru- 
mania into the war, when, in order to 
arouse the peasantry in the national 
cause, it was necessary to promise them 
ownership of the land. This promise, 
which was held up by the Rumanian de- 
feat and the coming into power of a 
Germanophil Government, has at last 
been redeemed by a law which, on 
similar linés to that passed by the Czech 
Republic, fixes a maximum of land to be 
held by any one proprietor and insti- 
tutes a system of expropriation and in- 
demnification; the land thus rendered 
available is to be distributed among the 
peasants whose property is insufficient 
for their needs. 

In Poland, where the landlords in 
alliance with the clergy led the opposi- 
tion against all foreign government, the 
landed aristocracy, by their champion- 
ship of nationality, acquired an influence 
over the people which they are using to- 
day in order to defend their social pre- 
eminence and their large estates against 
all revolutionary tendencies. The neces- 
sity for provisionally maintaining na- 
tional unity against enemies from out- 
side conceals the latent conflict in the 
Diet between the peasant parties, who 
demand the partition of the big estates, 
and the conservative parties, who wish 
to save the large landowners. In no 
country except Prussia does the agrarian 
revolution meet with such determined op- 
position. Galicia and Posnania, where 
the big Polish landowners, spared or even 
favored by the Austrian or German 
courts and imperial administrations, had 
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become political leaders, remain the two 
great strongholds of landed aristocracy 
in Eastern Europe. 


STRUGGLE ON RUSSIAN BORDERS 


In order to divert the cupidity of the 
Polish peasants from their own large 
estates the Polish landlords are trying to 
extend their political domination over 
neighboring countries, where they hope 
to find land for colonization. This is the 
personal, economic motive which under- 
lies the patriotic agitation for the an- 
nexation of all the provinces which were 
formerly dependencies of the grand 
duchy of Lithuania, and where the no- 
bility have remained Polonized—Lithu- 
ania, White Russia, Western Ukrainia, 
(Podolia, Volhynia,) to which one must 
add the Ruthene districts of Galicia. 
Even in Paris a campaign of nationalist 
propaganda is being conducted to justify 
this policy of invasion in the name of 
peace and civilization. We are told that 
France, in order to keep Germany in 
check, requires a strong Poland, and that 
Poland, in order to be strong, requires a 
vast extent of territory into which she 
can pour the surplus of her rural popu- 
lation, and which must be rich in propor- 
tion to her size and economic needs; 
therefore “ Poland’s capital” must be 
preserved, (it is thus that these gentle- 
men have christened the landed property 
of the Polish nobility in districts whose 
peasantry are of non-Polish race;) these 
territories, sparsely populated by half- 
savage races, would be colonized by the 
rural proletariat of Poland, which, under 
the direction of the Polish aristoracy, 
would introduce a higher civilization, and 
at the same time avert the crisis of over- 
population which at present prevails in 
Poland and the agrarian revolution with 
which the big landlords are threatened. 
This policy involves military operations 
on all the castern frontiers in order to 
subdue the recalcitrant natives, and 
these wars cannot be waged by the new 
State, save with the aid or the connivance 
of Western Europe. Will the Allies lend 
themselves to this game? Will their 
diplomats and soldiers continue to allow 
their policy to be dictated by the Polish 
aristocrats and émigrés? The peoples of 
Lithuania, White Russia, and _ the 


Ukraine, which have already formed na- 
tional governments, represented by dele- 
gations, threaten to meet this Polish 
“colonization” by armed force. The 
Ukrainians have already begun war. The 
news which reaches us from these coun- 
tries where social upheaval is at its 
height must be received with caution, and 
we do not know exactly what is happen- 
ing. But we know enough to be afraid 
lest the war may be accompanied by a 
general extermination of the Polish nobil- 
ity. It appears that the peasants of the 
Orthodox Ukraine have in many places 
liquidated the big Polish estates by the 
same methods as in Russia. The Catholic 
peasants of Lithuania, the Uniate peas- 
ants of White Russia, employ milder 
methods, more in keeping with their 
more peaceful or civilized character. But 
in all these frontier districts the agrarian 
revolution would seem to be henceforth 
inevitable. 


THE PRUSSIAN ARISTOCRACY 


There remains the most powerful of 
these aristocracies, the ‘most redoubtable 
for the peace of the world, but also the 
most modern—the Prussian aristocracy. 
This has succeeded in making itself, if 
not loved, at least respected, by the work- 
ers whom it employs, because it does not 
limit itself, like almost all the others, to 
consuming its revenues in castle life or 
to trusting to land agents the manage- 
ment of its estates. The Prussian Junker 
is not an idler; he directs in person the 
management of his land, and very often 
conducts an industrial enterprise as well, 
such as a distillery or brewery. The 
peasants on his domain are not tenants; 
they are agricultural laborers, working 
under the proprietor’s direction. The 
revolution which has overthrown the 
Hohenzollern has not yet touched the 
Prussian nobility. It seems difficult to 
understand that this nobility should be 
able to survive alone in Europe amid the 
universal collapse of landed aristocra- 
cies. And yet is it not strange that the 
“ Socialist” Government of the new 
“ Reich-Republik,” which has announced 
its intention of socializing coal and 
potash, should not yet have proposed 
any measure for the expropriation of 
the Junkers or the assignment of their 
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vast lands to the laboring class? There 
is, as yet, no sign whatever of an 
agrarian revolution in Prussia; and we 
may suppose that the region lying be- 
tween Elbe and Oder will be the last 
battlefield of aristocracy in Europe. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CHANGE 


This general movement of agrarian 
revolution will have the effect of estab- 
lishing throughout the vast territories 
of Eastern Europe a new democratic 
world of peasant proprietors. Can the 
peoples of Western Europe look on with 
indifference, as at some movement of 
internal politics which does not concern 
them? It is more or less the tendency 
of the Governments to look with disdain 
on the affairs of the peasantry, especially 
of foreign peasantries. But whoever 
takes the trouble to inquire into real and 
fundamental forces, will see that this 
social transformation of whole country- 
sides involves, in the foreign policy of 
the East European States, a radical revo- 
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lution which is of direct interest to'the 
worla’s peace and which guarantees it 
in three directions: 

1. We seek a barrier to protect the 
west against the barbaric communism of 
the Bolsheviki; and there is no barrier 
more solid than a democracy of peasant 
proprietors. 

2. We seek guarantees against a return 
of the war spirit; and there is no régime 
more pacific than a democracy of 
peasant proprietors. Since the world 
began, no such community has ever de- 
sired or prepared or commenced a war. 

8. We seek insurance against imperial- 
ist intrigue and designs of annexation; 
and nothing is less imperialistic, less de- 
sirous of foreign aggrandizement, than 
Federal republics resting on peasant 
proprietorship. 

The agrarian revolution which is in 
process or in preparation throughout 
Eastern Europe, for the partition of 
large estates among the peasantry, will 
be the most solid guarantee of peace. 


Prussian Protestantism 


Separation of Church and State—The Huguenot 
Community of Berlin 


By 


HE French Revolution recognized 

for its god the god of the philoso- 
phers, and celebrated with great 

pomp at Notre Dame the cult of 

the Goddess Reason. The German rev- 
olutionists, in contrast, enthusiastic for 
everything that concerns the ameliora- 
tion of their material existence, have 
shown themselves absolutely indifferent 
regarding the quest of any new spiritual 
principle. The important question of the 
separation of Church and State brought 
up by the Independent Socialists aroused 
in the Weimar theatre none of those 
spontaneous and vibrant speeches which 
such themes evoked in other revolution- 
ary periods. Although a large majority 
pronounced against separation, this 
measure will prevail in principle, in the 
sense that there will no longer be a 
Church of official character; that is to 


A CORRESPONDENT 


OF THE PARIS TEMPS 


say, a Church of State such as was the 
Protestant Church of Prussia. On the 
other hand, the old financial subsidies 
made by the State will be continued; it 
will, for instance, go on paying the 
salaries of the ministers and the ex- 
penses of the Faculties of Theology, both 
Protestant and Catholic. The new 
régime thus created by this compromise 
implies that the State will henceforth be 
completely dissociated from the destinies 
of the Church and will show itself neu- 
tral from the religious point of view. It 
must be emphasized that this modifica- 
tion of the old relations between the civil 
and religious authorities entails the most 
momentous consequences. For until the 
revolution the Church has been, beyond 
the Rhine, a precious means of support 
for the State and the monarchy. 

For instance, the high and exalted 
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Bishop, the summus episcopus of the 
Prussian Protestant Church, was no 
other than the Emperor, William II., who 
(oh, irony!) bore likewise the title of 
“oberster Kricgsherr,”’ supreme War 
Lord. Thus one justified and blessed 
the other. Moreover, like all the in- 
tellectuals, the pastors acted like royal 
functionaries, and thronged into the 
ranks of the champions of official truth. 
This situation of the Church in the State 
explains why, until the revolution, the 
national sentiment fused with religious 
and moral faith, and also explains how 
that amazing doctrine of a chosen people 
fighting for their King and for their 
God could so easily arise. Hence came 
those patriotic sermons pronounced at 
the order of lay authority and which 
eulogized violence according to the 
Prussian method.. Hence, also, that al- 
most pathological cult destined to exalt 
the warlike spirit of the German peo- 
ple; hence that warlike psychosis, that 
perversion of religious sentiments, which 
led some pastors so far as to excuse the 
violation of Belgian territory, and to 
exult in the very pulpit over the effects 
of the heavy cannon bombarding Paris. 


SEPARATING CHURCH AND STATE 


By breaking this traditional bond be- 
tween the throne and the altar, in Ger- 
many, the revolution has taken the first 
step of the new republic toward the 
modern solution of the separation of the 
temporal and the spiritual. The com- 
promise voted by the National Assembly 
follows the same path. Already its first 
consequences have been shown: formerly 
each functionary had to belong to a rec- 
ognized denomination and fulfill his 
religious duties; atheists or free-thinkers 
could not aspire to serve the State. The 
ironical nomination of such an impeni- 
tent rationalist as Herr Ad. Hoffman to 
the position of Minister of Religion in 
Prussia broke abruptly, immediately fol- 
lowing the revolution, with that secular 
custom. 


The Catholic Church, by reason of the 
conservative or democratic, aristocratic 
or popular character which it has the 
faculty of assuming in turn, has been 
in no wise weakened by the revolution 
and will be in no way affected by the 
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new order of things. It will be different 
with the Protestant Church, which, as a 
consequence of the overthrow of the em- 
pire, has lost its summus episcopus, now 
replaced by a triumvirate of pastors, as 
well as its privileged position as a State 
institution. Every Sunday from their 
pulpits the German pastors speak with 
sobs in their voices of the “ poor exile” 
of Amerongen, and they become his 
ardent advocates in the numerous 
religious sheets which they edit and in- 
spire. And, naturally, in these times of 
troubles and riots which in no way recall 
the security of the imperial régime, the 
great mass of the faithful listen with 
favorable ears to their spiritual guides. 
Hence the inspiration of that appeal re- 
cently addressed to M. Poincaré by the 
descendants of those Huguenots who 
emigrated to Germany after the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, and who ask, 
in the name of the hospitality offered 
them in former days by the Hohenzol- 
lerns, the pardon of William II. The 
French public must have felt a certain 
amazement on reading it. What will it 
say when confronted with the following 
facts? 


PROTESTANTS IN BERLIN 


The Protestant Community of the 
Refuge of Berlin counts at present 
nearly 10,000 Huguenots who possess’ 
their own church, presided over, according 
to tradition, by a French-Swiss pastor. 
Now during the war there were no more 
bitter adversaries of the Allies, ani- 
mated with such a violent hatred of 
France, than the parishioners of this 
church. Thus in 1914, immediately after 
the violation of Belgian neutrality, the 
synod of the church asked Pastor Nicole 
to replace his religious sermons by 
“patriotic sermons.” Courageously the 
pastor refused, objecting to his excited 
flock on the ground of his Swiss na- 
tionality and hence enforced neutrality. 
Accused thereupon of high treason by the 
community he was brought before the 
royal consistory of the Prussian Church 
who, less excitable than the descendants 
of our far-off compatriots, acquitted him 
on the ground of his nationality. This 
result seems to have redoubled the 
fanatic ardor of the community, which 
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immediately returned to the attack and 
demanded the suppression of the cults 
carried on in French which a pious tradi- 
tion had maintained until that time, 
despite the Napoleonic period, despite 
1870 itself. Pastor Nicole preached 
nevertheless the following Sunday in 
French. His parishioners threatened to 
break the windows of the temple if this 
was repeated. The ecclesiastical au- 
thorities, on being consulted, in view of 
the uncompromising attitude of the mem- 
bers, were obliged to order the suspension 
of all sermons in French during the war. 
Their complete suppression was decided 
shortly afterward by the Community of 
Refuge. 

It is curious to note that those 
descendants of Huguenots who made a 
name for themselves during the war were 
all grouped on the side of the Pan-Ger- 
manists and the Military Party. Ad- 
miral Capelle, Minister of the Navy, was 
the alter ego of von Tirpitz, whom he 
supported actively in the submarine war. 
Souchon Pasha, chief instructor of the 
Ottoman fleet, directed the defense of the 
Dardanelles against which the efforts of 
the Allies came to nought. The sub- 
marine commander, Arnaud de la Per- 
riére, for many long months held the rec- 
ord for the number of allied vessels 
sunk. General de la Chevallerie com- 
manded a battalion on the French front. 
The fierce hatred and spirit of vengeance 
which animated against us in 1870 the 
Prussian General Verdy de Vernois were 
inherited in toto. Such are the senti- 
ments which have remained as a tradi- 
tion in the Community of Refuge of 
Berlin. 


REPLY TO GERMAN HUGUENOTS 


The letter of the German Protestants 
to M. Poincaré referred to above was 
analyzed and commented upon toward 
the end of July by John Viénot, Pro- 
fessor of History in the Theological 
Faculty of Paris, in Le Temps at the 
date mentioned. The text of this reply 
is in part as follows: 


The President of the Federation of 
Protestant Churches of France has made 
to the letter “which the Community of 
Refuge of Berlin addressed to M. Poin- 
ecaré a suitable reply. 

But in addressing itself to the President 
of the French Republic with the object of 


obtaining favorable treatment for the man 
who was responsible for the war, the 
Community of Refuge of Berlin, organ of 
service for German propaganda, went far 
beyond the French Protestant minority. 
It thought of the millions of Protestants 
of America, of England, of Holland, and 
Switzerland, and sought tq arouse in them 
some sympathy for William II., wretched 
and proscribed descendant of those Hohen- 
zollerns who long before had so gener- 
ously received the French Huguenots. It 
knows that the name of Huguenot al- 
ways awakens an echo of sympathy in 
those circles, and it was with this be- 
loved and respected name that it covered 
itself to increase the influence of its in- 
tercession. It is therefore a matter of 
general interest to know more exactly 
who it is that speaks to us from Berlin, 
what they wish to tell us, and the object 
that they pursue. 

The senders of the letter are descendants 
of the Huguenots expelled by the re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes. Yes, 
but in fact, these descendants of our 
fathers are today Prussians. Some years 
ago I was in Berlin, at an international 
historical congress. After a_ colossal 
dinner offered us at the City Hall, I 
found myself face to face with a keeper 
of archives, a sturdily built man with 
black moustachios, who, filling his glass, 
raised it in my direction, saying: ‘I 
drink to you. My name is Granier. I am 
proud of having Huguenot blood in my 
veins, but I am a Prussian.’’ I bowed, 
without replying. I remembered that Ch. 
Weiss, the historian of the Refuge, wrote 
as early as 1853: ‘‘ The new generation 
is German in heart, as it is in language, 
and it may be affirmed that no tie binds 
them now to the motherland of their 
ancestors.”’ 

Our interlocutors are Prussians; nothing 
more. What do they say to us? ‘“ Pity 
for William II., in memory of that Grand 
Elector who, thanks to his tolerance, of- 
fered us in this land a second home.’’ 

When everybody at the Court of Berlin 
spoke French, the Protestant refugees 
were able to live in a Protestant country 
and to speak the language which the 
Prince and his Court used exclusively. 
Was there anything surprising in that? 
Can they do so now? How many French 
cults are there now in Berlin and Branden- 
burg? All the churches issued from the 
Refuge were long ago Germanized. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
Great Elector understood the mistake 
committed by Louis XIV. when he heed- 
lessly expelled 600,000 Huguenots from 
their country. He understood the ad- 
vantage he could draw from this, and he 
adopted a broad and intelligent policy. 
He needed men to populate his deserts, 
needed officers and_ soldiers, needed 
manufacturers, agriculturists, and ar- 
tists. The Huguenots provided him with 
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all this, and with a French Academy in 
the bargain. It is not without a pang 
that one reads this phrase of Ancillon 
expelled from Metz: ‘‘ There have come 
into this State (Prussia) workmen of all 
trades, so that all kinds of labor are now 
being carried on here. None are pursued 
in France that are not pursued in this 
country, * °* 

It was French officers who organized 
the Prussian Army, through the fault of 
Louis XIV.; it was French engineers who 
initiated Prussia in the art of engineering 
and modern fortification * * * ‘‘ France,’’ 
asks the Berlin document, ‘‘ has she re- 
paired the wrongs which she committed 
toward us Huguenots?’’ Yes, gentlemen. 
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France, democratic as well as imperial 
France, has done all she could to make 
good the injustices which she herself did 
not commit. The law of Dec. 15, 1790, 
restored their French nationality to all 
the descendants of the refugees, and Ar- 
ticle XII. of that law ordered restitution 
to these families of all property con- 
fiscated, and still in the hands of the 
State. Napoleon I., subsequently, ceded 
to the Protestants several conventual 
churches as a partial reparation for the 
unjust destruction of our churches. We 
hope that your Government will find it- 
self enabled to manifest in the future 
that same solicitude for necessary repa- 
rations with which you seem so animated. 


Belgium’s African Campaign 


The Part Played by Belgian Troops in Protecting Frontiers 
Threatened by Germans 


E part played by the military 

forces of Belgium in Africa in hold- 

ing back the Germans has been offi- 
cially described in a narrative issued by 
the Belgian Press Bureau. The essen- 
tial facts are as follows: 


At the period when it was essential that 
in Africa, as in Europe, there should be 
unity in the efforts of the Allies to re- 
pulse German aggression, Belgium did 
not hesitate to send her soldiers to the 
threatened frontiers. 

In the Kameruns, in September, 1914, 
the Congolese troops stabilized a situation 
recognized as precarious at a _ certain 
moment. They then took part in the 
struggle which ended in the conquest of 
this colony. Soon after they were to act 
efficaciously in preventing German access 
to Uganda and Rhodesia, British colonies. 

From the beginning of 1915 to April, 
1916, the Belgians defended 200 kilometers 
of the Uganda frontiers which were being 
continuously attacked by the Germans 
and the native populations of Ruanda. 
Finally, in 1916, after having created an 
army in toto in Central Africa, the Bel- 
gians were able to assume the offensive 
and capture in German East Africa, by 
force of arms, the Provinces of Ruanda 
with Kigali and Nyansa; of Urundi with 
Kitega; the larger part of the Province 
of Bukoba with Biaramulo and the south- 
western coasts of Lake Victoria; the dis- 


Lake Tanganyika. 


The Karema territories, with the ancient 
post of that name established on the 
eastern shore of the lake by the Belgian, 
Captain Cambier, in 1879, saw the Belgian 


flag hoisted soon after, while the Congo 
regiments, concentrating their efforts, car- 
ried Tabora, the war capital of the Ger- 
man colony, after costly. efforts. The 
roads which lead to Tabora witnessed 
the sacrifice of many Belgian soldiers’ 
lives. 

At the beginning of 1917 Belgium ac- 
ceded to a disinterested act in favor of 
Great Britain, an act which tried the 
pride of the victorious Belgian regiments: 
Tabora was handed over to Belgium’s 
great British ally. 

The Germans thrown back into the 
valley of the Rufigi River had been able 
to reorganize themselves during the rainy 
season. In April, 1917, by a sudden re- 
action, they managed to break the en- 
circling cordon of British forces and 
throw detachments to the north and the 
southeast. 

The Belgians were then called upon to 
collaborate in continuing the struggle and 
in completing the conquest of the last 
enemy colony. 

At the end of May Belgian battalions 
were able to cover Tabora, which was 
threatened by a German column. The 
enemy was pursued relentlessly to the 
north and many detached units were cap- 
tured without having been able to achieve 
anything. 

In August the great mass of the Bel- 
gian forces was concentrated at Dodoma 
and Kilosa, south of the railway line from 
Tabora te Dar-es-Salaam. 

After having cleared the country of Ger- 
man detachments which were raiding it, 
after having crossed rivers several hun- 
dred yards wide under enemy fire, after 
having given battle for ten days in the 
mountains, after having fought ceaseless- 
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ly for two months, on Oct. 9 the troops 
under Colonel Huyghe, who had become 
Commander in Chief of the Belgian forces 
in 1917, captured Mahenge, the last dis- 
trict headquarters still in the hands of the 
Germans. The pursuit then began imme- 
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diately. A detachment disembarked at 
Kilwa and marched toward Liwale to cut 
the enemy’s retreat. The German columns, 
beating a hasty retreat from Mahenge, 
were pursued by the Belgians, and at the 
end of November were forced to surrender 
to the British troops which intercepted 
them at Nevala. Almost at the same 
moment the last troops of General von 
Lettow abandoned German East African 
territory and passed into Mozambique, 
Portuguese colony. The task of finally 
dealing with these scattered sharp-shoot- 
ers fell to the British and Portuguese 
forces; the Belgian troops’ task was 
ended. General van de Venter, after Gen- 
eral Smuts, has officially declared on 
several occasions that Belgian aid during 
this campaign had been “loyal, unre- 
stricted, and of the highest value.’’ 

Belgium then applied herself to 
practical organization of the administra- 
tion of those territories of German East 
Africa submitted to her jurisdiction, and 
to stanching the wounds which the war 
had inflicted on the country. 

First, in 1917, the Belgian administra- 
tion had to face the danger of famine 
which was threatening the inhabitants 
of Ruanda and Urundi. Thanks to the 
wise measures taken, the catastrophe was 
prevented and Belgium earned the grati- 
tude of the natives. Soon life became 
normal once more, as much in the com- 
mercial and industrial region of Kigoma- 
Ujiji as in the pastoral and agricultural 
countries of Ruanda and Urundi. 

Schools have been founded in Ruanda. 
The King of the province,-Musinga, con- 





sented, under the influence of the Belgian 
administrators, to renounce the supreme 
right over the lives of his people. In- 
ternal strife ceased in Ruanda and an 
indigent fund was established by Musinga, 
who invariably carried on his Government 
in perfect accord with the Belgian Resi- 
dent. It was a rule in this country that 
a white man should never behold the 
Queen Mother, who shares the royal au- 
thority with her son, and is perhaps even 
more powerful than the King himself. 
The Watuzi used to say in support of a 
declaration: ‘‘It is as true as that a 
white man will never see Musinga’s 
mother.’’ Yet in June, 1917, the Belgian 
Resident at Ruanda was presented to the 
Queen Mother by Musinga himself. The 
Belgians thus obtained a testimony of 
confidence and of attachment which the 
Germans were not able to call forth dur- 
ing the seventeen years of their occupa- 
tion of the territory. 

In Urundi, in 1916, the natives still fled 
at the approach of Europeans. It is 
enough to read the account of the fétes 
given at the close of 1918, on the occasion 
of the visit to Kitega of General Malfeyt, 
the Belgian Royal Commissary, in order 
to realize the progress effected under the 
present direction. In 1916 the port of 
Kigoma had just come into existence. 
Thanks to the activity of Belgian en- 
gineers, officers, and administrators, 
Kigoma, which is in reality the point of 
juncture of the communications which 
connect the Atlantic with the Indian 
Ocean, is today perfectly organized. 

Neither the difficulties nor the unavoid- 
able expenses have prevented the ac- 
complishment of the task which meant 
to this country intrusted to Belgium’s 
care the establishment of better condi- 
tions of life based on progress and free- 
dom. 

Nearly all the Ruanda and Urundi chiefs 
have solemnly declared—and their testi- 
mony has either been written by them- 
selves or registered by witnesses worthy 
of confidence—that they desired to con- 
tinue to work in the future under the pro- 
tection of Belgium. 

When the Royal Commissioner Malfeyt 
visited Urundi and Ruanda at the close 
of 1918, thousands of natives covered dis- 
tances often necessitating several days’ 
journey in order to express to the rep- 
resentative of Belgium their gratitude, 
their attachment, their devotion, and 
their sincere desire to become Belgians. 

It is, besides, a fact that the popula- 
tions of Ruanda and Urundi are of the 
same race as those which inhabit the Bel- 
gian shore of Lake Kivu, and it is of 
material importance that they should no 
longer be separated. Belgium, by right 
of conquest, possesses Ruanda and 
Urundi. She desires to preserve these 
provinces which have witnessed the sacri- 
fice of so many of her sons. 
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British Airships 





The Progress Made During the War—Evolution From Tiny 
Beta to R-34 


By A WRITER IN THE LONDON TIMES 


N Aug. 4, 1914, the British Navy 
nominally possessed several air- 
ships, most of which were, how- 
ever, of an obsolete or semi-obso- 

lete type. Pride of place should perhaps 
be given to the old Beta, which, with 
Gamma, Delta, and Eta, had been hand- 
ed over from the army on Jan. 1, 1914. 
This little airship had keen in existence 
in one form or another since early in 
1910, and was in reality even older than 
that, as her original envelope had formed 
part of the Baby, the second British 
Army airship, built in 1909. Beta had, 
of course, undergone many changes since 
those days, although she still clung to 
the old tradition of an envelope made of 
gold-beater’s skin, which was at the out- 
break of war in process of being rigged 
to a brand-new car with a 50 horse 
power engine. Gamma was also an old 
ship, being built late in 1910, but had 
never quite taken the same place in the 
affections of the Airship Service as Beta, 
in whom most of them had cut their aerial 
wisdom teeth. Gamma was by this date 
practically worn out, and was only used 
for experimental work of a varied na- 
ture. It was from her envelope that the 
first known experiments in firing a gun 
from the top surface of a non-rigid air- 
ship were carried out. Delta was not 
used during the war, while Eta was 
wrecked near Redhill in November, 1914, 
after making a forced landing on her 
way to a temporary base established at 
Firminy, near Dunkirk. 

The remaining ‘airships in the posses- 
sion of the Admiralty were No. 2, a small 
training airship; No. 3, a French-built 
Astra-Torrés, and No. 4, a Parseval 
bought from Germany. In addition to 
these, a contract had been signed with 
Messrs. Vickers (Limited) in March for 
the building of a rigid airship (No. 9) 
of about twenty-seven tons gross lift, 
while the same firm had orders for three 
Parsevals, which were subsequently de- 





livered and used for training work. A 
Forlanini type semi-rigid was also on 
order from Italy, but this was taken 
over by the Italian Government when 
completed. 

The airship personnel totaled 198 of 
all ranks, of whom a certain number, 
both officers and men, were military. 
These, under the leadership of Lieut. Col. 
(now Brig. Gen., R. A. F.) E. M. Mait- 
land, elected to be seconded to the navy 
rather than give up their connection with 
airships when a transfer took place. 
There was only one airship station, com- 
prising two sheds in close juxtaposition 
to the Royal Aircraft factory at Farn- 
borough, actually completed. 


EARLY DAYS 


It appears that the airship branch of 
what was later to be known as the Royal 
Naval Air Service was the first portion 
of the air forces of the country to carry 
out any war operation, although no ac- 
tive results were achieved. At 7 o’clock 
in the evening of Aug. 5, exactly nine- 
teen hours after the declaration of war, 
Parseval No. 4 set out from Kingsnorth 
on a night reconnoissance of the Thames 
estuary on the lookout for any hostile de- 
stroyers or submarines which might be 
attempting a raid. The airship returned 
safely to her base at 5:30 the following 
morning, after a flight of ten and a half 
hours, without sighting anything other 
than our own patrol craft. 

After this inaugural war flight, the 
same airship, with the assistance of 
Astra-Torrés No. 3, maintained a regu- 
lar patrol of the Channel, from the 
mouth of the Thames down to the Isle of 
Wight. Included in their work was the 
duty of convoying the first units of the 
British Expeditionary Force to France 
on Aug. 14. 

There were few events of outstanding 
importance during 1914, though an in- 
teresting incident was No. 3’s visit to 
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Ostend in September, when she was 
moored out in the open for three days 
ready to assist in the hasty prepara- 
tions, which were subsequently aban- 
doned, made to defend that town by Sir 
George Aston, in command of a mixed 
force of marines and troops. After the 
evacuation a somewhat daring recon- 
noissance of Ostend was made by the 
same airship in broad daylight to as- 
certain whether the Germans had yet 
occupied the place. 

Two months later a party under 
Colonel Maitland established an airship 
base in a disused factory at Firminy. 
Eta was destined for this work, but was 
wrecked on the way over, her place 
being taken by Beta, which did a certain 
amount of reconnoissance work and ar- 
tillery control for the Belgian heavy 
guns in the neighborhood. This party 
saw a Belgian kite balloon in operation 
and were so impressed with its value 
that a strong recommendation was for- 
warded to the Admiralty recommending 
the adoption of similar measures—with 
results which are now history. This 
force was recalled toward the end of the 
year. 


PROGRESS IN 1915 


The year 1915 opened inauspiciously 
for airships by the issue early in Feb- 
ruary of instructions to Messrs. Vickers 
to cease all work on the construction of 
the rigid airship No. 9. This resulted 
immediately in the dispersal of a large 
number of skilled workmen and caused 
the loss of much valuable time before 
experience could be gained in the man- 
agement and uses of large airships. 
Fortunately, the policy was reversed and 
recommencement of work ordered in the 
following August, but, largely owing to 
this delay, this first rigid airship did not 
take the air until late in the following 
year. 

The same month, however, saw a de- 
velopment which was destined to sow the 
seeds of all the future successes of Brit- 
ish airships. On the last day of Febru- 
ary Lord Fisher, who had lately become 
First Sea Lord, in view of the threaten- 
ing submarine menace, gave instructions 
for the production of a small airship to 









act as a submarine scout. Then followed 
a fortnight of feverish activity on the 
part of the Airship Service, which at last 
saw signs of interest in high quarters. 
The following day the envelope of the 
little Willows training airship was dis- 
patched from Farnborough to Kings- 
north and preparations were made to 
sling below it the fuselage of a 
war-scarred BE-2-C airplane. Precisely 
fifteen days later SS-1 took the air 
and successfully passed her trials, with 
the result that a further twelve subma- 
rine scouts were ordered the same eve- 
ning. To accommodate these, work was 
commenced immediately on a number of 
stations around the coast, and during the 
ensuing Summer patrols were started 
from Folkestone, Polegate near East- 
bourne, Marquise on the French coast 
near Boulogne, Luce Bay near Stranraer, 
and Anglesey; Folkestone being the first 
of these stations to “commission,” on 
May 8. The earlier SS airships were 
constructed at Kingsnorth, while Barrow 
and Wormwood Scrubs were both subse- 
quently employed on this work. 


CREATING A NEW INDUSTRY 


It was necessary to build up what 
was practically a new industry to pre- 
pare fabric with rubber proofing to ren- 
der it gas-tight for airship envelopes. 
The various water-proofing companies 
were called upon for this work, and re- 
sponded with such enthusiasm that by 
the end of the war there were about half 
a dozen firms which had specialized in 
the making of airship envelopes with ex- 
tremely good results. The SS airships 
proved so satisfactory that it was de- 
cided in July to recommence work on 
rigid No. 9, and also to start on the pro- 
duction of a larger type of non-rigid 
which subsequently became known as the 
“ coastal ” class, they being intended for 
anti-submarine patrols up to a distance 
of 150 miles from shore. To house these 
airships the building of new stations was 
commenced in the Autumn at Longside 
near Aberdeen, East Fortune on the 
Firth of Forth, Howden on the Humber, 
Pulham in Norfolk, Mullion in South 
Cornwall, and Pembroke in South Wales. 
These, with the SS airship stations al- 








ready commissioned, provided a chain of 
bases all around the coast, distant in the 
majority of cases only some 100 miles 
apart. The greatest possible credit is 
due to Brig. Gen. Masterman, who was 
personally responsible for the location of 
these stations, which, although at that 
time the methods of employing airships 
in anti-submarine operations were all a 
matter of pure conjecture, proved later 
on to be without exception admirably 
placed for dealing with the very extend- 
ed activities of German submarines as 
these were developed in 1917 and 1918. 


Before passing to the year 1916 it may 
be mentioned that toward the end of the 
Summer an airship expeditionary force 
was sent to the Dardanelles, a base 
being established on the Island of Im- 
bros to co-operate with the surface craft 
in attempting to locate enemy subma- 
rines in those waters. Owing to its ex- 
posed nature, this camp, for it was little 
more, was subsequently removed to Mu- 
dros. Only one SS airship could be 
kept inflated at a time, as only a single 
shed was sent out, which probably ac- 
counts for the comparatively poor results 
obtained. 


It is interesting to note that the sug- 
gestion with regard to kite balloons bore 
fruit to the extent that by the end of 
1915 there were on active service five sea 
and five land kite balloon sections, of 
which the latter were working with the 
army in France, all manned by R. N. A. 
S. personnel, besides others in process of 
formation at Upper Grove House, Roe- 
hampton, which had been established as 
a training station and depot. 


Although the practical results of air- 
ship work during this year may have 
been to some extent negative, neverthe- 
less the groundwork had been done from 
which an importafit service was destined 
to develop. The number of airship sta- 
tions had risen from two to eight, in ad- 
dition to six more under construction, 
while there were now twenty-two air- 
ships in active operation, besides a con- 
siderable number (including four more 
of the rigid type) on order. The number 
of personnel had risen from 198 to the 
respectable total of 1,732. On the last 
day of the year the station at Marquise 
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was handed over to the French Govern- 
ment. 


1916 


The next year was mainly one of co- 
ordination and general settlement of 
ideas. The full program of SS airships, 
to the number of fifty, was completed 
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during the year, as was that of the 
thirty-two “ coastal ” type ordered during 
1915. Sheds capable of housing rigid 
airships were commenced at Longside, 
East Fortune, Howden, Cranwell, (the 
R. N. A. S. training station,) and Pul- 
ham, the coastal airship sheds at all 
these stations, as well as at Mullion and 
Pembroke, being completed. The year 
saw the completion of the first of the 
“North Sea” type of non-rigid airships 
which proved capable of carrying a crew 
of ten for a period of twenty hours at 
full speed. Another innovation fraught 
with great promise for the future was 
the production by the station personnel 
at Folkestone of a new form of submarine 
scout airship known as the SS-Zero. 
This ship had a specially designed car ca- 
pable of floating on the water and built 
to withstand the strain of towing from 
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a ship. It had begun to be realized that 
an airship which could be towed by a 
surface vessel would have many very 
valuable uses, and experiments were 
commenced with this object in view. 
The outstanding feature of the year 
was, perhaps, the long-delayed comple- 
tion of the first rigid airship, No. 9— 
three years and eight months after the 
original date of ordering. Owing to the 
time which had elapsed since her design 
was prepared, she was naturally out of 
date, but none the less her successful 
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trial flight in November, 1916, marked 
an epoch in airship circles, as it was the 
first step toward the Proper recognition 
of this type of aircraft in Great Britain. 
During 1916 an interesting experiment 
was also tried in sending out an SS 
airship for work of a secret nature with 
the British Expeditionary Force in 
France. This ship proved that it was 
possible to render an airship so incon- 
spicuous and silent that on four oc- 
casions she was able to cross the lines 
and return, without being detected, at a 
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height of about 4,000 feet. In the light 
of later developments, it is interesting 
to note that the longest flight to that 
date, of eighteen hours thirty-five min- 
utes, was made by a coastal airship. In 
this year a number of non-rigid airships 
of the coastal and SS types were sold 
to France, Italy, and Russia—a recog- 
nition of the results of their labors of 
which the Airship Service were not un- 
naturally proud. A staff was collected 
together to experiment in the design and 
fitting of parachutes for airships, and 
a large amount of valuable pioneer work 
was done in this direction. During this 
year airships flew for a total of 8,296 
hours, the number in commission having 
risen to fifty-eight, while the personnel 
had by the end of the year reached a 
total of 4,462 officers and men. 

An occurrence destined to have far- 
reaching results was the forced landing 
of the German Zeppelin L-33 in a com- 
paratively undamaged condition near 
Colchester in September. 


1917 


The following year will always be 
looked upon by the Airship Service as 
the one in which they thoroughly made 
good their oft-reiterated claim to be con- 
sidered a valuable part of the naval 
forces of the country. The year was 
essentially a vindication of the small 
non-rigid airship of the SS type, which 
bore the brunt of the work. It also saw 
the recognition of airships by naval offi- 
cers, who had previously eyed them 
somewhat askance. It was the first year 
during which all the stations became 
fully equipped with airships, thus afford- 
ing an opportunity for the organization 
of systematic schemes for patrols and 
proper co-operation between neighboring 
stations. In consequence of the large 
amount of flying carried out, to a large 
extent owing to the success of the new 
SS-Z type of airships, the personnel 
generally became more experienced and 
gained in all-round efficiency, while no 
small factor in the improved situation 
was the entire reorganization of and in- 
crease in the headquarters staff during 
this period. 

For the first time comparatively fre- 
quent reports of submarine sightings 
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and attacks began to come in, and there 
was an all-round increase in activity 
which was most noticeable. The number 
of hours flying during the year rose to 
22,389, although the actual number of 
airships in commission had only in- 
creased by five, to a total of sixty-three 
requiring a total of 5,818 officers and 
men. 

Three more rigid airships were com- 
pleted, in addition to No. 9, all of which 
were allocated to training work pending 
the completion of later types which were 
considered likely to prove really useful 
for war purposes. It was deemed wiser 
not to risk losing prestige by allowing 
these ships to be used for operational 
work for which they were not fully 
suited. It must be remembered that up 
to this time our rigid airships were 
scarcely more than equal to the German 
ships in use at the beginning of the 
war—so far behind were we in this 
branch of airship design. 


During the year 1917 an improved type 
of coastal airship was produced, giving 
greater all-round efficiency, while six 
of the new North Sea type were com- 
pleted, one of them carrying out a flight 
lasting slightly more than two days. 


1918 


At the end of 1917 an experiment was 
tried which was destined to have a great 
effect on the policy of the following year. 
It had been found that the convoy sys- 
tem necessitated airships being out regu- 
larly for fourteen or fifteen hours at a 
time, and the distance apart of the main 
stations rendered it difficult to carry out 
such long flights with the small SS-Z 
airships which had proved so valuable 
and economical in use. The bold policy 
was therefore adopted of, to a consider- 
able extent, dispensing with sheds. A 
number of small spinneys, or in some 
cases merely belts of trees, were found 
all round the coasts, and small airships 
were moored out in the open in clearings 
with no shelter other than that afforded 
by the trees. This policy, though to some 
extent open to criticism on the score of 
the expense resulting from the short- 
ened life of airship envelopes, was amply 
justified. 

A convoy of merchant ships approach- 
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ing this country from, for example, the 
Atlantic would, if the weather were 
anything approaching reasonable, be met 
some 150 miles out at sea by an airship, 
and from that time forward would never 
be left unattended by an airship escort 
until it reached port—whether it were 
Bristol, Liverpool, or some town on the 
east coast. In this way it has been esti- 
mated that some 2,000 escorts were car- 
ried out during the ten months from Jan- 
uary, 1918, to the signing of the armi- 
stice. During the same period over 56,- 
000 hours were spent on patrol and 
1,000,000 miles covered. 

On Nov. 11, 1918, there were 103 air- 
ships in commission, (of which five were 
rigids and fifty-three the ubiquitous 
SS-Zero,) necessitating the employment 
of 7,114 officers and men. 


SUMMARY 


Altogether airships have a record of 
88,717 hours flying during the whole pe- 
riod of the war, which is equivalent to a 
period of ten years; during which 2,245,- 
000 miles were covered, equaling ninety 
complete circuits of the earth. Including 
all training and experimental flying, in 
addition to all deaths resulting from 
enemy action, only 48 lives were lost, 
which gives an average of 46,787 miles 
per fatality, or, to put the same fact in 
another way, 0.54 deaths for every 1,000 
hours flown. Now that all our thoughts 
are turning to the peaceful development 
of aircraft, the following records may be 
not uninteresting: Coastal Airship No. 2 
was in commission during 1916, 1917, and 
1918 for 2 years 75 days, during which 
she covered 66,201 miles, or an average 
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of 3 hours 6 minutes flying on each day~ 
of her whole life. Coastal No. 2 covered 
38,303 miles in one year, 1918, in 1,414 
hours 14 minutes—an average of 104.9 
miles per day, while SS-Z-51 during a 
period of five months did even better 
than this by averaging 113.3 miles per 
day. 

The work of airships during the war 
was not spectacular, and little was di- 
vulged concerning it, but there is ample 
evidence that it was useful, and that they 
fully justified their existence, particu- 
larly after the development which com- 
menced in the early Summer of 1917. As 
soon as it was realized that, for convoy 
duties especially, high speed is not essen- 
tial, but that the mere ability to stay out 
for long periods at a time is a valuable 
feature in aircraft, airships began to 
come into their own. Their salient char- 
acteristics are the capacity for cruising 
at any desired speed from zero up to the 
maximum of the type, and, compared 
with airplanes, an enormous endurance. 
Flights of fourteen and fifteen hours 
were an everyday occurrence even with 
the little SS-Z type of no more than two 
tons gross lift, while it is common 
knowledge that since the armistice NS-11 
—with a gross lift of about 10 tons— 
carried out a flight lasting 101 hours, 
cr slightly more than four days. R-34. 
which successfully crossed the Atlantic 
twice, with the extra petrol tanks, spe- 
cially fitted for the Atlantic flight, al- 
though her full speed is in the neighbor- 
hood of 60 miles per hour, could at a re- 
duced speed—resulting in saving of pe- 
trol consumption—stay in the air for 
nearly ten days, during which she would 
cover slightly over 7,700 miles. 
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The Scuttling at Scapa Flow 





Vivid Story of an Artist Who Witnessed the Whole Scene 
From a British Patrol Boat 
By B. F. GRIBBLE 


Mr. Gribble, a marine artist, was with the British Fleet, engaged in making 
drawings of the interned German vessels at Scapa Flow on June 21, 1919, at the 
historic moment when almost the whole High Seas Fleet was scuttled and sunk by 


order of the German Admiral, von Reuter. 


He gave the following personal narra- 


tive, the most vivid and picturesque thus far obtained from any source: 


Vice Admiral Sir Sidney Fremantle 

to proceed to sea with the British 

Fleet on Saturday morning, [June 
21,] but at the last moment resolved to 
remain at Scapa and carry on with my 
task of making drawings of the interned 
vessels. The original intention had been 
that the fleet should go out on Friday 
morning for torpedo practice, but the 
weather prevented this. On Saturday 
morning the British Fleet proceeded to 
sea, and I decided to go on a cruise 
around the German vessels on board the 
trawler Sochosin, a captured German 
vessel, in order to complete my work. 
I thus had the good fortune to witness 
a most wonderful sight, one which I 
would not have missed for worlds. 

The Sochosin was doing patrol work 
under the command of Sub-Lieutenant 
Leeth, and we were simply cruising 
round, and as it happened I was only just 
in time to get the drawings I wanted. 
About 11:45 I noticed German sailors 
on board the Friedrich der Grosse 
throwing baggage into boats which were 
already alongside the vessel. I remarked 
to the Lieutenant, “ Do you allow them 
to go for joy rows?” He replied, “ No, 
but, by Jove, it looks as if they were.” 
Then, after a moment’s hesitation, the 
Lieutenant exclaimed, “ My word, I have 
got it. I believe they are scuttling their 
ships and are abandoning them.” By 
this time the Germans were throwing 
their baggage into the boats at great 
speed and simultaneously we observed 
that the same thing was happening on 
board the Frankfurt, which was on our 
right at that moment. 


[v= accepted an invitation from 





We made straight for the nearest ves- 
sel, which happened to be the Frankfurt, 
and the Lieutenant ordered his men to 
get their cutlasses and rifles ready. He 
then shouted an order to the Germans, 
who were now in their boats, to return 
to the ships at once. The German sail- 
ors apparently had thrown their oars 
away and they shouted back, “ We have 
no oars.” A British sailor then shouted 
to them, “Here you are, you swine; 
here you are,” and he threw a number 
of oars into the water. There were two 
boats approaching us and the German 
officers were extremely impudent. 
Standing on the bows of their boats, 
they shouted, “Can’t you take us on 
board into safety?” Lieutenant Leeth 
replied, “ No, return to your ships at 
once; if you do not I will fire on you.” 

It then became necessary to open fire, 
and the Germans were seen to wave 
white flags. One German officer shouted, 
“You have killed four of my men, and 
we have no arms. I want to look after 
the men.” Our officer shouted to them, 
“You look after them by getting them 
back to the ships.” The officer said, 
“We can’t go back, they are sinking.” 
Lieutenant Leeth: “ You must go back 
and prevent them from sinking.” The 
Germans replied, “It is not our fault; 
we are carrying out our orders.” 

By this time the Friedrich der Grosse 
had listed right over to port, and in a 
few minutes went down. Her crew had 
succeeded in getting round into the open, 
and we managed to get three boats into 
tow. Meanwhile signals were being sent 
up to our battleships to return, and mes- 
sages were signaled to tre coast ruards, 
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requesting them to marconi to the fleet. 
It took about two hours, however, before 
the first of the destroyers arrived. The 
Germans in their boats were very daring, 
and endeavored to come alongside our 
vessel. One of the crew, however, kept 
them off by threatening them with a 
revolver. 


CHEERS FROM THE GERMANS 


By this time the Brummer, a cruiser 
of the Emden class, had begun to turn 
over and sink, and the first destroyer 
of the British Fleet arrived just in time 
to see her go down. The German crews, 
who were out in the open sea, cheered 
as they saw their ships go down. One 
of the German battle cruisers, I think it 
was the Hindenburg, hoisted the Ger- 
man ensign, and I noticed that all the 
German vessels had been flying two code 
flags at the peak. The upper flag was 
a white ball on a blue pennant, and the 
lower was a yellow and blue pennant. I 
had noticed on the previous day that 
the same signals were flying. They 
were flown by the Emden, and apparent- 
ly answered by all the German vessels. 

As we turned toward the Seydlitz, we 
saw her turn right over, but she did not 
sink altogether, and she was still visible 
above the surface. We kept on signal- 
ing and using the hooters in order to 
get other guard ships to come round, and 
we had to keep passing over the sur- 
face where vessels had gone down. We 
passed several abandoned German steam 
pinnaces from the different battleships, 
but there was no one on board, and we 
concluded that several of the Germans 
had been drowned, as there were a num- 
ber of lifebelts floating about. 

We then observed that the Emden was 
in trouble, and H. M. S. Shakespeare, 
one of our destroyers, ran alongside her 
to endeavor to take her in tow. We re- 
turned to the Ramillies and _ trans- 
ferred to her a number of the wounded 
Germans whom we had removed from the 
German boats. Returning to the scene, 
we picked up a few more, including their 
baggage, and put them on board our 
flagship. We next proceeded to the 
Emden, and at this time there was a 
great deal of confusion. Our vessel ran 
into the Emden, smashing her gangways, 
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but we ultimately managed to beach her. 
I noticed that Admiral von Reuter’s flag- 
ship was flying his flag, which is a black 
cross resembling a Maltese cross on 
a white ground, with two black balls. 
When we got alongside the Emden I 
peeped into her forecabin, and I noticed 
it was gayly decorated with flags and 
bunting, and there was a distinct odor 
of tobacco and spirits. Evidently the 
Germans had indulged in an orgy the 
night before. It appears that the whole 
thing was carefully arranged and timed 
to a minute. 

One thing I noticed was that, notwith- 
standing the thrilling and dangerous 
character of the proceedings, the German 
officers were wearing yellow kid gloves 
and smoking cigars. Although the Ger- 
mans declared they had no arms, I have 
good reason to believe that automatic 
pistols were found in the possession of 
some of the officers. While our rifle 
fire was proceeding there was a good 
deal of cross fire, which lasted for, I 
should think, three-quarters of an hour, 
and it is impossible to say whether the 
Germans actually did use firearms, but 
probably some shots came from the Ger- 
mans. Their intention evidently was to 
keep out to sea as long as they could in 
order to give their vessels time to sink. 

On Saturday evening I had a long chat 
with the different officers, and they all 
expressed great regret at not being pres- 
ent from the beginning of the incident. 
Admiral von Reuter and his staff and 
the whole of the crews, numbering alto- 
gether about 400, were placed on board 
the Revenge for the night, and arrange- 
ments were made to take them to Inver- 
gordon on the following day. 


GERMAN OFFICERS PARADED 


I think the most interesting and im- 
pressive part of the whole proceedings 
took place on Sunday afternoon on board 
the Revenge, when Admiral Fremantle 
had the whole of the German officers 
and men paraded on the quarterdeck 
and addressed Admiral von Reuter and 


his staff. This ceremony took place at 
2:30. The Germans were lined up under 
a military escort of marines with fixed 
bayonets, and Admiral von Reuter was 
ordered to stand in front of his staff. 
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Admiral Fremantle then delivered a 
short address, which was translated by 
a Captain of the Marines. Admiral Fre- 
mantle, addressing the German Admiral, 
said: 

“ Before I send you ashore as a pris- 
oner of war, I would like to express to 
you my indignation at the deed which 
you have perpetrated and which was that 
of a traitor violating the action of the 
arrangements entered into by the Allies. 
The German Fleet was, in a sense, more 
interned than actually imprisoned. The 
vessels were resting here as a sort of 
good-will from the German Government 
until peace had been signed. It is not 
the first occasion on which the Germans 
have violated all the decent laws and 
rules of the seas. We have had on many 
occasions to regret the fact of having to 
fight a nation which takes no notice of 
civilized laws on the high seas.” 


VON REUTER’S REPLY 


After this address Admiral von Reuter 
made a short speech, in which he said: 

“T take entire responsibility. for what 
has been done. It was done at my insti- 
gation, and I feel that 1 was perfectly 
justified in doing it, and I feel sure that 
in similar circumstances every English 
sailor would have done the same.” 

The ceremony was very impressive, 
and appeared to touch all our sailors who 
witnessed it. The German officers were 
then ordered to get their baggage, and 
they were transferred to a boat. Ad- 
miral Fremantle ordered Admiral von 
Reuter and his staff to be taken on a 
launch to a place near Invergordon. The 
other officers and men were landed at 
Invergordon. One thing that struck me 
about the German sailors was that they 
appeared to be very poor specimens of 
the German type, and they seemed to be 
devoid of discipline. During the cere- 
mony of the quarterdeck they did not 
salute nor stand at attention until or- 
dered to do so. The German officers, 
however, were a more healthy-looking 
type of men. Everything possible was 
done for the wounded men. I think one 
man died on the Ramillies. 

It was most surprising to observe how 
swiftly the vessels sank. Most of them 
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turned over to starboard and then dis- 
appeared. I do not think the dramatic 
spectacle could have been witnessed very 
clearly from the shore. There has been 
mention of the hoisting of the red flag, 
but I do not think that is correct. I saw 
no red flag. There were only the Ger- 
man Admiral’s flag and the signal pen- 
nants. It seems clear that the whole in- 
cident was carefully prearranged, and 
that the Germans had known exactly 
when our fleet would be at sea. It is 
also rather suggestive that quite recently 
Admiral von Reuter removed 2,000 of his 
men from the ships and sent them home. 
I can quite understand that the Ger- 
mans may have been feeling the monoto- 
ny of their existence at Scapa Flow. 
There is very little comfort on board 
a German warship. The German Navy 
was apparently built solely from the 
fighting point of view, and there does 
not appear to have been much considera- 
tion given to the comfort of the crews. 
All available space on board is taken up 
with working plant and guns, and the 
feature of the vessels is the manner in 
which they are heavily armor plated. 

I think the whole incident created a 
curious feeling of surprise among our 
sailors, who appeared to be unable to 
realize that a fleet of magnificently con- 
structed vessels could be got rid of so 
simply without even showing fight. I 
noticed that Admiral von Reuter and his 
staff wore Iron Crosses. I think Ad- 
miral von Reuter’s decoration was an 
Iron Cross of the first degree. The 
scene was certainly an extraordinary 
one, and I shall never forget it. 


EDITORIAL NOTE.—Admiral Fremantle 
reported on June 24 that the Baden was 
afloat, the Emden beached and little dam- 
aged, the Frankfurt beached, with upper 
deck awash at high water; the Niirnberg 
beached broadside on, with little damage. 
Two destroyers were afloat and eighteen 
beached. He said there was no prospect of 
salving any of the other ships without elab- 
orate operations. A month later, on July 
30, Walter Hume Long, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, announced in the House of Com- 
mons that one German battleship, three light 
cruisers, and fifteen destroyers had been 
salvaged and that work was proceeding on 
three other destroyers. He added that there 
was no intention of holding a court of in- 
quiry in regard to the sinking. 






The World’s Ship Tonnage 


Balancing Accounts With the U-Boats—America’s Increased 
Share in the World’s New Merchant Marine 


[PeER!iop ENDED SEPT. 10, 1919] 


HE losses of the allied and neutral 
nations caused by Germany’s sub- 
marine war, though undeniably 
great, were counterbalanced in 
part by an increase of shipbuilding 
activity in Great Britain, Japan, and the 
United States. A report issued by 
Edward N. Hurley, Chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board, showed 
that the allied and neutral nations suf- 
fered a total loss by enemy action, 
marine risk, and capture of over 15,000,- 
000 gross tons. Great Britain lost 18 per 
cent. of her entire tonnage. The Cunard 
Company alone lost forty-five ships. Nor- 
way lost considerably more than 1,000,- 
000 tons, France about 1,000,000, Italy 
about 850,000, Greece about 337,000, 
Denmark 239,000, and Sweden 201,000. 
Danish claims against the belligerent 
powers amounting to more than 100,000,- 
000 kroner (approximately $25,000,000) 
were lodged with the Danish Minister of 
Commerce. 

A number of Dutch ships requisitioned 
by the United States were subsequently 
returned to Holland with compensation. 
Compensation to Norway for twenty- 
seven ships contracted for with Amer- 
ican shipyards and requisitioned was 
fixed early in June after eighteen 
months’ negotiations. 

The disposition of the interned Ger- 
man ships was one of the difficult prob- 
lems with which the Peace Conference 
had to deal. Before the question was 
settled, the Germans in command of the 
surrendered German warships at Scapa 
Flow scuttled almost the whole fleet. 
The British at once began salvage opera- 
tions, and it was stated on July 30 that 
a considerable number of vessels would 
be raised and salvaged. A method of 
raising merchant vessels sunk by Ger- 
man U-boats was also devised by the 
British Admiralty by the creation of a 
type of so-called “ mystery ” ships, built 


with a series of towers made of hollow 
blocks of concrete inclosed by water- 
tight doors by which the blocks could be 
filled .with water. After sinking two of 
these salvage ships, one on each side, 
and attaching them to the ship to be sal- 
vaged, the water could be pumped out 
and replaced by air, causing the three 
vessels to rise together to the surface. 


DISTRIBUTING GERMAN’ SHIPS 


It was stated in official circles in 

Washington on June 16 that an inter- 
national agreement had been reached re- 
garding German merchant ships, and that 
Great Britain would get most of the ton- 
nage in German ports when the armistice 
was signed. France was to take over from 
300,000 to 400,000 tons. On June 22 
France sent crews to Spain to take over 
three German vessels interned in Span- 
ish ports during the war. By this agree- 
ment, also, Italy was to get surrendered 
Austrian tonnage. The United States 
was to retain possession of the 700,000 
tons of German shipping interned in the 
United States and at certain South 
American ports when America entered 
the war. 
An official of the British Ministry of 
Shipping stated on Sept. 10 that Great 
Britain intended to insist on having 
2,250,000 tons of the 3,000,000 tons of 
German shipping toe be divided among 
the Allies by the Reparations Commis- 
sion after the ratification of peace. He 
added that the situation was delicate and 
complicated, and that intricate interna- 
tional negotiations were yet to be com- 
pleted. Nevertheless, he was confident 
that Great Britain ultimately would 
obtain approximately what she demanded. 
Even then her loss in shipping during 
the war would exceed 5,000,000 tons. 

A part of the total allied loss in 
shipping was further compensated for 
by the acquisition of new ships and by 





a 


the salvage of vessels sunk or scuttled. 
A larger compensation lay in the greatly 
increased activity in shipbuilding by the 
allied nations. Among these Japan and 
the United States were in the fore, 
Japan showing a net gain of 25 per 
cent., while the United States came far 
in the lead with a net gain of 125 per 
cent. In August, 1914, the United States 
possessed 1,494 seagoing merchant ships 
of almost 3,000,000 gross tons; in No- 
vember, 1918, we had over 2,000 sea- 
going merchant vessels of about 5,500,000 
tons. A total of 875 vessels had been 
added and thirty-one other vessels had 
been acquired by diversion of Great Lakes 
steamers and from other sources. The 
Allies and neutrals gained by new con- 
struction and seizure of enemy ships 
over 14,000,000 gross tons, leaving a net 
loss of about 970,000 gross tons. 

After the signing of the armistice 
contracts for the construction of 550 ves- 
sels of an estimated cost of $400,000,000 
were canceled by the United States Ship- 
ping Board. Sale of the war-built mer- 
chant fleet was begun on April 17, and 
ninety-five wooden ships and barge hulls 
were listed for sale soon thereafter. 
Many of the ships so canceled, both 
steel and wood, were not deliverable until 
1920, and were not of a size or type 
commercially or economically advanta- 
geous in time of peace. On July 31 the 
sale of 100 steel ships of a total value 
of $80,000,000 was announced by the 
Shipping Board. 


AMERICA’S SHIPPING FUTURE 


In Chairman Hurley’s report, already 
cited, the future possibilities of Amer- 
ica’s mercantile marine were strongly 
emphasized. He intimated that American 
ships had come back upon the ocean to 
stay. The war, he said, had brought 
America into a high place as a maritime 
power. In an address delivered at Hog 
Island on May 30, on the occasion of the 
launching of five 7,800-ton ships, Secre- 
tary Daniels spoke even more strongly; 
never again, he said, would the United 
States be guilty of the folly of trusting 
its foreign commerce to foreign bottoms. 
America would not quit the shipbuilding 
industry, but would put it on a solid 
basis. One of the chief compensations 
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of the burden of the great struggle, he 
declared, was the restoration, or, rather, 
the rebirth of the American merchant 
marine; America had been building on 
a scale that was undreamed of even in 
the early days when the American flag 
and American commerce were seen in all 
parts of the world. In spite of all mis- 
takes due to haste and the high cost 
under war conditions a great and lasting 
gocd had come from the revival of ship- 
building in the war. 

The great increase in ship construction 
was evidenced by various reports of 
ships delivered and launched through 
the Summer. The delivery of thirty 
vessels to the Shipping Board during the 
week ended Aug. 9 brought the total 
since the beginning of the war to 1,227, 
of 4,542,278 gross tons. Of these vessels 
870 were steel and 357 were wood and 
composite. 

On June 12 the United States Ship- 
ping Board sent to both branches of Con- 
gress its recommendations for the de- 
velopment of the merchant marine, advo- 
cating private ownership and operation 
under Federal charter. The report pro- 
posed the establishment of a develop- 
ment fund from which the President of 
the United States would be authorized 
to assist interests engaged in building 
up new trade routes. The sale of steel 
ships on a basis of 25 per cent. payment 
and ten years’ time was also advocated 
for legislation. An investigation along 
the lines of the report was ordered by 
the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine. 

Figures made public by the United 
States Shipping Board showed that the 
American merchant marine comprised 46 
per cent. of all ships plying between 
America and foreign shores. On Jan. 31 
there were 752 vessels employed in over- 
seas service under the American flag. 
The Shipping Board had opened a new 
route from New York to China; various 
steamers plied between the United States 
and Australia, New Zealand, India, 
Greece, and the West Coast of Africa; 
weekly departures were made for Danzig, 
Saloniki, and Turkey, with relief supplies; 
other ships served the Dutch East 
Indies, England, Belgium, and other 
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ports. Trade with Turkey, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, and the Black Sea ports was 
resumed by the action of the Supreme 
Economic Council on Feb. 15 in opening 
the Dardanelles. 


SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE 


Through our acquisition of the Ger- 
man interned ships, eighty-nine in num- 
ber, and the increase in ship construc- 
tion, the extension of United States 
trade with South America was stimu- 
lated to an unprecedented degree. South 
American trade had been fostered by the 
construction of twenty-two ships, com- 
bined cargo and passenger carriers, of 
12,000 tons each, to be used in the estab- 
lishment of a regular schedule between 
United States and South American ports, 
one result of which would be to interest 
American investors in South American 
fields not previously developed. 


On the occasion of the visit to the 
United States of Senor Epitacio Pessoa, 
President of Brazil, toward the end of 
June, William G. McAdoo, former Secre- 
tary of the United States Treasury, spoke 
of the great opportunities for trade ex- 
tension with South America, and advo- 
cated an adequate transport service. 
Shortly before, Chairman Hurley of 
the Shipping Board aroused enthusiasm 
at the Second Pan-American Commer- 
cial Conference held in Washington by 
asserting that it was the intention of the 


United States Government to furnish 
shipping for travel and trade with Latin- 
American countries on a scale that would 
bring about the closest and most favor- 
able trade. relations. Mr. Hurley went 
at length into the plans of the Shipping 
Board, which covered service to the West 
Indies, Valparaiso, Rio de Janeiro, and 
other ports. Included in the _ fleet 
which would ply between North and 
South America, he said, would be three 
of the large German ships retained in 
the possession of the United States. The 
importance of the fast passenger and 
mail service planned, he pointed out, was 
made evident by the enormous growth 
of trade values between the two conti- 
nents of nearly $1,000,000,000, which 
made our Latin-American trade greater 
than that of all the rest of the world 
combined. 

The resignation of Chairman Hurley 
as head of the Shipping Board to take 
effect on Aug. 1 was accepted by Presi- 
dent Wilson on July 10, when all control 
over ocean freight rates was relinquished 
by the Shipping Board. In his letter of 
acceptance the President praised Mr. 
Hurley highly for his vigorous . and 
patriotic activities during the war. 

The first ship to sail under the Ger- 
man flag after the war left Hamburg 
for America on Sept. 9. The ship had 
on her lading bill 2,000 tons of ballast, 
but was to return to Hamburg with 
machinery and oil. 


The King of Hedjaz and the Revolt of the Wahabites 


HE Lebanon Syrian Committee in the 
second week of August addressed to 
the Central Syrian Committee located in 
Paris the following telegram: 
The 
Damascus are continuing their arbitrary 


Arabian military auchorities at 


recruiting. They have just decided to 

send an army of Syrians to the Hedjaz, 

on a payment of three Egyptian pounds 
per man, probably to fight against the 

Wahabites. They are thus treating Syria 

as a country conquered by the Hedjaz, 

and are misapplying the subsidies fur- 
nished by the Allies. 

The Mussulman sect of the Wahabites 
is at war with Hussein, King of Arabia. 
The causes that led to these hostilities 
were briefly as follows: When the Otto- 


man Empire joined the European war the 
Hedjaz and the other Emirates of Arabia 
joined the Allies, who created Hussein 
King of Arabia. Hussein played a promi- 
nent part from this time on. He only 
was represented at the Peace Conference. 
His son, Faical, became a candidate for 
the throne of Hedjaz under the aegis of 
England. Hussein’s proclamation of him- 
self as khalif, or great religious leader 
of Islam, gave offense to the Wahabites 
among other sects. His subsequent pro- 
posal to unite Hedjaz with Nedj, where 
the. Wahabites are mainly centred, 
brought on a crisis, and the conflict was 
declared by the Wahabite leader. 
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